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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The Frdependent, 


AFTER THE CENTENNIAL YEAR 
(A HOPE). 


BY Cc. P. CRANCH. 


BEFORE my eyes a pageant rolled 
Whose banners every land unfurled ; 

And as it passed its splendors told 
The art and glory of the world. 


The nations of the earth have stood 
With face to face, and hand in hand, 

And sworn to common brotherhood 
The sundered souls of every land. 


And while America is pledged 
To light her Pharos-towers for all ; 
While her broad mantle, starred and edged 
With truth, o’er high and low shall fall; 


And while the electric nerves still belt 
The states and continent in one, 

The discords of the past shall melt 
Like ice beneath the summer sun. 


O Land of Hope! Thy future years 
Are shrouded from our mortal sight ; 

But thou canst turo the century’s fears 
To heralds of a cloudless light ! 


The sacred torch our fathers lit 
No wild misrule can ever quench ; 
Still in our midst wise judges sit, 
Whom party-passion cannot blench. 


From soul to soul, from hand to hand, 
Thy sons have passed that torch along, 
Whose flame by Wisdom’s breath is fanned, 
Whose staff is held by runners strong. 


O Spirit of Immortal Truth ! 

Thy power alone that circles all 
Can feed the fire as in its youth, 

Can hold the runners lest they fall! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
or 


MAINE AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 








At the session of the Maine legislature 
recently closed an ‘‘Act additional” against 
the liquor traffic was passed, with pains and 
penalties much more stringent and severe 
than any which had preceded them. In 
Maine the people seem to comprehend 
thoroughly the fact that this traffic is in 
deadly hostility to every interest of the 
state, and they are resolved, let come what 
may, to suppress it by any and every pro- 
vision of law which may be ngcessary to 
that end. : 

The late Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morrill, while one of the honored sen- 
ators from Maine, said in a speech on the 
floor of the Senate: ‘The liquor traffic is 
the gigantic crime of crimes.” In that he 
did no more than give expression to the 
public opinion of Maine, to the settled 
convictions of our people that the liquor 
traffic is so great an evil, so great a mis- 
chief to society that it is not possible to ex 
aggerate it. To call it ‘‘ the gigantic crime 
of crimes” is but a feeble expression of the 
hatefulness of it. As it flourishes every 
good thing, every legitimate trade lan- 
guishes and dies. Everybody knows this 
to be true. Nowhere will any intelligent 
man deny that it is so. The people of 
Maine have resolved to crush it with a 
strong hand. 

The policy of prohibition to the drink 
trade was initiated in Maine in 1851, and 
how, after twenty-six years of experience 
of its benefits, the people have emphasized 
their determination to adhere to it and to 
gllow it out logically to the end. The 





original Maine law was passed in the sen- 
ate by a vote of eighteen to ten, and in the 
house by eighty-six to forty, and now an 
additional law of prohibition, much more 
stringent and severe in i's provisions and 
penalties, has been passed, without a dis- 
senting vote in either house. 

The foreign slave-trade was once legal 
and respectable in this country, as well as 
in every other Christian land, and was pro- 
tected by the law, as hardly any other indus- 
try was; but now it is declared to be piracy 
and the penalty isdeath. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition by law, that devilish trade 
continued to be carried on in this country, 
secretly, but with the full knowledge and 
tacit consent of our Government, until the 
accession of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, 
when Gordon, captain of an American 
slave-ship, was arrested, tried, convicted, 
and hanged; and that was the last of it. If 
the wickedness of any act is to be meas- 
ured by the extent of human wrong and 
misery which result from it, then the 
liquor trade is a far greater crime against 
mankind than the slave-trade. It is the 
‘* gigantic crime of crimes.” 

The law of prohibition, as it has existed 
in this state during all these years, was suf- 
ficient to suppress the liquor traffic in all 
our smaller towns and villages and through 
the entire extent of our rural districts. But 
the trade lingered, more or less secretly, in 
some of our larger towns and cities, where 
it was confined almost exclusively to the 
lowest and vilest part of our Irish popula- 
tion. Almost every Irish doggery and pig- 
gery was a secret ‘‘rum-hole,” from which 
our sheriffs have found it impossible to 
drive the trade with penalties of law no 
sharper than those with which it was 
threatened and punished. With the new 
law it is fine and jail for every conviction; 
and there are sharp penalties provided for 
the officers of the law if they fail in the 
performance of their duty. 

The new law will thorougly suppress the 
traffic, except in the very worst part of 
these Irish dens; and from them we must 
and will smoke it out, as rattlesnakes are 
smoked out of their dens in the rocks and 
ledges. Everywhere, all over our state, 
thoughtful men and women say: “Yes, 
hang them, if we cannot stop them other- 
wise.” Why not? ‘‘ The liquor traffic is 
the gigantic crime of crimes.” As com- 
pared with any other crime, it is by far the 
greater crime, if the magnitude of a crime 
is to be measured by the extent of the mis- 
chief and the misery coming from it to the 
state and the people. And what other 
standard is there by which to measure the 
magnitude and enormity of any crime? 
We have now in our state-prison in 
Maine several men sentenced for fifteen 
years for the robbery of a bank. What 1s 
the stealing of a few thousands of dollars, 
more or less, compared with an act which 
spreads poverty, pauperism, wretchedness, 
and crime broadcast over the land; which 
places thousands of families, that would 
otherwise be prosperous and happy, in a 
condition wheré home happiness must be 
evermore unknown—in a condition insep- 
arable from poverty, ignorance, degrada. 
tion, and unspeakable wretchedness? ‘‘ The 
liquor traffic is the gigantic crime of 
crimes,” 

This great movement (the prohibition of 
the: liquor traffic) concerns the welfare, 
even the very existence of.our nation, as 
no other question does or can. An em- 
inent American writer says: ‘‘ Every good 


citizen, however humble, has a controlling 
voice for good, however limited; still 
potent in its sphere, however humble. And 
every bad citizen in his lot is a drag and a 
hindrance.” No possible agency is so 
potent as the liquor traffic to change good 
citizens into bad ones, and thus to operate 
to drag the nation down. Just in propor- 
tion as the influence of the liquor traffic 
expands and dominates must and will 
every good thing languish and die, and 
every evil thing spring up and flourish. 
The grog-shop is a center from which 
issues every malign influence that tends to 
degrade and brutalize the people and to 
curse society with every sin, shame, and 
crime which dig at the very corner-stones 
of our national prosperity and honor, and 


even our national life. 
An eminent English scientist says of us: 


‘* How, as your nation grows and more and 
more people are added to it, are the specter 
of pauperism and the disturbing influences 
of communism and socialism to be met? I 
cannot imagine that any one should envy 
you this great destiny, for a great destiny 
it is, to solve these problems one way or 
the other. Great will be your honor, great 
will be your position if you solve them 
righteously and honestly; great your shame 
and great your misery if you fail. But let 
me express my most strong conviction that 
the key to success, the essential condition 
to success, is one and one only—that it 
rests entirely upon the intellectual clear- 
ness and the moral worth of the individual 
citizen.” Allthatisatruism. Every intelli- 
gent man knows it and has known it per- 
fectly. And every intelligent man also 
knows that, more than all other agencies, 
the liquor traffic tends to cloud the intel- 
lect and blunt moral sense, so as. to’ deprive 
the citizen of those qualities of mind and 
heart which are absolutely necessary to 
him, to enable him to do his part in uphold- 
ing institutions of political, religicus, and 
personal liberty. The eminent English 
jurist, Judge Hill, said once, in a charge to 
a grand jury: “‘ Whichever way we turn, 
whatever thing we propose to do for the 
good of society, to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind, the liquor traffic starts up and 
blocks the way.” 

Now, the people of Maine look thought- 
fully over all this ground lying before the 
nation; they understand the conditions 
upon which and which only our free 
institutions can be perpetuated—to-wit, the 
intellectual clearness and the moral worth 
of the citizen. And, to provide for these 
conditions and to assure them, they see 
and know that, more than all and aboveall, 
it is important to put down and put away 
that engine for evil of tremendous power, 
the liquor traffic. Montesquieu, in his 
“ T’ Esprit des Lois,” says that in “un etat 
populatré there must be not only intelli- 
gence but vertu.” And again he says: ‘In 
a despotism intelligence, education are not 
necessary. Order can be maintained in the 
state by imposing fear of the government 
upon the people. But itis dans le gouverne 
ment republicaine que Von a besoin that they 
require—toute la puissance de V education ”— 
all the power of education. 

Nothing can be clearer, more self-evi- 
dent than this truth; and in Maine, at 
least, we have come to see that, to promote 
and extend among the people education, 
intelligence, and virtue, it is absolutely 
necessary that this gigantic crime of crime, 
the liquor traffic, shall be suppressed. Lord 





Macaulay said that, with universal fran- 


chise among our people, the perpetuity of 
our institutions is impossible. And that is 
true, unless we can insure among our popu- 
lation intelligence, education, and virtue, 
which cannot possibly be accomplished ex- 
cept by the suppression of that great de- 
stroyer of every good thing and fruitful 
source of every bad thing—the liquor 
traffic. 

PORTLAND, ME. 





CHRISTIAN POWER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 








Waar isit? It is the power to produce 
effects as a Christian. The effects are 
Christian—that is, they are such as Chris- 
tianity both requires and seeks. That all 
true Christians have this power to a greater 
or less extent is as certain as that they are 
Christians. That all ought to have it to 
the highest possible extent is a fundamental 
law, to which there is no exception and for 
the failure to obey which no excuse. That 
some possess the power in a much higher 
degree than others is due in part to gifts of 
Nature, and in part to the culture and use 
of those gifts. That the world needs the 
constant and vigorous application of this 
power is shown by the wickedness and 
wretchedness found in all the walks of 
life. The great mission of Christian power 
is to make the world purer and happier, 
and for both purposes there is no power 
equally effective. Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise for the 


life that now is and for that which is to 
come. 
A very primary element of Christian 


power is thought-power. Men influence 
each other by thinking—by having thoughts 
and by using the thoughts they have. This 
is true in business, true in politics, true in 
sinning, and just as true in religion. 
Thoughts, whether good or bad, right or 
wrong, are the instruments by. which one 
man affects another. The more Christian 
thoughts one has the better qualified is he 
to exercise Christian power.. Ignorance 
here cannot take the place of knowledge 
or do its work. It is, hence, the duty of 
every Christian to cultivate his own under- 
standing, to read and, indeed, study the 
Word of God, and store his mind with re- 
ligious truth, that he may have something 
toimpartto others. It is a great mistake 
to suppose this to be exclusively the duty 
of those who are by profession the teachers 
of Christianity. The ignorance of the 
Church—voluntary, self-imposed, and sin- 
ful—is one great source of its weakness. 
Christian power is also in part speech- 
power. This is a talking world and a hear- 
ing world. Talkicg and hearing are cor- 
relatives. Most men talk enough, and 
some men fartoomuch. The great difficul- 
ty with Christians as to speech is not that 
they do not talk enough as men, as neigh- 
bors, as buyers and sellers and sometimes 
as tattlers; but that they have not acquired 
the grace of religious speech. They are 
without the habit and holy art of using 
their tongues as Christians. They are 
silent in the prayer-meeting and many of 
them pass their whole lives as silent saints. 
This involves a large loss of power, and 
because the loss is negative, resulting from 
omission, it is less likely to be observed. 
It is characteristic of very useful Chris- 
tains that they are always great religious 
talkers. They do a great amount of this 
kind of business; they keep doing it; they 





‘watch for opportunities to do it; they 
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acquire skill and facility in .doing it; they 
learn how to time their falking, and -what 


to say and how to say it; and in the €nd/ 


they become experts in’ giving their own 
thoughts toothers. 
Heart-power is also an essential ingredi- 
ent. of Christian power. Feeling is argu- 
ment in practical effect. There is nothing 
equal to deep feeling as the means of 
creating feelmg in others, It is the 
most eloquent kind of persuasion.” Warm 
and earnest hearts make readytongues. A 
large part of the power of every Christian 
consists in simple zeal, burning emotion, 
that makes him restless unless expending it 
in action. Zeal moves him, unlocks his 
lips, and gives pungency and force to his 
words, Zeal enables him to move others. 
Some people are afraid of too much zeal in 
religion. There may, indeed, be a zeal not 
according to knowledge; but sanctified 
zeal, grounded in truth and guidéd thereby, 
was never excessive. A cold and pallid 
orthodoxy of mere creeds professed, with- 
out zeal to give it life and make it effective, 
is not religion after the model of Christ or 
his apostles. 
Life-power crowns and caps the climax 
of all the other elements of Christian 
power. It places the signature of a 
demonstrated reality upon the whole of 
them. Good living in all the multitu- 
dinous forms of this comprehensive phrase 
is a kind of logic which all men respect. It 
is the language of faultless action, open to 
no objection, provoking no cavil, revealing 
no inconsistency, and incarnating the power 
of religion in a concrete, manifested, and 
real life. Nobody wants to complain of it 
and nobody can complain of it. It tells its 
own story wherever it goes. It bears the 
stamp of Heaven. Those who see it ap- 
prove it and those who differ from it are 
rebuked by it. The unconscious influence 
for good which truly good men exert by 
good living is probably greater than that 
which arises from direct and formal efforts. 
It is the influence that depends upon what 
they are—not occasionally, but at all times. 
Combine all these elements. of Christian 
power—the thought-power, the specch-power, 
the heart-power, and the Jife-power; let 
each and all be symmetrically and fully 
developed, as the spiritual furniture of the 
individual Christian; then gather into 
united and concerted action a number of 
such Christians, enough to constitute a 
church; then multiply such churches 
through the land, the state, or the nation; 
and in the aggregate we have a most mighty 
array of Christian power. Alas! that the 
real is bere so far below the ¢deal. Alas! 
that the fact that 7s falls so far short of the 
fact possible. What Christians are fur- 
pishes a very imperfect type of what they 
might be and what their obligations re- 
quire them to be. The highest possible at- 
tainment is the mark at which to aim. 





A STRIFE FOR NAMES. 





BY H. K. CARROLL. 


In the sixteenth century a household was 
set up in Germany which was destined to 
achieve for itself a great name. It increased 
in numbers and fame, spreading itself over 
Europe and establishing itself in the earli- 
est settlements in America, Early in its 
history there were disagreements and 
divisions in this family. Its members well 
knew the importance to their general wel- 
fare and progress of harmony and union, 
yet there were strifes and controversies be- 
tween them of the most bitter character. 
Absorbed with their petty quarrels, they 
neglected great opportunities for improve- 
ment apd wasted much of their power and 
influence. They have lately begun to 
mend their ways somewhat. From a state 
of war they are passing to a state of peace 
and are making advances toward a family 
reunion, 

If a family reunion ever should be held, 
what a confusion there would be for a 
time! How many members would be pres- 
ent whose existence was unknown pre- 
viously, and what embarrassment there 
would be in an attempt to prepare and call 
aroll! Somany John Smiths, so many of 
the Joneses, and other households, all 
claiming to belong to the great family! 

It would be difficult to make a complete 


siding in America, and perhaps impossible 
for any one ever‘to scrutinize the members 
closely.enough and to study their names 
thoroughly enough to be able to distinguish 
them atvall times and call each by name, 
He might make a correct catalogue of the 
names; buthe would not be able to tell in 
every case to whom they belonged. 

Now, take.the Smiths. How can one 
distinguish between them? There.is John 
Smith, Sr., John Smith,Jr., John Smith, 
Mr. John Smith, and go: on. Study the 
names for yourself. 

The Presbyterian Church 
States of America. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 


The United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America, 


Tbe Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America. 


The first is popularly called Northern 
Mr, Smith, the second Southern Mr. Smith. 
Of the two last, one is old Mr. Smith and 
the other new Mr. Smith. It may be here 
observed that one of the John Smiths dis- 
appeared in 1870. Several of them have 
also been missedin Canada. It isnot many 
years since the following names were mat- 
ters of notoriety in the provinces: 

The Canada Presbyterian Church. 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland. 

The Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia and 


Prince Edward’s Island in conuection with the 
Church of Scotland. 


The Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick 
in connection with the Church of Scotland. 

It is interesting to know that Scotland, 
which is responsible for so many of the 
Smith family, is to be bothered this year 
with a convention of Smiths from all parts 
of the world. 

The Joneses form a very large tribe, all 
sprung from John Jones. The names here 
given are not placed in the order of age: 
The Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Protestant Church. 

The Colored Methodist Protestant Church. 
The Free Methodist Church. 

The Primitive Methodist Church. 

The Congregational Methodist Church. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Churcb, South. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 


There are only two of the Brauns, but 
they both wanted the same name, and this 
is the way they compromised: 

The Reformed Church in America, ' 
The Reformed Church in the United States. 


in ‘the United 


Now it was thought some time ago. that 
these two Brauns could just as well unite 
in one housebold; but, either from attach- 
ment to their names or on account of the 
difference between sub-lapsarian and supra- 
lapsarian, they concluded not to and re- 
lapsed into their old way of life. Now the 
friends of the worthy couple can never tell 
one Mr. Braun from the other, so the latter 
are accustomed to distinguish themselves in 
this way: Mr. Braun (Dutchman) in 
America, and Mr. Braun (German) in the 
United States. 

About a hundred and thirty years ago a 
very estimable member of the great Pro- 
testant family came to the United States 
from Moravia. Many years after there was 
born in this country one who was supposed 
to hold some sort of relation to the Mora- 
vian, and who must, therefore, have a sim- 
ilar name. The Moravian had a Latin 
name— Unitas Fratrum. This, translated 
into English, furnished the name of the 
American—United Brethren. 

‘There are a Virginian and a Pennsylva- 
nian whom many have heard of and some 
confounded, though they are not of kin. 
They claim the same name, and strangers 
are accustomed to distinguish between 
them by varying the pronunciation of their 
names, The Virginian is called Christian 


(with a long i), the Pennsylvanian Christian 


(with a short i), It ought to be stated that 
the Virginian counts himself as two now— 
one in the South and one in the North. 

The Williamses form a very large house- 





roll even of the portion of the family re- 


hold, There is this singular fact about 


ree 
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them: Although foremost in yma rélig- 
‘ious liberty in this coun ina is now but 
one of them that claims 7 We 
name a few of them: 

The Regular Baptists. 

The Genéral Baptists, 

The Particular Baptists. 

The Free-will Baptists. 

The Seventh-Day Baptists. 

The S:venth-Day German Baptists. 

The Anti-Mission Baptists, 

The Six- Principle Baptists. 


This last furnishes the first evidence of 
any principle in church names we have 
yet met with. 

It will be observed that every member of 
every household named has set up for him- 
self. Each lives in solitary state in his 
own house. Some are strong and wealthy; 
but many are poor, weak in reason, even 
in a starving condition, yet they prefer to 
drag out a miserable existence rather than 
lose their individuality. 

New YoRK. 
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BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tne CLouD BIGGER THAN A MAN’s HAND, 





THE growing intimacy of James Gardin- 
er with Emeline Butterfield made comment 
in all the circles in New Canton. It was 
discussed in the parlors, in the vestibules 
of the various churches, over kitchen 
stoves, and across fences. And various 
were the opinions expressed. All the mid- 
dle-aged ladies who had , marriageable 
daughters pronounced it a shame. Mrs, 
Fitzhugh remarked to her husband, who 
was a cobbler no longer, that when ‘sich 
girls as old "Liph Butterfield’s daughter 
could take in sich aman as Jim Gardiner 
there was a chance for Luella Adelia,” 
and Tom Paddleford remarked that it was 
what he had always supposed would hap- 
pen. Gardiner was nothing but a low fel- 
low, any way (this with a wicked glance at 
his wife, when he saw that. her eyes filled 
with tears at the mention of his name). 
Mrs. Lewis said to Mary, after Tom had 
left the room, that she might congratulate 
herself in having escaped wretchedness 
with such a man. Wretchedness! James 
Gardiner and Tom Paddleford! 

Col. Peppernell was especially severe 
upon Gardiner and more so upon the poor 
girl. He had attempted the girl himself; 
and, while she had not given him the cut 
direct, she had so skillfully avoided him 
that he wisely forbore pursuit of her. 

No such man is ever content to see an- 
otber bappy in the possession of that which 
he desired himself and could not attain. 
He hated Emeline and he hated Gardiner, 
and he was willing to make almost any sac- 
rifice to put gall in their cup. 

He was standing at the bar of the Grand 
Central (he was standing there a great dca) 
of late), when Jim and Emeline passed, so 
intent upon each other that they did not 
know exactly where they were or where 
they were going. 

‘Jim Gardiner and that. Butterfield girl 
are very thick,” observed Simpson. 

“Yes,” said Peppernell, glancing out of 
the window at the pair, a redness spread- 
ing over his face as he spoke. ‘‘It’s too 
bad for a man like Jim Gardiner, with a 
*spectable father and mother and with all 
sorts of h futur’ afore him, to let himself be 
so eggerejusly picked up. It’s a shame and 
his friends ought to interfere.” 

‘* What’s the matter with the girl?” 

‘‘Matter! Great Heavens! She’s old 
’Liph Butterfield’s daughter. Kin anything 


,good come out of sich a family as that? 


Take another, Simpson. This likker is 
better than we hev got bere lately.” 

And while the artistic barkeeper was 
pouring out and mixing ‘‘ another,” the old 
sinner went on. 

‘*She came here and went into the Con- 
tinental as a waiter-girl. You kin imagine 
what kind of a show she had for gittin’ out 
of that safe.”’ 

‘* You boarded there at that time,” said 
Simpson, poking him knowingly in ed 
ribs. al 

Peppernell smiled a smile which indica 
ted that he knew more than prudence would 
allow him to tell, which ‘was more damag- 





* Copyright, 1876. 








a 
ing to the girl than as though he had saiq 
all that bis look implied, ‘and continued: 

» Then the-weilt into. a:anilliner’s: shop, 
Mrs, Crosby’s.~ But somehow she didn’t 
stay there. “Mrs. Crosby is very particular 








about her girls, “She won't hey any immor. 
al or loose women about her, Theh she 
got around Mrs. Burt, and hez bin there 
ever since. Of course, Burt—but I won’ 
say anything about him. Only the girl i; 


‘smarter than chain-lightnin’, and Burt is— 


Take another, Simpson. It’s a pleasure to 
drink De Forest’s cocktails.” 

Simpson, the next time he saw the two 
together, winked very wisely, and remarked 
that some of Gardiner’s friends really ought 
to interfere and save him. It was a shame 
that a young man of so good a fami 
should be seen every day with a girl tha 
old Pepperncll had cast off; and who was 
so common that even Mrs. Crosby couldn’ 
have her about; and who, if she..didn't 
make trouble in Burt's family, it would be 
because Mrs. Burt was too much taken up 
with her medicine to. see what was as plain 


as the nose on a man’s face to everybody 
else. 


And, as Peppernell and Simpson spent 
very much of their time in bar-rooms, the 
entrapping of Gardiner by the Butterfield 
became the usual topicin these resorts. As 
Gardiner, before he cut the places, had gen 
erally paid for all the regular bystanders, 
he had been a very popular man in the 
bars, and every member of the drinking 
fraternity felt that the Butterfield girl had 
defrauded him. 

Pilkins especially did not like it, and he 
was very free in expressing bimself to 
that end. When once a man got to coming 
reguarly to his bar he felt that he bada 
mortgage on him for life, or, what was the 
same to him, as long as he had any money, 
and he took it as a personal affront if he 
spentany of hismeansinany other way. He 
missed the pleasant sound of Jim’s voice as 
he asked ‘‘the house up to take suthin’,” and 
he missed sadly the careless way with which 
Jim threw down his money and tbe utter 
abandon with which he swept the chang 
into his pocket, without counting it to see if 
it were right, which topers who knew Pil- 
kins better were always careful to do. 

“‘T like a customer who hez money and 
who hez bin crossed in love,” said the 
philosophical Pilkins. ‘‘Under the sbad- 


ider uv grief, what do they keer about a 


quarter more or less? When a feller’s lost 
his gal, wat’s money to him—till he gets an- 
other one? 

And Mr. Pilkins considered himself de- 
frauded because James quit drinking before 
he had squandered what he thought himself 
entitled to. 

-“The critter hez gone to work!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Bah!” 

And when Mr,Pilkins discovered that James 
Gardiner was spending his time with Eme- 
line Butterfield, and it became evident that 
that young lady was influencing him to 
keep away from bad associates, his hatred 
of her surpassed all bounds, He laughed 
at the infatuation of the young man; he 
jeered at the girl; and he threw all the mud 
at her that his experienced hand oon 
reach. 

“The idee uv Jim Gardiner, a young 
man with & respectable father, takin’ up 
with that kind uv cattle! Sobriety devel- 
ops the worst elements ina man, A waiter 
at the Continental! a daughter uv old 
Butterfield, who Jay drunk—not that there’s 
any harm in a man’s takin’ his tod,” said 
Mr. Pilkins, with quick appreciation of the 
necessities of his own business! ‘‘The idee 
uv Jim Gardiner takin’ up with her! I 
woodent beleeve it.” , 

All this and much more to his regular 
customers, who hated Jim for leaving them 
to pay for their own liquor quite as vicious- 
ly as did Pilkins, and who hated the girl 
as the cause, 

And each man who repeated the story 
added to it, till within a week from the 
time the insinuation left Peppernell’s lips 
and his eyes it was an insinuation no long- 
er; but was stated asa fact, and believed, 
that poor Emeline was simply a scheming, 
reckless girl; that she had flirted with Pep- 
pernell as long as that gay old gentleman 
desired it; that she had had numberless in- 


 trigues with divers and sundry other men, 


all of whom were hinted at but not named; 
that Mrs. Crosby had actually “ hustled her 
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out” of her establishment; and that just 
now she was playing a double game, being 
Burt’s for the time, but ready to throw 
him, he being already encumbered with a 
wife, as soon as she could fasten Jim Gar- 
diner, who could be married. 


It is astonishing how long such stories 
can circulate before they come to the ears 
of those directly affected by them. Jim 
and Emeline, both as innocent as doves, 
were enjoying each other’s society, without 
knowing that they were the laughing-stock 
of the town; that he was the object of 
pity, and she of suspicion of every man, 
woman, and maid in the village. 


But Gardiner was very soon made pain- 
fully aware of it. His old friends deserted 
him and became as distant and cold as 
possible. The young ladies of the town, 
with whom he had always been a favorite, 
despite his engagement with Mary Lewis, 
drew away from him; and the matrons, 
who had always treated him as familiarly 
as they did their own sons, met him with a 
haughty coldness that was appalling. And 
finally his father and mother called him to 
aceount. The old gentleman reproached 
him for throwing himself away upon ‘‘a 
common girl,” who was the talk of the 
town and who had a reputation that made 
her unfit for an alliance with any decent 
family. 

And Mrs. Gardiner, who was present, 
begged James to remember that he was an 
only child, and that any disgrace coming 
to him would kill her. 7‘ 

“Disgrace!” exclaimed the young man, 
indignantly. ‘‘The girl is as pure and as 
good—” 

‘* James,” answered the father, quickly, 
IT trust you are too good a man to pursue 
a girl simply for your own amusement. 
You must know that she is not a fit woman 
for you to marry. Ask Peppernell. Ask 
any one who keeps the run of these wretch- 
ed matters. The daughter of a miserable, 
drunken, ignorant farmer; a waiter at 
the Continental; and a servant in Burt’s 
family! She is common talk in every bar- 
room in New Canton and a jest on the lips 
of every dissolute manin the place. James, 
you are either very much deceived or you 
are—” 

James did not wait to hear the end of the 
sentence, for he would not quarrel with his 
father; but he rushed out of the house, 
very angry, and more determined than ever 
to hold to Emeline, because she had been 
subjected to such injustice and cruelty, 


He went to Sam Livingston, his particu- 
lay friend, in a white heat. 

‘*Sam, tell me, as a friend, and I want 
the truth, did you ever hear anything de- 
rogatory of the character of Emeline Butter- 
field? Understand me: I want the exact 
truth.” 

Livingston looked up from his book and 
slowly expelled a volume of smoke, regard- 
ing his friend as he would an escaped luna- 
tic. 

“« What?” 

“You heard my question.” 

“Jim, are you in earnest in asking such 
a question?” 

‘Certainly I am; and very much depends 
upon the answer.” 

“Jim, are you really struck with that 
girl?” 

‘* Answer me what I asked of you.” 

‘1 supposed, Jim, that you were amus 
ing yourself with her, and several weeks 
ago I would have spoken to you about it, 
for I don’t believe it pays to get mixed up 
with such people, only I thought you were 
of age. But I see it is something more 
serious. Did I ever hear anything of her? 
Yes. I don’t know whether it is true or 
pot—nor for any practical purpose does it 
make any difference; but I have heard 
everything of her. Old Peppernell is cred- 
ited with knowing a great deal too much of 
her, and so are a great many other fellows 
here. Even the immaculate Burt has not 
escaped being linked with her, and you 
Can—no you can’t, for they are too consider- 
ate to talk in your presence—but any one 
else can hear all the details any night in 
any bar-room in the city, with as much pity 
for yourself as you could desire. Jim, she 
is town talk. Now you know all about it. 


I wouldn’t have told you, but you insisted 
on it.” 
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frame of mind than he found him; and he 
left so abruptly that he astonished him. 
Back to his room, in a rage with himself 
and the world. 

‘* We are the town talk, are we? I will 
end that by marrying her to morrow, and 
then we will see who dares to talk.” 

And he went to see her, and stayed late 
with her; but she noticed that he was ab- 
sent-minded, as though there was some- 
thing on his mind. And when they walked 
she noticed that he took streets that were 
lonely and not frequented, and looked nerv- 
ous if he saw any one approaching that 
they were.likely to meet. 

He slept over it,and the next morning 
gave it another good hour of thought. 
Marry her! Of course, he would. He 
wouldn’t be so craven as to let the gabble 
of a lot of cocktail-drinkers and gossips 
stand between him and his happiness. 
But then— 

How would it answer for him, James 
Gardiner, to have for a wife a woman who 
would go into his circle with a smirched 
name? How would it do to have a woman 
for a wife who had been charged with hav- 
ing been the intimate of a man so thorough- 
ly debased as Peppernell? And how would 
it answer for him, with her hanging on his 
arm, to meet the old boarders of the Conti- 
nental, who had been served by her when 
she was a waiter at that hostelry? In short, 
how could he meet the cruel snubs of the 
women and the covert sneers of the men 
with whom he must live. 

Fight it out! Unfortunately for such 
cases, there is no enemy to fight that can be 
seen and met. You may resent a blow; 
but you can’t quarrel with a woman who 
avoids your wife, if she does it politely 
enough. You can’t quarrel with a man be- 
cause his wife does not invite your wife to 
her teas; nor can you make trouble because 
at gatherings where you can’t help being 
admitted your wife is left to herself. 

Poor Emeline! While these thoughts 
were passing through the mind of the man 
you loved with all the singleness of a great, 
true nature you were planning how best 


make him happy. You were thinking 
which of your two dresses you were to wear 
to meet him that evening, and, having de- 
cided, you were arranging your one bat in 
a more becoming way, and putting a bow 
on your dress here and there, that you 
might find more favor in his eyes and be 
more pleasant to him. And you re-read a 
passage from an author that was a favorite 
with him, in which you had discovered, or 
thought you had, a new meaning, that you 
might surprise him and, possibly, interest 
him. At least, you were certain of learning 
something yourself by the discussion that 
was certain to ensue. 


sion. 


way of what Sam Livingston had told him 


looking up into his eyes! The ‘‘scullion’ 


him, and the whole town sneering at him! 


liar—a Falstaff without Falstaff’s humor 





Gardiner left his friend in a no better 


to please him and how best you could 


that all the other stories were merely the 
offshoots from the accumulation of a roll- 
ing lie, which certainly does gather moss 
as it rolls. ; 

But, lies though they were, he knew they 


would stick like burrs, and that, even 

should he undertake to live them down, 

these individuals lies would still be be- 

lieved, and that all the credit she would 

get for years of a blameless life would be 

the credit of either a repentant woman, or 

an artful one who had no further necessity 

for sinning. 

Could he afford all this? Should he go 

and throttle Peppernell, and cram the lie 

down his throat, and make him acknowl- 

edge that he had slandered her? That 

would do very well so far as silencing that 

one liar. But would it stop the rest, or 
would it alter the opinion of the others? 

He could not answer all these questions 
satisfactorily; but he did not go and see her 
that night. 

But he did go to the ‘‘ Empire Saloon,” 
where he knew he should find Peppernell 
and the gang he associated with, in the 
hope of finding some one upon whom to 
expend the savage wrath that was in him 

But he was disappointed. Peppernell was 
out of town, and those present were careful 
not to say anything in his presence that 
was at all offensive to him. He had the 
reputation of being remarkably ‘‘ handy 
with his fists,” and no one cared to pro- 
voke him. 

Not finding what he wanted there, he 
went to Livingston’s office, and when Sam 
asked him why he wasn’t with the Butter- 
field, and he gave no especial answer, but 
showed by his manner that he was troubled, 
his friend took occasion to say to him that 
he was glad he was coming to his senses; 
that such a connection could only result in 
trouble, and that the sooner he broke it off 
the better. It was only alittle struggle and 
it was all over. 

And so, between finding nobody to expend 
his wrath upon, and not going to see his 
love, and the advice of his friend and well- 
wisher, poor Gardiner went to his bed the 
most wretched young man that could be 


found for a circuit of a thousand miles. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


EMELINE AND JIM. 





Four days passed, and James Gardiner 
did not come near Emeline Butterfield. 
Every night he had intended to go to her; 
every night he had started; but every 
night, after he had started, the terrible 
words ‘‘ Peppernell’s girl,” “‘ waiter at the 
Continental” came to him like disquieting 
ghosts and drove him back. He was not 
in a comfortable frame of mind. 


She waited and waited that night for 
him; but she waited in vain. In vain was 
the little ornamentation of the dress, in 
vain was the freshening of the hat, and in 
vain the reading of the favorite author and 
the preparation for the delightful discus- 


Eight, nine, and ten passed (he had occa- 
sionally been delayed and came as late as 
ten); but when the weary hands crept on 
till eleven, and he did not come, she went 
wearily to her bed, heartsick and fright- 


ened. 

Wat had happened to him? Nothing. 
Only he had started to see her and had gone 
nearly to the house, thinking all the 


and as he approached the door and was 
almost ready to give the usual signal, that 
she might come out and join him, he felt 
that to meet her again and take the chances 
of meeting any one would be adding fuel 
to the newly-discovered flame of scandal 
that was burning into his very soul. 
‘* Peppernell’s girl” hanging on his arm and 


(he had heard that word used in connection 
with her name) of the Continental with 


To do him justice, he did not believe one 
word of the stories that were in circulation 
about her, for he knew her to be as pure 
and as devoted to him as a woman could 
be. He knew Peppernell was a bloated old 


that all his vaporing had come partly from 
malice and partly from his vanity to be 
considered a successful wicked man; and 


and knew that he was acting the coward. 
He felt and knew that the girl was as pure 
as a snowflake, and that every word that 
had been said against her was a cruel slan- 
der, and that for anything in her life she 
was no more responsible than she was for 
her being. He knew that she was as much 
superior to the women who were hunting 
her down as strength isto weakness, as re- 
finement is to vulgarity, as intellect is to 
mediocrity; and that she was the most fit 
woman for him that he had ever met. 

But there came into his mind, following 
these reflections, the sneers of his fellows, 
the blind prejudice of his good old father 
and his dearly-loved mother, and the sick- 
ening thought of the life of struggle he 
; | should have to force and hold a position for 
her in the little world in which he lived, or 
(should he not make the fight) the utter 
and entire seclusion he would have to con- 
tent himself with for her sake. 

Nevertheless, the fifth night he did go to 
see her. She had waited, night after night, 
with a cold fear of impending disaster, all 
the more terrible because she did not know 
» | from what direction her trouble was com- 
ing, and could, therefore, make no prepara- 
tion to meet it. She waited, night after 
night, with that fear oppressing her, and 
her cheeks lost their roses and her eye its 
brightness. She moved about the house 
mechanically, like one in a dream; and, 
though she did her duties, they were done 
without the intelligence or readiness of 
; | former days. 

Mrs. Burt noticed the change in her and 
insisted on her taking taraxicum four times 
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favor of quinine, and then to cherry pec- 
toral; but before she got through she re- 
membered that she had just got a bottle of 
lung balsam, and desired her to try that. 
Mr. Burt noticed. it and smiled to himself. 
He knew the reason, and knew it was a 
matter that no medicament could reach, 
and the sight of the girl’s pale face and 
wearied, worried look pleased him. 

The fifth night James did come. And 
oh! how gladly she rushed to meet him! 
He was the tonic she wanted. His pres- 
ence, his kind, loving words, the pressure 
of his arm, and the feel of his lips against 
hers was all that was needed to bring the 
vanished roses to her cheeks and set the 
wild blood of the impulsive, loving girl to 
rushing again as it was wont to do. 

But very little comfort did she get of 
him that night. He kissed her with more 
tenderness than ever, and looked upon her 
so kindly and yet so pityingly that she 
shuddered and drew away from him. 

“‘ Jim! dear Jim! what is the matter? 
Why do you look at me so? I can’t under- 
stand you.” 

‘‘Nothing, darling. Nothing.” 

And then he relapsed into silence, and 
they walked some distance before he spoke. 
She said nothing, though a strange fear 
was tugging at her heaft and she was dy- 
ing to know what was before her. That 
never-erring instinct which every woman 
has, told her that there was something, and 
that the word ‘‘nothing” was merely an 
evasion. 

‘«Why have you kept away from me so 
long, Jim? I have waited for you four 
nights, and it made me sick, almost. I am 
so glad that you came to-night! I should 
have been sick in earnest if you had disap- 
pointed me again. 

Should he tell her and break with her 
that night? Could he tear himself away 
from her, and go back to his people and his 
old associates? He was torn with conflict- 
ing interests. On the one side was the 
sweet girl, who loved him to distraction 
and who was worthy of him or any man; 
and on the other was-his ambitions and all 
that men hold dear, or all that is first in 
most men’s minds. He determined to tell 
her the truth, and tear himself away and 
never see her again; but just as the words 
came to his lips the moon sailed out from 
under a cloud and baptized her lovely face 
in a glory and lent an added charm to it. 
He looked down into her eyes and read 
there truth, devotion, loyalty, everything 
that aman should love and cling toina 
woman. And the cruel words that spoke a 
divorce between him and so much that 
was good froze on his lips; and, instead of 
speaking them, he bent his face down to 
her’s and kissed her with an intensity that 
was all the more fervent because it had 
cost him something to do it. 

And from that moment he was himself 
again. He talked with her as he had be- 
fore the cruel slanders had shaken his 
devotion to her. She did quote the pass- 
age from his author in which she thought 
she had discovered a new meaning, and was 
delighted beyond telling to find that, when 
she had made it clear to him, he saw 
it asshedid. And from that they-talked 
of other things, and, finally, after an hour 
of most delightful converse, he had for 
gotten the terrors that had beset him and 
was himself again. 

Happy souls! There was nothing but 
love between them, and he was entranced 
as he had been an hundred times before. 
He felt that for the sake of the love of such 
a girl he could faceall the gossiping cats of 
women and all the blackguard men in the 
world, and all the fathers and mothers too. 
Father! Let this delightful being get the 
right to be to his father what she was to 
him! Mother!Let but Emiline get the 
privilege to be near her! He had ng fears. 
And he felt a strange lightness of heart at 
being so well out of his troubles—that is, 
having his duty and his inclination jump 
so nearly together, 

They walked on. He did not avqgj the 
frequented streets that night, for tie de- 
light of having her so close to him and 
having so much faith in her gave him a 
courage which he had not felt before since 
he had absented himself from her. He 
turned into the main street, which since 
the flush times had come had been lighted— 





a day, but finally changed her mind in 


not with gas, for the ‘‘city” had not come 
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to that yet, but with kerosene, which was 
just as bright—and he was passing with her 
on his arm, she leaning closely to him and 
both oblivious of where they were or whom 
they might expect to meet, when they came 
full upon a party issuing from the ‘‘Gem” 
saloon and all more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Peppernell was in it; 
Tom Paddleford—who since his marriage 
could be found there every night—had the 
old reprobate’s arm; and straggling along 
with them were a dozen of the most disso- 
lute young and old men of the town. 

Gardiner saw them, and would have 
shrunkaway; but it wasimpossible, without 
showing them that he did not want to meet 
them, and he was too much of a man to do 
that. He drew himself up to his full 
hight, instead of the bending position he 
had been walking in; and, with his faee 
straight in front of him, walked past the 
ctowd. The girl, who saw the party, un- 
derstood his change and tried to avoid con- 
tact with them; but one or two of them 
brushed against her, as they passed on the 
narrow plank walk. She shuddered in- 
stinctively. These were her death, though 
she did not know it. As they passed, Gardi- 
ner heard a hoarse, mocking wheeze from 
Peppernell’s whiskey-scarred throat, and a 
jeering laugh which he recognized as com- 
ing from Paddleford, and there were coarse 
ha! has! from the others, and he thought 
he distinguished his own name and Em- 
eline’s mixed in the jeers. Angry and in 
tage, he would, had he been alone, gone 
back and demanded the cause of the laugh- 
ter; but, with the girl on his arm, what could 
he do? She evidently had some idea of 
what it meant; but, frightened and afraid 
of something, she knew not what, she clung 
closer to him and said nothing. 

She was not surprised, though she felt 
hurt, when, at the next corner, he left the 
main street and turned down a:street of 
residences, where they would not be likely 
to meet any one. 

They came near to Mr. Burt’s house, her 
home. He stopped suddenly, and releasing 
her arm turned his face full upon her. 

The moon. was shining at its full, and she 
could see that he was terribly agitated and 
that something far beyond the common an- 
noyances and troubles of life was upon 
him. 

‘*James!” she spoke, in alarm at the 
agony which a less acute woman could see 
plainly in his face. 

**Em., tell me and tell me the truth. 
Did you ever give those ruffians any cause 
to laugh derisively as they did at me, as 
they passed us? Did you ever—” 

Ali was clear to the poor girl now. She 
knew the enemy she had to contend with 
and exactly what the struggle meant. She 
knew that James Gardiner, the only son of 
the best man of New Canton and the most 
promising man in the village, had been 
jeered at and laughed at for taking up 
with one who had come from a question- 
able family, who had been a waiter in a 
hotel, and who was now a servant in a 
family. 

Stunned—for, in her pure love and her un- 
selfish devotion to the man she loved, the 
idea that she was not fit for him had never 
occurred to her—she choked and could 
make no answer; but tears came, and she 
leaned her head upon his broad shoulder, 
and, feeling the utter desolation, the utter 
helplessness of her position, sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

It was the worst" answer she could have 
made. 

‘‘Emeline,” he said, sternly, “ answer 
the. Yes or no?” 

‘« Never!” she replied, with a sob. 

‘* Did that old brute, Peppernell, ever ap- 
proach you?” 

“* He did.” 

** When?” 

** When I was in the Con—” 

The hot young man, drawn one way by 
his love for a girl and another by his 
pride, disengaged his arm from and stood 
facing her, angry with her, himself, and all 
the world. 

‘© Ever since?” 

‘James, what do you mean? TI have 
told you the truth. I was alone and help- 
less. I could not avoid these men. They 
made advances to me there, because I was 
there; and Peppernell afterward, because I 
was’ Burt’s servant, I suppose. Men feel 
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that they have a right to insult a helpless, 
lone girl, who has no one to protect her. 
But, as God is my judge, never one of 
them—” 

‘I believe you, Emeline; but we won’t 
talk of this any further to-night. Go in, 
darling. Iam very much troubled. I do 
believe you, and —” 

She did not hear him out; for, having re- 
gained her self-possession, her strength 
came to her, and, without a word, without 
even a good-night kiss, she threw herself 
inside the gate and into the house, 

James Gardiner paused 8 moment, as the 
girl disappeared, and walked away ill at 
ease. He could not bring himself to part 
with the girl; for he loved her and loved 
her devotedly. But she was old ’Liph But- 
terfield’s daughter, she had been a waiter- 
girl at the Continental, and she was Burt’s 
servant. Disguise the position as ‘‘ com- 
panion,” it was all the same. She was 
Burt’s servant, on a stipend payable weekly 
—an upper servant, but a servant all the 
same; and, as ’Liph Butterfield’s daughter, 
as a waitress at the Continental, and as 
Burt’s servant, every low fellow in the 
village had been privileged, or felt himself 
so, to speak to her familiarly, to make ad- 
vances to her, and she had confessed that 
Peppernell, the most odious man in the 
town, had actually approached her. And 
no one knew better than Gardiner did what 
that meant. 

And then came into his mind another 
thought. He hated Burt, as any open man 
hates one whom he believes to be a hypo- 
crite and asham; and he remembered how 
anxious he had been to take her out of Mrs. 
Crosby’s into his own family. He knew 
how little there must be in common be- 
tweena man like Burt anda woman like his 
wife, and he had seen enough of Emeline’s 
influence in the house to know that she 
controlled it; and the sickening suspicion 
came into his mind that perhaps Burt, the 
sanctimonious Burt, had his own end in 
view, and that he had been made a double 
fool of—that Burt, after Peppernell, had 
tired of her, and that he was to take a girl 
who had been twice a cast-off. 


He did not believe all this. He did not 
believe any of it. But it all came into his 
mind as possibilities, and, dwelling on it in 
a jealous, frantic way, possibilities grew 
into probabilities, and before he slept the 
possibilities had with him become almost 
certainties. Hisdreams were terrible. He 
saw Emeline with the greasy Peppernell, 
he saw her with the equally odious Burt, 
and he waked in a half-crazed condition of 
mind. 

And this fact impressed him: innocent 
or guilty, good or bad, his people and the 
town would hold her guilty. 

Emeline left him in that flush of indig- 
nation which any woman feels at being sus- 
pected when she has given no cause for it. 
She did not wait to see if Mrs. Burt wanted 
her usual doses, nor did she pay any atten- 
tion to that good lady’s call for the regular 
gossip over her drugs. Without leaving off 
her hat or her cloak, she rushed to her 
room, and, all dressed as she was, sat and 
thought. Wasit for this that she had given 
this man all there was of her nature? Was 
it for this that she had loved him so unself- 
ishly and had compromised herself for 
him? For in repulsing Peppernell she felt 
herself acquitted and in a strong position; 
but in loving one above her station, and 
showing that love as unreservedly as she 
had done, she had given the gossips a right 
to trifle with her good name. 

**T have sacrificed more than he has!” 
she cried, in agony. ‘‘He can afford it. I, 
who haye nothing else, cannot.” 

She felt outraged that he should ask her 
such questions, or that he should let any 
doubt of her come into his mind. He 
knew before he approached her at all who 
she was, and he knew all the circumstances 
of her condition. He knew whose daugh- 
ter she was, how she came to New Canton, 
what she came for, and all about it. He 
knew that she had been at the Continental, 
that she had been at Mrs. Crosby’s, that 
she was at Burt’s, before he had ever 
spoken to her. Why did he come to her 
and—why did he throw himself in her 
way? Why did he make her love him, till 
he was her universe—all that was worth 
anything in it—if he did not intend to take 





her just as she was and precisely as he 
found her? 

Worthy of him! She felt that she was 
the better of the two, and that in the life- 
struggle that comes to every one she could 
be of more help to him than he could be to 
her. She knew her strength, and she knew, 
what evidently he did not, her integrity. 

And, with a feeling that she had been 
outraged, that the world was very cruel to 
one who was simply doing her best and 
who deserved better of it than she was like- 
ly to get, she fell into a troubled slumber. 

What were her dreams? Not pleasant 
ones. She saw James before her, and 
reached out her hands imploringly to him. 
But there came between her and him the 
forms of Peppernell, with his coarse, brutal 
laugh; Paddleford, with his rat-like grin; 
Burt, with his smooth presence; and another 
shadow, not well enough defined to strike 
at and kill, but stronger than all the rest— 
public opinion. 

And she woke from her miserable sleep 
a changed woman. She had lost her love, 
and gained what did not so well become 
her—ambition. Gone was the softness and 
sweetness that sat so lovingly upon her; and 
in its place there came a hard, stern deter- 
mination that the qualities she knew she 
had should be used hereafter to make her- 
self, and no one else. And, thus filled, she 
found she could remember her lover’s 
weakness without despair and even with- 
outa pang. Life had something in it to 
her beside him. 

The next morning James Gardiner was 
walking toward his office, still troubled and 
worried. Hecould not make up his mind 
to leave Emeline, for he loved her and 
without her life looked cheerless enough. 
Nor could he prevail upon himself to face 
what he knew he would be compelled to. 
If he married her, he could not take her 
and leave New Canton; for he could not 
leave his father and mother in their old 
age, he being their only stay. And, be- 

sides, he knew that change of place makes 
no difference in such cases. Her misfor- 
tunes would follow her to the end of the 
earth. 

And, thus torn and troubled, he met Mary 
Paddleford, for the first time since her mar. 
riage. Heretofore, when he had seen her 
coming, he had always avoided her, as he 
would have done this time, had he seen her 
soonenough. But, wrapped in thought, as 
he was, walking with his head down, he 
did not notice her till she was too close to 
avoid a recognition. He bowed and passed 
her, without saying a word. 

He knew, what all New Canton knew, 
that Mary Paddleford and her husband 
were not living happily together; he had 
heard it said that Tom had so far in- 
dulged his natural tendency for meanness 
as to beat her; and as he passed her she 
looked so sorrowful, so sad, so utterly 
miserable that he changed his mind and 
turned to speak to her. She had also 
stopped, asif in hope that he would turn 
toward her. 

**Mary!” 

It was the old tone, softened by grief and 
kindly, but with the slightest tinge of re- 
proach in it. 

In a frightened way, as if to see if any 


one was observing them, she came back to 
him. 
‘‘ Why do you look so frightened? Is 


any one watching you? Have you any 
fears of speaking to me on the street?” was 
Jim’s exclamation. 

*‘Oh! Jim, if he should see me speaking 
to you, or should know that I had, he 
would kill me!” 

‘Kill you! Kill you for speaking to an 
—old friend? Mary! What is this?” 

He noticed a blue-black spot on her face 
and a sore place just where the hair joins 
the skin over her temple. 

‘Don’t ask me,” she replied, shivering 
with terror; ‘‘and, Jim, don’t talk to me 
any more. I am afraid. I—I—am very 
miserable. But, Jim, I wanted to say to 
you that it was not my fault that I married 
him. Icould not help it. I did not dare 
to tell you why, and I had to let you go on 
thinking I was heartless and cruel and 
fickle. But I was not. 
How you will know some day. I did 
wrong in yielding to her. I did wrong in 
not doing as I wanted to and following 
you. But, Jim, dear, I am paying for it. 
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Iam thoroughly miserable, and if I dared 
I would kill myself and end it. ButImust 
leave you. ‘Don’t speak to me any more, 
I just wanted to say this to you, and say 
that I love you now as much as ever. But 
never speak to me again.” 

And, with the same frightened look, she 
hurried away. 

Gardiner looked at the poor woman, as 
she moved away from him, and something 
of the old feeling for her came back to him, 
He believed her when she said she had 
been forced to marry Paddleford, and he 
believed also that the impelling motive was 
something of a very serious nature. 

The sad look on her face haunted him 
and stayed with him all the day. At every 
turn he saw her tearful eyes looking ap- 
pealingly into his; and, loving Emeline 
Butterfield as he did, he felt half angry 
with himself that he had permitted his first 
love to be sacrificed as she had been, with- 
out a struggle for her. 

“I could have married her. Emeline, 
never!” he said to himself a hundred times, 
And, locking himself in his office, he under- 
took the hardest task man ever takes, that 
of obtaining control of himself. 

(To be Continued.) 
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One of the kings who was prominent in the 

Crusades was taken prisoner and confined for 
many months in a castle standing in that terri- 
tory which Turkey and Russia may soon deluge 
in blood. A musician, who had been a member 
of the household of this prince, sought long to 
find the spot in which his lord was immured; 
but could obtain no entrance bebind any castle’s 
bars. In place after place he wearily gave up 
search, because he could procure no sight of bis 
Jord. At last it occurred to him that in his 
childhood and when the king was young a de- 
licious strain of music had been greatly admired 
by them both; and, therefore, this wanderer, 
whenever he appeared before a prison, would 
produce on his flute that strain of music, in the 
hope that possibly his lord might hear it and 
know that the musician with whom he had beer 
acquainted was beneath his window. You have 
heard the story often, that one day this search- 
ing singer, having been refused entrance to the 
wards of a castle, sat down under its windows 
and hour by hour lifted up that entrancing mel- 
ody which the king he sought had known in his 
youth ; and at Jast a token was thrown to him 
out of a tower, indicating that his lord was 
there. I go up and down in search of scientific 
theology. Iam a poor musician, looking for 
my Lord. I am not admitted to the inner vaults 
of atl castles. I know not where he may be 
confined among the mysteries of the universe. 
Science knows, however, that somewhere he re- 
members a delicious strain of music, which both 
Revelation and Science heard in their youth. 
Religion and Science both have the nature of 
things as their earliest memory. Self-evident 
truth is the delicious strain of music which I 
will lift up under the barred windows of castle 
after castle, until from some tower I have a 
token indicating to me that my Lord is there. I 
know he heard that melody of self-evident truth 
when he was young, for the Old Testament was 
preceded by the Oldest and it is only self: 
evident truth. Among the perplexities of the 
univeree I will lift up the melody of axioms, 
self-evident propositions, intuitive truths, until 
out of the bars of mystery shall be thrown down 
atoken of my Lord, and he and I are together 
once more. [Applause.] 

Theodore Parker held that the Divine per- 
fection is the first of all theological truths; and 
so did David when he struck his harp at the 
edge of Siloa’s brook; so did Aschylus when 
he smote his under the shadow of the Acrop- 
olis; so have all lofty and clear souls taught 
that God is the fullness of all excellence ; and 
every just inference wecan draw from that fact 
is scientific. This morning 1 purpose to con- 
trast a false with a true optimism, or Parker’s 
inferences from the fact of God’s perfection 
with Christian inferences from the same fact. 

The perfection of the moral law, inhering in 
the nature of things, proves the perfection of 
the Divine nature. 

The perfection of the moral law 1s a self-evi- 
dent, axiomatic, intuitive truth. It is an axiom 
of conscience that the voice which says “I 
ought” utters a mandate absolutely perfect. 
Therefore, the law revealed by that mandate is 
perfect. There cannot be a here without @ 
there, or a before without an after, or a thought 
without a thinker, or a law without a law- 
giver, or a perfect law without a perfect law- 
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giver.—(See, for detailed proof of these propo- 
sitions, Lecture of February 12th.) 

Say what you will about the origin of evil, 
talk as blandly or as complainingly, as blindly 
or as searchingly as you please concerning the 
problem, not of error merely and of infirmity, 
but of deliberate sin and of absolute iniquity in 
the world; it yet remains true, scientifically, 
that all objection to the belief that God is per- 
fect is shattered on the axiomatic certainty of 
the perfection of the moral law. Wahowill dare 
to say that the nature of things is not perfect, but 
it is He? 

If, now, I am to recite my own personal 
creed, so farasIcan gain one from a philo- 
sophical point of view, it consists of these two 
propositions : 

1. God will do what he can for us. 

2. What God cannot do for us he has given 
us power to do for ourselves. 

That is my optimism, but it is optimism with 
an “ if.”? 

1. God will do what he can for us. 

2. What he can do for us is measured in part 
by our susceptibility. 

You admit, do you, that God will do what he 
ean for us? You think God is perfect? You 
are allagreed on that. Are you? Very well. 
Do not be frightened if I ask you to be con- 
sistent with yourselves. He will do what he 
can forus? Yes. 

8. God’s creation of our free susceptibility is 
a promise from him that he will fill it, if he can 
do so without destroying our freedom. 

4, Man has a susceptibility of oneness with 
God in conscience, 

5. He is, therefore, susceptible of sinlessness, 

6. Unless man’s free susceptibility of sinless- 
ness is somewhere filled in the history of the 
race, God’s ideal as to man as a type fails of 
realization. 

7. But God’s ideal and promise never fail. 

8. Therefore, the most perfect possible type 
of man will be brought into existence—that is, 
somewhere in history a sinless character will 
appear, 

9. Christ, a sinless character, has appeared 
in history. 

If we are to take as a test Christian convic- 
tion, victorious through ages, this last proposi- 
tion will stand. And I had almost said if we are 
to take infidel criticism as atest; for itis not 
the tendency of any form of modern research 
to cast supreme doubt on the sinlessness of 
Christ. Skepticism finds itself more and more 
exclaiming, with Rousseau: ‘Socrates died 
like a man ; the founder of Christianity ltke a 
God.”” Carlyle says of Voltaire that his cen- 
tral fault is that “he meddles with religion 
without being in any profound sense religious.” 
But modern skepticism is far more reverent 
than Voltaire was, and often has insight 
enough not to deny the sinlessness of the 
author of Christianity. It denies the sound- 
ness of his judgment in many particulars; 
talks in a light way about mistakes, greater or 
less ; but when it comes t» character, it is very 
nearly dumb before the challenge of Chris- 
tianity to show any evil there, It is not neces- 
sary for my present purpose, however, speak- 
ing of scientific optimism, to show that this 
point is conceded by infidelity, It has been a 
general consent of the ages that one man who 
had oneness with Conscience and with God in 
Conscience has appeared in the world, AllI 
need to emphasize is the certainty that unless 
the sinless character appears in history man’s 
susceptibility is not filled, the divine ideal for 
the species has not been realized, and God has 
not done what he can for us. How much can 

God do for us? As much as we are sus- 
ceptible of. How much are we susceptible 
of? Obedience to conscience, oneness with 
the moral law. If our Lord was a sinless char- 
acter, he was the first perfect man. He was 
what every man should have been from the be- 
ginning. He was the first creature exhibiting 
the full susceptibility of the human kind. God 
willdo what he can for us? Yes; butif he 
does that he will bring into existence some- 
where a sinless character. That is to be ex- 
pected. Such is in the susceptibility of man 
a§ a race; and such, therefore, is within the 
power of God without destroying our free will. 

“It is notan arbitrary procedure,’’ writes Dor- 
ner (‘Person of Christ,’’ Div. 11, Vol. iii, p. 
224), “but simply the necessity of the case, to see in 
Christ, so far as sinlessness is attributed to him, a 
divine revelation of God, which, by realizing, dis- 
closes the archetype of holiness ; which revelation 
could only be brought to pass through the medium 
of an unique distinctine being of God in him, by 
which the image of God attained to actual repre- 
sentation in the world.” 

10. The possibilities of human nature are ex- 
hibited in the humau nature of our Lord. 

11, Any religion that is without such a sinless 
character is defective in its exhibition of the 
Capabilities of man, and cannot, therefore, be a 
Perfect religion. 

12, Every religion except Christianity is de- 
fective in this supreme part. 

Plainly, we reach high issues here. But, as- 
Suredly, all this isin your belief that God will 
do what he can for us; and propositions like 
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these underlie the very latest schools in German 
thought. We have book after book on the sin- 
lessness of our Lord. Tne philosophical signifi- 
cance of the numerous attempts to write the 
life of our Lord lies in the fact of his sinless- 
ness. It is often said among German cultivat- 
ors of religious science that the character of 
God is the Alpha and Omega; but that the im- 
perfection of human nature, or the effect of 
sin, is the Beta and Upsilonof philosophy. One 
is the A and the Z, and the other is the B and 
the Y. When we listen to only these four let- 
ters of the alphabet, we are convinced that God 
will do what he can for us; that what he 
can do fs measured in part by our own free sus- 
ceptibility; that we have a free susceptibility of 
oneness with conscience ; and that somewhere 
in the history of the race a sinless character is 
to be expected. We cannot tell dates about 
God’s work. We do not know when he will do 
this. Buta perfect religion will look forward 
to such a character, or backward to such a 
character. Otherwise, it does not believe in 
God’s optimism; it does not believe that he 
will fill the susceptibilities he has created, 

Science must hold that the creation of a free 

susceptibility in mau is the promise of God to 
fill it, if he can do so without our loss of free- 
dom: There cannot be a great instinct without 
its correlate; and every great susceptibility of 
man is a divine promise that it will be filled, if 
we yield to him. One test of perfection iu a 
religion, therefore, is its power to bring out 
man into sinlessness ; and its power to do that 
must be tested by what it has done. We must 
look on every scheme of religious thought from 
the point of view of man’s susceptibility, and 
if any system of ideas limits God’s activities 
—will not allow that he in six thousand years 

has ever produced a sinless character, denies 

that he has filled the susceptibility he created 
and which was his promise—in that narrowness 
of its horizon we find something very repulsive 
to the breadth of view which Christ and Chris- 
tian philosophy cultivate. [Applause. ] 

1. God will do what he can for us, 

2. What he can do for us is measured in part 
by our need. 

83. We need holiness and pardon. 

4. It has been shown in previous discussions 
that we can obtain holiness best and pardon 
only through an atonement not our own.—(See 
Lecture of April 16th.) 

There is always in modern communities a 
great difficulty laid upon public discussion 
when the attempt is made to show that we 
really need some other assurance than that de- 
rived from general views of God’s goodness, if 
we are to know that we have had pardon. New 
England is filled with Christianity. We have 
all heard unspeakable revealed truths, until our 
philosophical thought is saturated with Chris- 
tian ideas of God’s goodness and condescen- 
sion more perfectly than twilight ever was by 
the coming sun. If aman stands up here to 
say that he wants some other assurance than a 
general view of God’s goodness, if he isto know 
he is pardoned, the reply sometimes is that 
God’s goodness is enough. The Prodigal Son 
came back, and in his case there was no atone- 
ment. Yes; but He who taught the parable of 
the Prodigal Son taught also that ‘“‘he came to 
give his lifea ransom for many.” [Applause.] 
“ This is my blood shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins’’ was the teaching of the same 
lips which taught that parable of the Prodigal 
Son, in which, of course, all the other teaching 
of the same Author is presupposed. We are 
not to shut up the Bible except at one open- 
ing, or sew a portion of its leaves together and 
take an isolated page of it and read that as if it 
were the whole. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son a complete statement! Why, the Sermon 
on the Mount is not! We are to take a view 
north, south, east, and west in the scriptural 
landscape, if we are to be liberal at all. But 
even in the parable of the Prodigal Son it is 
God’s mercy, it is God’s condescension, it is 
his merit, and not ours, that takes us back in 
peace. Everywhere it is presupposed in the 
New Testament that the atonement is a fact. 
To leave that out is to take the sun from the 
noon, and then try to judge the sky by a patch 
of the twilight. We must be fair with the 
record, and interpret it, at least, as honestly as 
we would a friend’s written will or a legal doc- 
ument, by looking at all there is init. Cole- 
ridge used to say—I beg p1rdon for quoting the 
remark in Boston—that if men were to inter- 
pret wills and legal documents as some who 
deny the fact of the vicarious atonement and 
the deity of our Lord are forced to interpret 
the New Testament lawyers would stand 
aghast. ‘‘[ have not fallen into these ways of 
interpretation,”’ said Coleridge(“ Table Talk,” 
p. 327), “‘for I went much beyond those who 
hold them. I went so far west that I came 
into the east.” [Applause.] You doubt whether 
if the New Testament teaches the deity of our 
Lord? What do these words mean ? “‘ What and 
if yeshall see the Son of Man ascend up to where 
he was before ?’’ Is man’s pre-existence taught 
in the New Testament? The pre-existence of 
our Lord is taught there. 

The truth is‘that, if you will take up the best 
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discussions from either side of the Atlantic and 
look at the present condition of exegetical con- 
tests, you will find that, more and more, objec- 
tion to the deity of our Lord is put upon philo- 
sopical grounds, and not on exegetical. Some 
of the old pieces of unfairness are being given 
up on both sides, for no doubt orthodoxy has 
strained many a text; but the general trend of 
scholarship both sides of the North Sea, as you 
may learn well enough by reading either side 
of the discussion, is to carry the debate over to 
the philosophical field, because it is tacitly un- 
derstood that the Bible does teach the fact of 
the vicariousness of the atonement and the 
deity of our Lord. To-day, when the field is 
widened to philosophical considerations, these 
thoughts that [am now presenting are among 
the most blazing of philosophical themes. I 
open here Dorner, and [ find him willing, face 
to face with Germany, to stand on propositions 
like these: “‘ We cannot conceive that God, in 
willing a world, should not also have willed it 
for perfection ; nor will it be necessary to con- 
sult a neces‘ity for the incarnation on the side 
of man, in the fact of sin, because we find its 
necessity also in the need of perfection ; or be- 
cause we affirm it to have been a necessity for God, 
in so far as, if he willed a perfect world, he could 
not omit to will the God-man, who is its honor and 
crown.”’—(‘*Person of Christ,’? Div. 11, Vol. 
ILI, pp. 238, 239.) [Applause.] 
. America has not fought enough on this phi- 
losophieal ground to know its importance ; but 
Germany has. You have been accustomed to 
use proof-texts to prove all this ; and you have 
been logically victorious, as Germany has been, 
in that contest. For one student, I think that 
you have driven into chaos, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, all exegetical opponents ;.and that 
Moses Stuart, Dorner, and Liddon have done 
this. I asserted on this platform, weeks ago, 
that Moses Stuart’s proof-texts never have 
been answered, and the curious and the only 
reply that has been offered is that 1 make no 
reference to proof-texts! But this philosophic- 
al outline of scientific optimism is in place in 
Boston, if it is in place in Berlin and in Edin- 
burg, and assuredly it has hada placein the 
best discussions of Germany for fifty years. 
Any religion that comes to me with a demand 
that I surrender to it my life, and does not give 
me assurance asto my pardon before God, or ex- 
hibit to me the way of peace with my whole en- 
vironment, is marked by a lack of intellectual 
seriousness, The central thought with me is 
that no scheme of religious science can give a 
man peace before his demand for pardon, un- 
less it have in it the idea of an atonement not 
our own, and revealing God’s mercy, conde- 
scension, and justice in the biblical way. I 
wish peace for, myself, as well as for others, 
and in the search for it must demand that self- 
evident truth be not ignored. When 1, in com- 
pany with my conscience, go hence; or when 
I, with untutored but fully awakened moral in- 
stincts, stand now face to face with the insuf- 
ferably resplendent moral law, I desire har- 
monization with my environment. This I do 
not, this, my conviction is, I cannot obtain 
from any scheme of thought not Christian. 
Christianity itself .has. diffieulty. enough in 
washing Lady Macbeth’s red right hand; but 
it is scientifically known that diluted Chris- 
tianity never can do that business. [Great ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen, that business must be 
done. Philosophy every day is growing more 
serious. The literature of the world is deep- 
ening in its earnestness. Woman is coming into 
modern literature, and it is, therefore, being 
purified, and with its purification we have a 
great increase of literary sensitiveness con- 
cerning moral ideas. Philosophy partakes in 
this increase of keenness of moral insight; 
and the time is coming when it will be asked, 
in the name of exact research, how Lady Mac- 
beth’s hand can be wasbed, and when it will be 
ascertained in the name of self-evident truth 
that a diluted form of Christianity cannot wash 
Lady Macbeth’s hand. A lack of intellectual, 
yes, a lack of moral seriousness belongs to 
every philosophy, and even more to every re- 
ligion that plays fast and loose with self-evi- 
dent truth, when the problem is to give peace 
to man face to face with his entire environ- 


ment. 

In the University of Berlin I heard Dornet 
call out once before a crowded auditory of 
scholars from the Elbe, the Rhine, the Oder, 
and the Thames: ‘‘ Gentlemen, conscience has 
been deeply investigated in the last fifty years. 
We know now not only that ma» has conscience, 
but that conscience has man.”” Show me a phi- 
losophy that can wash Lady Macbeth’s red 
right hand, and I will show you undiluted 
Christianity in other terms. [Much applause. | 

So far as what God will do for us is measured 
by our need we are not true to Christian 
optimismif we do not say that God will pro- 
vide for our peace if our wills permit. But is 
it not known that he can, by a great arrange- 
ment, which we call the Atonement, make 
possible our harmony with our environment, 
even after we have sinned. Germany says that 
incontrovertibly the incarnation and atonement 
are so far-necessary as they are indispensable 
to man’s pardon and holiness. Not only can 


we not reach perfection without them; but, 
after having once fallen into disloyalty to the 
moral law, we cannot have pardon without 
them. If God will do what he can for us, he 
will secure for us blessedness by seeuring both 
holiness and pardon, if we will accept them. 

6. If the Incarnation and Atonement are facts, 
they satisfy man’s highest needs. 

This has been proved philosophically in the 
last fifty years, with a fullness of detail beyond 
a reply. 

7. If we admit, therefore, that God will do 
what he can for us, we must say that it is ante- 
cedently probable that a great arrangement 
will be made by which pardon will be possible 
without violation of self-evident truth. 

This is only Michael Angelo again, old man in 
the Vatican, and blind, feeling along that Torso, 
in many places fragmentary, and estimating 
what the plan of the whole must be. This is 
only the French astronomer, Leverrier, asking 
where the unknown planet is that produced the 
perturbations of a planet that has been observed 
for years. This is only science, in the name of 
the unity of the moral, as well as the physical 
law, walking out into the infinities and the eter- 
nities with as much courage about the.moral 
side of God’s nature as about that side of his 
will which groduces physical arrangements, We 
believe he will do the best he can for us in all 
particulars. And, as we know there is a unity in 
the physical law of the universe, we know there 
is in the moral; and, therefore, as we go out 
from here to Orion, knowing that gravitation is 
one thing here and one thing there, we go out 
on the moral law from here to the Great White 
Throne itself and bend a curve around the in- 
finities till we feel sure that God’s heart beats in 
response to man’s wants of holiness and pardon, 
and beats in such a way that he, because he is 
God, will do what he can for us, from an eternal 
necessity of love. 

‘1. God will do what he can for us, 

2. What he can do for us is measured in part 
by his own perfections. 

8. He cannot deny himself. Therefore, 

4. He cannot give pardon previous to repent- 


on hat! A limit to God’s power? He loves 
us, and he is as a father in this world, who will 
not pardon a child until the child has repented. 
A deliberate lie has been told you by a child of 
yours and brazen impudence stands upon the 
boy’s face. With entire intelligence as to the 
character of his act, he devies that he has told a 
lie and exhibits no sorrow for it. ‘‘ Come, now,”’ 
it is,said to you, ‘‘be liberal. Pardon that child 
before he has repented.”’ *‘ Of course, I cannot,”’ 
youreply. ‘“Ilovethe child. If I pardon him 
before he repents, [injure him. He is old enough 
to know what he is about. He understands the 
evil of falsehood. He knows perfectly that he 
has done a thing that shoul not have been done, 
and knows that I know this; and now, if I 
pardon him before he repents at all, I injure 
him.” ‘Well, but be advanced in your 
thought. [Laughter.] Have enlightened views 
of the universe. Do look a little into the vif- 
ference between new tools and the old bluct 
weapons of warfare. Do not employ bows and 
arrows any more. Use columbiads.” ‘ Why, 
itis a columbiad in; my own soul thatI will 
not pardon that boy until he repents; for I 
shall injure himif I do. I love him.” The 
columbiad is directed at your bosom! ‘* Ad- 
vanced thought! I am advanced enough to 
take care of my child, andI cannot in love 
pardon him until can do so without injuring 
bim.”? A very fathomless cannot that is. This 
unwavering curve of the moral law. I- believe 
sweeps around all the constellations of the 
inner sky; and, although God will do what he 
can for us, he cannot without denying himself 
pardon us until we repent. ? 

5. God cannot without denying himself give 
blessedness where there is no holiness. 

Self-evident truth does not always sing 
Elysian melodies. It sings very stern battle 
anthems, and when you have fought the bat- 
tle then it sings trumpet tones of bliss indeed. 

The central lie of.an unscientific optimism 
is the song of the Sirens: ‘‘ Let us do what we 
will; we shall by and by will to do what we 
ought.”’ 

5.. With God is no liberty to do whatis not 
fitting. 

6. It is not fitting that sin be forgiven with- 
out an atonement. 

This was, Anselm’s position (‘‘ Cur Deus 
Homo??’), and for eight hundred years that 
thought has been tossed about in debate and 
swims to-day probably at the very top of all 
philosophical discussion on this theme. God 
has no liberty to do what is not fit. 

Julius Miiller reads this thought, and calls 
“pause” to all thinkers of our day before that 
one idea. God has no liberty to do what is 
not fitting. It is not fitting thatcin be forgiven 
without an atonement. Your Dorner bows 
there; your Nitzch and Rothe bow there ; your 
New England, your Scottish, and your English 
theologians bow there; and infidelity itself, 
when asked to face that proposition, evades 
it, and has done so for eight hundred 
years! I do not know where there is a fair 





philosophical discussion from the point of view 
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of skepticism on self-evident truth as applied 
to the Atonement. What amI doing here? I 
am discussing transcendentalism in its relations 
to religious science. Whatisittodothat? It 
is to apply self-evident truth to the innermost 
holiest of Christianity itself. It is to lift up 
before the bars of mystery and under the win- 
dow of our Lord the anthem which he heard in 
his youth, and which he gave us the capacity to 
sing, and which he will recognize by coming 
forth as Conqueror. [Applause.] ‘ 

1. God will do what he can for us. 

2. What he can do for us is to be measured 
by what he has done for us. 

3. He has not destroyed the freedom of the 
will. 

4. He has not prevented evil. 

5. What he has not done cannot be done wisely, 

6. The Incarnation and Atonement may be 
proved by historical evidence to be facts of 
history. 

7. If they are such, they reveal what God has 
done. 

8. What God has done is well done. 

1. God will do what he can for us. 

2. What he cannot do for us he will give us 
power to do for ourselves. 

3. The origin of evil in the universe is in the 
failure of free agents to do the best they can 
for themselves. 

Gentlemen, [ am not bound in partisan wraps 
and withes. If I know myself, I have no desire 
other than to be clear and straightforward. 
But I know that a little while ago I was not in 
he world, and that a little while hence I shall 

e here nolonger. I know that I cannot escape 
from myself, God,and myrecord. I know that 
I wish to go hencein peace with myself and 
God and that irreversible past. I look about 
in this dim stir of existence for a scheme of 
thought that will harmonize me with my whole 
environment, I want it. Iam not ashamed of 
self-love, though I am of selfishness. What is the 
difference between self-love and selfishness ? 
Selfishness is a disproportionate love of self. 
Self-love is a proportionate love of self. We 
have a right to self-love, and it is not without a 
proper placeif it urges us to intellectual serious- 
ness. Selfishness is always wrong, for it is the 
disproportionate love of self. I have a right to 
love myself as well as anybody else whose 
being is of the same worth; but I must love 
God in proportion to his being—that is, in- 
finitely—and my neighbor as myself, because 
he has as much being as I. Self-love leads me 
to ask how I can be harmonized with my past 
and my conscience and my God. I assure you 
solemnly, my friends, that I cannot put any- 
thing except full Christianity under my head 
and be at peace. I have been in the jaws of 
death. I hope I have seen enough of life to be 
a little above caring what men say for or against 
any position I may tdke up, for I am not to be 
here long at the longest. You are not to be 
herelong. We are to be gathered home, as our 
fathers were, and we wish to go hence in peace. 
In the name of cool precision, in the name of 
the philosophy that dares not believe a lie or 
call anything that is obscure clear, it must be 
declared that Christianity, and it alone, can 
harmonize us with an irreversible record of de- 
liberate sin, with a God who is a thousand con- 
sciences, and with a conscience that is a thou- 
sand swords. [Great applause.]—Boston Ad- 


vertiser. 
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Biblical Research, 


THE GNOSTIC USE OF “IA0.” 


Bavcpissin, in his Studien zur Semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, has given a list of the vari- 
ous amulets and other Gnostic remains in 
which the name ’Idéu, or Jehovah, occurs; and 
among these he finds no less than 88 in which 
the name is read along with titles ascribed to 
God in the Old Testament or the names of Old 
Testament patriarchs. The name is generally 
associated with a representation of Abraxas, or 
Abrasax, the letters of which ferm the sacred 
number 365, corresponding to the number of 
days inthe year. Abraxas has a man’s figure, 
a hen’s head, and two serpents instead of feet; 
and he usually holds a shield in one hand and 
a scourge in the other. According to Irensus, 
the pame and representation of Abraxas were 
the invention of the followers of Basilides ; but 
more probably they only borrowed them from 
an older source. The name ’Idéw is accom- 
panied on the gems sometimes by SaBawh— 
that is, Tsébdéth ‘*(the Lord) of hosts,” some- 
times by Adwva: (“‘ my lord ”’) and EAwa: (“ my 
God’), sometimes by ASpakag ’adwy ara (‘thou 
O Abraxas, art lord’’), sometimes by the name 
of Movon, or Moses. afaw6 is occasionally 
written SaGaw, A metal plate in the Karlsruhe 
Museum bears the names of the angels Michael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, and Ananael (‘‘God is 
gracious’’), besides that of Iao, and Michael is 
associated with Iao elsewhere. One gem, plain- 
ly intended as a charm, beara on one side the 
inscription, "Idw ’ASpacd¢ ’Adwvai dyvov bvoua 
deFtat duvdulejc gvAdgsare OveBiav TMavAeivav— 


“*O Iao, Abraxas, Adonai, the Holy Name, pro- 
pitious powers, guard Vibia Paulina”; and on 
the other side, ard ravroc kaxov daivovoc—'‘ from 
every evil demon.”? Another gem has SoAouwv 
ZaGaw; while a third, besides ‘Aduvaiov, 
"EAwaiov, and SaBad, has 
"Téa 
avai Ba 
aB2avab 
which Baudissin explains as 4/avaé (that is, 
ns % SN—‘‘a father art thou to us’’), read once 
backward and once forward, and being writ- 
ten once, though sounded twice. The same 
gem contains other words, less easily intelligible, 
as well as the 7 vowels, which were regarded 
as symbols of the planets and peculiarly sacred. 
A gem from the ancient Cyrenaica has upon it 
the names of Abraham, Isaak, and Jacob, and 
an inscription on a silver plate, after mentioning 
Tao, Adonaios, and Sabaoth, runs as follows: 
éxt tov peyddov cat dyiov ovduatog tov Cavroc 
kepiov Seo Aauvavavoiov Kai ’Adwraiov Kal "Tdw 
nai LaBabh6—“ In the great and holy name of the 
iving Lord God Damnananeus and Adoneusand 
Iao and Sabaoth.’’ The amulet was clearly in- 
tended to ward off evil spirits, sicknesses, and 
the evil eye ; and Damnananus {is merely a cor- 
ruption of the name Damnameneus, which is 
found on other gems, as well as on a magical 
papyrus. Damnameneus was originally one of 
the Idwan Daktyli, and, according to Hesychlus, 
belonged to the 'Egéova ypdupara, or formule 
discovered by the Daktyli and inscribed on the 
image of Artemis at Ephesus. A gem which 
represents a nude man with four wings and a 
crab in the hand contains the name of Iao on 
the obverse, and the names of the angels 
Michael, Gabriel, Kustiel, and Raphael on the 
reverse. According to Bellerman, Kustiel is 
Sx pwp—‘the Bow (or the Truth) of God.” 
The name of Michael also appears with that of 
Tao on a gem which represents Horus surround- 
ed with snakes and sitting on ascarab. Be- 
sides these 38 amulets, Baudissin quotes two 
magical Egyptian papyri in Greek and Demotic, 
now in the museum at Leiden, one of which 
has the words deGv drdvrwv "Idwv aad, 
and mentions “the 365 names of the great 
God,” and the other associates the name of 
Tao with those of Eloai and Sabaoth. He also 
refers to a large number of other Gnostic 
legends which contain the name of Iao, 
but without any other Old Testament 
name. It may be argued, however, from the 
first set of legends that, just as Sabaoth or 
Eloai are of Old Testament origin, so also is 
Iao, and that the opinion of Movers and others 
that Iao was a heathen god must therefore be 
setaside. The name ’Iad, once adopted by the 
Gnostics as a title of the Supreme Deity, soon 
gave rise to a cabalistic interpretation, and it 
was accordingly explained as being composed 
of the first, middle and last vowel, to signify 
that the Supreme Deity is both first and last 
and the completer of all things. But, as Bau- 
dissin acutely remarks, this cannot have been 
the primary origin of the word, as in that case 
it would have begun with alpha, and not with 
iota. 
EE 
In 1863 Dr. W. Wright, of the British Muse- 
um, discovered that one of the Syriac MSS. of 
the collection (known as Add. MS., 17106) con- 
tained a hitherto unknown version of a por- 
tion of the prophet Isaiah, Being unable to 
edit it himself, for lack of time, it was copied 
in 1866 by Dr. Ceriani, of Milan, who has 
since thoroughly examined and edited it. It is 
an anonymous version, the portion of the codex 
which would contain the date and name of 
copyist being missing; yet it is conjectured, 
with no small degree of probability, that it is 
part of the version made by (or under) Bishop 
Philoxenus, of Mabry. The codex seems to 
consist of two parts of distinct manuscripts. 
It is written in the ancient Estrangelo char- 
acter, small letters, but elegant, and cannot 
be younger than of the seventh century. Its 
age thus puts it beyond the possibility of be- 
longing to some of the later Syriac recensions 
or versions. The first part of the MS. contains 
ragments of Jeremiah and is written in a dif- 
ferent- hand from the other portion. It con- 
tafMs notes marking sundry church lessons, 
some of them in a hand farlaterthan the body 


of the codex. The various chirograpbical marks 
and the scanty punctuation are in the style of 
the oldest’ analogous codices, and, like many 
of the MSS. in the Syriac language now being 
frequently unearthed for the learned world, 
adds somewhat to the known Syriac vocabu- 
lary. Togethtr with this codex is published 
another (Brit. Mus. Add. MS., 14429) con- 
taining fragments of Isaiah of the recension 
of Jacob of Edessa. All these versions in 
Syriac, later than the fifth century, seem to be 
translated from the Greek rather than the 
Hebrew, and, in the judgment of the editor, 
these two codices, so far as the Book of Isaiah 
is concerned, seem to be in the same hand- 
writing. 


++».Dr. Land’s new Hebrew Grammar is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention. It is very 


radical] in its principles, paying little respect to 
the Masoretie vowel points. Dr. Land holds 
that the old Hebrew had, like the Arabic, only 
the three yowels. 








fine Arts. 


Tue fact that the N. Y. Herald lately pub- 
lished a column of telegraphic intelligence from 
Paris descriptive of Healey’s portrait of Bis- 
marck, and that the same paper gave to its 
readers last week three columns of telegraphic 
dispatches describing the opening of the Paris 
Salon the day before, might be considered as an 
encouraging indication of a growing interest 
in artistic matters in this country. But it is 
well to remember that the proprietor of The 
Herald lives in Paris, and naturally feels that 
the subject most talked about there would be 
most interesting to New York readers. The 
opening of the annual exhibition, which is 
called the Salon, interests all Paris, because 
it is a city of artists, without whose pres- 
ence it would sink into decay. But New 
York is not artistic. If it were, there 
would not be among the exhibitors in the 
Paris Salon this year twenty-two American 
painters, who had to go abroad to gain a rep- 
utation. But the twenty-two happy Amer- 
icans who had their pictures admitted to the 
French Salon were only a select few out of the 
multitude of our countrymen in Paris striving 





for the same honor. Though there are so many. 


American artists in Paris, there is not a single 
French artist of reputation in America. There 
were 7,923 paintings and drawings offered for 
exhibition; but not more than one-third of 
them were accepted. A good many of the re- 
jected pictures will doubtless find their way 
over here and seek purchasers in our auction- 
rooms, 

..«.There is a full-length portrait, life size, 
of the late Senator Sumner in the exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design, which has 
very small merit as a work of art, but is an un- 
mistakable resemblance of its subject. He is 
represented in the act of delivering a speech in 
a moment of great excitement; and, judging 
from the costume, it may be imagined that the 
painter intended to represent him in the act of 


‘ delivering his famous speech in the Senate on 


the barbarism of slavery, which caused the as- 
sault upon him by Preston Brooks. The owner 
of the portrait, according to the catalogue, is 
“the State of South Carolina’; but we fear 
that uoder the restoration of the Bourbons in 
that state the portrait of Senator Sumner will 
have small chance of being hung in any of the 
public buildings of South Carolina. It should 
have been sent to Columbia before Governor 
Chamberlain abdicated his office in favor of 
Wade Hampton. 

....dean Baptiste Medou, whose death was 
apnounced a few days ago, was, says the Xol- 
nische Zeitung, one of the finest and most orig- 
inal painters of the modern Belgian School, as 
well as a veteran among the Belgian artists. To 
his country he was what Meissonier is to 
France, only the Belgian master possessed a 
richer fancy and a wider domain than the 
French master. ‘ He died, so to epeak, on the 
field of honor; for four days before his death 
‘he greeted the King and the Queen of Bel- 
gium, at the opening of the exhibition in Brus- 
sels, in the position of honorary president of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colors.’ His 
works were not altogether unknown in New 
York; but they were not common in our pic- 
ture sales. 

....There have been some important sales of 
pictures during the past week, or, at least, 
some attempted sales at auction, which failed 
to attract attention, and the prices obtained 
were so low that the principal paintings were 
withdrawn. At one of these auctions a charm- 
ing landscape by C. Troyon brought but five 
hundred dollars, and a good example of that 
best of modern marine painters, Van Beest, sold 
for only two hundred. It was worth a cartload 
of such marine paintings as those by Turner in 
the Lenox Library. At one of these auctions 
most of our New York artists were represent- 
ed; but they failed to create any of the enthu- 
siasm which used to characterize the offerings 
of similar collections in the auction-rooms. 


...A letter from Rome says: “‘Oneof the ex- 
ecutors of Mr. Hart, the sculptor, informed me 
that the exquisite group left by Mr. Hart, the 
‘Triumph of Virtue,’ will be for sale in a 
sbort time; but that there is some danger of its 
being purchased by an Austrian count, who 
wanted to buy it when it was in clay.” 


«++» The Palette Club of this city is presumed 
to be composed of artists ; but it has just elected 
Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court of this 
state, its president. The Judge has a niece, 
however, who is an artist, and it may be on her 
account that he was selected. 


.-»-Mr. Ruskin says of Turner: “ He always 
painted notthe place itself, but his impression 
of it, and this on sturdy principle.’? And this 


will be a sufficient explanation of the other-— 


wise wholly inexplicable character of Turner’s 
landscapes. 

.».»Miss May Alcott has been working £0 dil 
igently abroad that one of her pictures has been 
accepted by the committee of the Paris Salon, 





Personalities, 


WE are under no obligations to believe any- 
thing that Charles Mackay says because he 
says it, for a man who describes Broadway, as he 
did in one of his letters from New York to the 
London Jilustrated News, as a street lined with 
double rows of shade trees, and could describe 
Fifth Avenue as built up of white marble 
houses, is not a writer whose observations are 
entitled to any respect. But Mr. Mackay tells 
the following story of the late W. H. Seward, 
which, if not strictly true, as it probably ig 
not, is, at least, characteristic of our departed 
statesman. According to Mr. Mackay, Mr, 
Seward, when in England, went with him to 
the Crystal Palace. The ex-governor lighted 
acigar and began tosmoke, when a police- 
man, meeting the pair, said to Mr. Seward, ina 
tone of authority: ‘‘Sir, it’s against the rules 
to smoke in these grounds. Put out your 
cigar or leave the place.” ‘‘Sir,’? Mr, Seward 
rejoined, with equal dignity, “itis against the 
rules for me to give youhalfacrown, Take 
it and put it in your pocket and leave my 
presence.” The man looked round, took the 
half-crown, and discreetly turned away in the 
opposite direction ; and Mr, Seward, we infer, 
continued to smoke, 


....Ex-President Grant has been paying a 
visit to Thomas Nast, of Harper’s Weekly, at the 
residence of that successful caricaturist, in 
Morristown, N, J. This is the highest compli, 
ment that was ever paid toa member of the 
profession, unless it were in the case of Thack- 
eray, who refused to continue on the staff of 
Punch if John Tenniel continued to draw earica- 
tures of Louis Napoleon. The visit of General 
Grant to Mr. Nast was doubtless prompted by 
personal regard ; but it was owing to his felici- 
tous caricatures that President Grant knew 
what manner of person the caricaturist was. It 
will be a long while, we may venture to predict, 
before Lord Beaconsfield or Mr, Gladstone makes 
a personal visit to John Tenniel, who has done 
for them what Nast did for President Grant. 

....Our minister to the French Government, 
having declined a testimonial from the Em- 
peror of Germany, he has been highly compli- 
mented for doing so by one of our contem- 
poraries, who says: ‘‘It is good to know that 
there is at least one Republican statesman who 
cao refuse a present.’? But we have yet to hear 
of any American diplomatic representative of 
this country, either Republican or Democrat, 
who accepted a present from a foreign govern- 
ment. The law forbids it, and Mr. Washburne 
had no choice inthe matter. It was no credit 
to him to refuse what he could not accept. 


....Olive Logan says in one of her letters 
from London that one of the most successful 
advocates in England to-day is an American— 
Judah P. Benjamin, formerly secretary of state 
to Jefferson Davis. He is literally run down 
with business, and turns people with their 
hands full of gold away from his doors every 
day, simply because he has no time to attend 
to their cases. He earns a matter of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars every year, and could 
earn more if he could put a legal extension on 
the twenty-four hours. 

...-A correspondent in a letter to the Rocky 
Mountain News says,in a very effusive descrip- 
tion of Mary Clemmer, that she is the most pop- 
ular as well as the best paid newspaper writer 
now, and that she is not only the most thorough. 
ly womanly of women, but ‘‘that her conversa- 
tion is like the air of a June mornieg, redolent 
with the air of apple-blossoms and musical 
with the songs of spring birds.’’ It is not 
often that one woman, and least of all a liter. 
ary woman, speaks in this manner of another 
woman. 

...-A dispatch from Rome says ex-Queen 
Isabella has requested the Pope to use his influ- 
ence with King Alfonso to dissuade him from 
contracting a marriage with a princess not of 
the Catholic faith. The princess in question is 
the youngest daughter of Queen Victoria; but 
the Pope does not seem inclined to interfere— 
probably because he thinks that if Alfonso the 
XUth should marry a Protestant he will be in 
less danger of adopting her religion than she. 
of becoming a Catholic. 


....The wealthy who keep their balances at. 
Coutts’s, says the London World, are somewhat. 
nervous. The senior partner, aged eighty five, 
died the other day, and the management.of the. 
bank is intrusted to the junior partner, a raw 
boy of eighty-two, with not more than sixty 
years’ experience in the house. 

.. After all the noise about it, Murat Hal- 
stead says he happens to have information that 
there was no discussion about the wine ques- 
tion in the White House. The wine was placed 
on the table at the state dinner, as. a matter of 
course. 

....Lord Bury is the chairman of committee 
of the new London School of Homeopathy and 
Lord Ebury the president. If there were & 
vice-president needed, Lord Salisbury would be 
the right man forthe place, and then the school 
might properly be called a bury-all society. . 
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Dr. Foret has described the habits of a 
poisonous spider, (Chiracanthium nutriz, of 
Walkepaer) which lives in the hedges of Switz- 
erland in the autumn, The female spins a 
yery fine and dense silken cocoon, as large as a 
ben’s egg, but more or less spherical. Itis in 
this hermetically closed case that the spider 
places her packet of eggs. If a cut is made in 
the cocoon, the spider shows her head, opens 
her large mandibles, and death to those that 
suffer themselves to be bitten. If a living fly 
is offered to it, it falls dead at the first bite. 
When the spider has bitten once or twice its, 
poison, contained in its hollow mandibles, be- 
comes diminished in quantity and less deathly. 
When it bites a rather large insect, the latter 
becomes: stupefied a few minutes and then en- 
tirely recovers. Several years ago Dr. Forel 
was bitten in the finger by afemale. He felt a 
violent pain in the hand and armas high up as 
the elbow. For at least a minute after he 
felt sick, a cold sweat passed over him, 
and a friend, who was with him, held him 
up by the arm and led him into the house. 
There was no swelling. The general malaise 
aud pain in the arm soon dissipated, but the 
bitten place remained painful for several days. 
It is a peculiarity of this poison that its effect 
is sudden and deadly, and of short duration, 
both in man and in insects. The male wanders 
near the nest of the female. It is smaller, 
slenderer, and its jaws are feebler. It is also 
poisonous, though less so than the female. “I 
have been twice bitten by it. The pain is 
severe, but local and transitory. One day I 
placed a female in the web of a large spider of 
another species. The latter immediately threw 
\tself upon the other, enveloped it with 
threads, and began to feed upon it, when the 
poisonous species, disengaging its jaws, bit 
one of the feet of its victor. Immediately it 
let go and ran away, holding upits bitten leg, 
which seemed to be paralyzed, and, rubbing it 
against the threads of its web, in an instant 
detached it from its body. The large spider, 
consciously or not, resolved to save its 
life by amputating its leg. It remained 
quiet fora while near its web, and then went 
into it, with one leg less. During this time the 
poisonous spider had extricated herself from 
the web and ran away. I then threw it back 
into the web. The other spider darted upon 
it and again swathed it in silk; but, more 
prudent this time, it devoured it without 
being bitten.’”? This is the first account we 
have happened to meet with of truly venomous 
spiders, which probably are not so common as 
usually supposed. In the Southern States is 
a species of Latrodectes, a large black spider, 
with a large globular abdomen, which is known 
to be poisonous and is allied to a venomous 
species inhabiting Southern Europe. 


«»+»Decandolle, the celebrated Swiss botan- 
ist, has started a question which promises to be 
a very interesting one. Does a tree produce 
flowers or fruit earlier as its age increases, tem- 
perature and other circumstances remaining 
the same? He gives a number of observations 
to show that in some cases they do, and in 
other cases they do not, and botanists are ina 
(uardary. It is generally found in these con- 
‘radictory cases that there is a near reason, not 
éisverned, that will explain the whole. It has 
dren aoted by American botanists (see Salem vol- 
une of Proceediogsof Am. Association) that 
trees of the strongest constitutions leaf the ear- 
he-t. Thus there are varying times of leafing in 
Norway spruces, though both be of one age. In 
a severe winter, if one of two such die, it will 
be the one which leafs the latest. Thé early 
one isthe hardiest. Now a young tree is al- 
Ways more tender than one approaching a 
flowering condition, Young trees are often 
destroyed when older ones escape. This being 
the case, there would be a difference ia the 
time of leafing between such young ones and 
their elders. On the other hand, where young 
trees had as strong a constitution as older 
ones, and there may be many such cases, 
there would be little difference. 


--«e** Plant Life in Norway” is the title of a 
very interesting volume just issued in Ger- 
man by Prof. Schubeler, of Christiana, There 
are many novel facts brought to light in the 
work that bear on many questions in modern 
scientific discussions. In particular, he notes 
that it is light which induces high color in 
Vegetation, while heat operates more on form- 
ing sugar. Hence, the brighter and clearer the 
light in any region the more numerous will be 
high-colored flowers; but the greater number 
of sweet flowers in proportion to color will be 
found in tropical regions. Hence, in Alpine coun- 
tries, with the clearer light, bright colored 
flowers abound, as they do in the Aretics, 
where during the growing season there is contin- 
uous day for some months, If color and sweet 
secretions are given to plants for the purpose 
of securing insect aid in fertilization, as Sir 
Johu Lubbock and Mr, Wallace would say, would 
hey not be equally valuable to plants in trop. 


. cal and arctic regions?. Or wouldit be argued 


that the less number of insects in these cold 
places makes it more important that the plants 
should be more gay, in order to attract? 


...-Mr. Darwin is not recognized as a scien- 
tific man by some of the learned leaders in 
France, and more’s the pity. However much 
Mr. Darwin and some of bis followers may have 
overdrawn their accounts with Nature, we owe 
them a debt of gratitude for showing us how 
species vary, and we are under no obligation to 
name and describe every trifling form we see. 
The great want of a Darwin in France is fre- 
quently illustrated in French botanical works. 
A Mons. Boreau is getting out a “Flora of Cen- 
tral France,’’ and names and describes no less 
than one hundred and forty-one “‘ species ’’ of 
roses as native to that district. Of the sec- 
tion in which is the sweet-briar he makes 
thirty-one “‘species,’’ and of the common dog- 
rose, which a Darwinian would hardly distin- 
guish from a sweet-briar, no less than sixty-one 
‘* species.”” Here are surely “‘links’’? enough 
in the evolutionary chain. Fancy one having 
' to get the names and characters of one hundred 
and forty-one species of roses before he could 
have much claim to be even a “‘local”’ botan- 
ist. The revulsion from this sort of nonsense 
does much to fill the Darwinian ranks. 


-»»Prof. W. C. Holbrook has been examin- 
ing the Indian mounds on Rock River, two 
miles above Sterling, Ill. In one mound he 
found a dolmen, or quadrilateral wall, covered 
with large flat stones. In the dolmen he found 
the teeth of some species of animal, no less 
than eight human skeletons, partially decayed, 
and two fossils. In another mound he found a 
; pavement six feet long and four and one-half 
feet wide, made of pieces of flat limestone, 
. which were burned red, and some had been al- 
most converted into lime. On and about the 
pavement he found charcoal, and by the side 
he found the charred skeletons of several hu- 
man beings. In another mound he founda 
human skull perforated with a circular open- 
' ing about the size of a dime. It had been made 
during life, for the edges of the bone had com- 
menced to cicatrize, 


....Oaremoving theroof of the village church 
of Blyborough, England, for repairs, a large 
number of ticks (Argas Fischerii) were found; 
and, as a good many bats were disturbed from 
their hiding places, it is most probable that 
this tick sucks the blood of the bats. Another 
species of Argas is in Furope, found on the 
pigeon. These are large ticks, with flat bodies» 
and have not yet been found in this country 
north of Texas. Only a single species is 
known in North America—the Argas Americana 
, Packard described in the annual report of 
| Hayden’s U. 8. Geological Survey of the Ter- 
‘ ritories for 1872. It occurred among a number 
of ticks taken in Texas from cattle. 


+s--The wumber of asteroids remains at 172. 
No. 170 was found by Perrotin, at Marseilles, on 
January 10th; No. 171 by Borrelly, on January 
13th ; and No. 172 on February 5th. No. 170 was 
discovered in this country independently, by 
Peters, a few evenings later, Perrotin’s discov- 
ery was not announced by telegram, as usual, on 
account of a suspicion that it might turn out to 
be one of the older asteroids, of which two— 
Frigga and Medusa—are adrift in that part of 
the sky. Hence the separate announcement of 
Peters’s discovery, and the confusion for a week 
or two as to the total number of asteroids. 


-.--Mr. J. C. Chandler, ofthis city, publishes 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten a series of 
careful and valuable observations made on 
about 25 of the principal variable stars during 
1875. We take especial pleasure in mentioning 
this, beeause very little attention has hitherto 
been paid in this country to this interesting 
branch of stellar astronomy, although the sub- 
ject is one which is especially adapted to ama- 
teurs, requiring but little apparatus and no 
extraordinary mathematical attainments, 


«eee The American Naturalist for April con- 
tains a very readable article by Mr. L. Trou- 
velot on the use of the antenne in insects. He 
thinks they are the seat of a distinct sense, 
which needs a new name, s0 as'to be distin- 
guished from and not confounded with the 
sense of smell. ‘It is a kind of feeling or 
smelling at a great distance, by some process 
now totally unknown, 


..--Lord Lindsay has issued as Vol. I of the 
Dun Echt Observatory publications a reprint, 
or, rather, a carefully edited reproduction of 
Struve’s great work, the “‘ Mensure Micromet- 
rice.” It is heartily welcomed by all observers in- 
terested in double stars. Copies have been dis- 
tributed in the most liberal manner to all en- 
gaged in work of this tort and to a great many 
besides. 


..+Father Secchi publishes in the Memorte 
deila Socteta degli Spettroscopisti Italiani a list of 
444. colored stars, compiled from various 
sources. Notes are appended describing any 





peculiarities in the spectrum of each star, 


nMHE INDEPENDENT, 


SWissiong © 
NOTWITHSTANDING the government of Mada- 
gascar has done many wise and politic acts, it 
still connives at the continued traffic in slaves, 
and, as we learn from a letter to Zhe English 
Independent, indignities and annoyances are 
offered to the missionaries, Dr. Davidson, who 
has been one of ‘‘Madagascar’s greatest benefac- 
tors,’? got in some way the ill will of the prime 
minister, who has done everything in his 
power to embarrass him in his benevolent 
work. Dr. Davidson has been in Madagascar 
since 1862 ond has been active in hospital and 
dispensary, has tramed maby young men as 
doctors and women as nurses, and written 
valuable medical works in the native language. 
Says the correspondent of the Znglish In- 





‘*But the Doctor is not:one to curry favor 
with the great people here, and, after being for 
many years physician to the court, he was un- 
fortunate enough to incur the displeasure of 
the clever man who is virtually ruler of the 
country. His exact offense neither the Doctor 
nor any one else seems clearly to know. But 
it was quite sufficient that be was too in- 
depenéent to cringe to those in power, and, ac- 
cordingly, for several months past all that a 
malignant ingenuity could do has been done 
to stop all bis work, and, if possible, to drive 
bim out of the country... First bis students 
were all taken away ; thew his nurses and assist- 
ants were removed ; and then, as this did not 
prevent the Doctor from attending to his 
patente, these were warved that they had 
etter leave the hospital, messengers from 
the great people being placed in the neighbor- 
hood of the boilding to stop patients from 
coming for advice and medicine, a watch being 
also placed around the Doctor’s bouse for the 
same purpose. Even the poor water-carriers 
were asked how they dare do anything for 
people under the displeasure of the goyern- 
ment! And-this state of things still contioues. 
A few months ago Dr, Dayidson made en- 
deavors to obtain land for a vew hospital; but 
all attempts to get it have been frustrated by 
the prime minister. Even a united sub com 
mittee of ‘the two chief societies which had 
taken steps to obtain: a piece of ground only 
succeeded in bringing down the wrath of the 
authorities upon some friendly Malagasy who 
had helped them in the matter. And, although 
the agreement for the land had been legally 
completed and signed, the sub-committee 
were obliged to throw up the bargain, as they 
were ioformed that if they pressed their legal 
right it would involve most serious con- 
sequences upon their native friends.” 


In some cases the missionaries who were 
traveling tothe uortheast or southeast coast 
found that the letters which they carried trom 
the prime minister to protect them from annoy- 
ances described them as suspicious characters, 
who ought to be watched, and two of them were 
actually stopped and. imprisoned by peity 
officials.. The queen should get rid of the 
prime minister, who ehapes the governmental 
poliey to meet his personal aims and satisfy 
his private animosities, 


...-Christian missionaries have not been 
numerous in Tibet, where Buddhism..is 
supreme. The only missions in this out-of- 
the-way country, 80 far as we know, are those 
of the Moravians. In 1855, according to the 
Missionary News, two Moravians who had 
studied in Berlin, began work in Laboul, which 
is one of the trae Tibetan provinees, under 
British rale: 

‘‘ These brethren were commissioned to pro- 

ceed by way of Western Tibet into Mongolia. 
Afver making an unsuccessful attempt to get 
to it through Russia, they resolved to trp and 
reach it through India, This they did; but 
no sooner had they passed through Lahonl and 
Ladak than, on reaching the borders of Chinese 
Tibet, they were stopped.’ The Chinese author- 
ities refused them wood, water, food of every 
kind, and carriers. Thereupon they separated 
and each tried to penetrate into the country 
alone. All. efforts, however, were fruitless, 
and both returned to Ketghur. Shortly after 
this they settled down as near the boundary 
as possible, and Lahoul was selected as the 
field of their missionary labors. They have 
now two stations—one at Kyelang and the 
other at Poo, twelve days’ journey southeast 
of the village of Kyelang.”’ 
At first the missionaries had interested con- 
gregations, but whea the novelty wore off the 
people said! ‘* Why, all these things are io our 
books,’ and became indifferent. But the 
missionaries persevered, preaching and dis- 
tributing books and tracts wherever they 
could. The first converts were baptized in 
1865; but at the close of 1873 there were 23 
converts at the two stations and three can- 
didates for bapti:m. 


..»-The Rev. W. J. David is one of the col- 
ored missionaries which the Southern Baptist 
Convention has sent out to Africa. Under 
date of December. 6th he writes from Lagos, 
Africa, that he has just returved from a trip of 
five months to the interior, and that it is no 
longer a question whether missionaries can 
enter Yamba, for Abeokuta and other towns in 
Egba territory have been opened a year and a 
half. -In his trip he found the people every- 
where willing to hear the Gospel. Mr. David 
and Mr. Colly occupy three stations, and they 
ask for two more men to put on two other 
stations, which, they say, “would give us a 
line of stations, extending two hundred miles 





toward the interior,” 










---»Missionaries in foreign fields: complain 
of the indifference of English and American 
residents to their work. They say their fellow- 
countrymen, in the pursuit of their business, 
take no interest, apparently, in the conversion 
of the heathen, rarely or never calling upon 
the missionary to inquire how his work is pros- 
pering. The missionaries think that this fact 
accounts for the discouraging and untrue re- 
ports which are sometimes made in regard to 
the missions. It would be of advantage both 
to the missionary and the foreigo residents if 
they would cultivate each other’s acquaint- 
ance. 


.... Lhe Established Church of Scotland pro- 
poses to establish a missionin China. Upto 
1876 the Church’s only foreign mission work 
was in India. Last year it begun a small mis- 
sion in Africa, and now China will probably be 
added to its foreign fields. One of the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Mission Committee offers 
to guarantee $5,000 for the purpose, and a 
young doctor volunteers to go out as a medical 
missionary. 


-.-- The Church Missionary Society has good 
news from its missionin the Fuh Kien Prov- 
ince, China. Nineteen new stations were oc- 
cupied last year, and 312 persons, including 53 
children, were baptized. At the annual con- 
ference 160 missionaries and delegates were 
present. There were severe persecutions, but 
none of the baptized members apostatized, 
Some of the inquirers fell back, 


.-..Most of the church boards are running 
behind last yearin their receipts. The Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions is $25,000 
behind, 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 20th. 
JONAH AT NINEVEH.—Jonan ra, 1—10. 











Nores.—Nineveh was in the time of Jovah 
the metropolis of Eastern Asia and the proud 
and wealthy capital of the most warlike nation 
in the world. It made war with general suc- 
cess on all the nations around. The exact date 
of Jonah’s visit to Nineveh is unknown, so that 
it is mere guess-work to conjecture who was 
king of Assyria. Even who was king of Israel 
is not certain, although one of Jonah’s proph- 
ecies was fulfilled io the reign of the second 
Jeroboam. It was about his time or just be- 
fore that the first glorious period in Assyrian 
history occurred, that of Tiglath Pileser I, 
Assur-nazir bal, some of whose monuments are 
in this country, and Shalmaneser, who con- 
quered or took tribute from all the kings be- 
tween the Euphrates and the sea, Many have 
claimed that this is not veritable history, but a 
beautiful religious romance, like those in our 
Sunday-school libraries. It is, however, gener- 
ally taken to be historical, a chief reason there- 
for being the use made by our Saviour of 
Jonah’s three days in the whale’s belly as a 
type of his sojourn in the sepulcher. The 
story of the great fish which swallowed Jonah 
has been a great stumbling-block ; but there is 
no doubt that sharks large enough to swallow 
aman exist in the Mediterranean Sea, and, al- 
though we are not told that the fish was a whale, 
yet within a few months, as already recorded 
in THE INDEPENDENT, a whale sixty feet long 
has been stranded on the beach half way be- 
tween the Joppa from which Jonah set sail and 
the Tarshish to which he was going—that fs, if 
Tarshish was Tatsus, as some suppose. If we 
suppose that the story of Jonah’s escape from 
the fish was generally known or reported in 
Nineveh, it would increase the respect for the 

prophet, as the fish was a sacred emblem among 

} the Assyrians, and two of their chief gods are 
generally represented as enveloped in the body 
of a fish, with the head of the fish forming a 
‘sort of helmet behind their heads. The diffi- 
culty of Jonah, a Jew, preaching in the lan- 
guage of Nineveh is not aserious one. Jonah 
‘came from Gath-hepher, in Galilee, a region 
which was bordering on Syria, and he was prob- 
ably familiar with the language of Syria, which 
we know was very largely used in intercourse 
and business in Nineveh. The monuments 
found at Nineveh, éuch as bills of sale, fre- 
quently have inscriptions or signatures in the 
language of Damascus. When Nineveh is 
spoken of as a city of three days’ journey, it 
refers to the group of cities which made up 
the metropolis aud which covered a vast tract 
of land. Of course, the beasts in sackcloth 
and without food for three days is an Oriental 
exaggeration. 

Instruction.—It is better to obey when God 
first; commands us. We gaia nothing by 
putting off obedience. We think, perhaps, 
that we shall be happier if we go our own way; 
but those who become Christians in later years 
always lament that they wasted so many years. 
|The life of Christian obedience is the happiest 
life there is. Wesbould begin jt early. 

' It is necessary sometimes to preach the 





threatenings of God’s law. If we sin we must 
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suffer, and we might as well be told of it.: - If 
we get drunk, we shorten our life and destroy 
our character and usefulness. If we get angry, 
we do icjury to ourselves and others. Every 
sin leaves its mark on the soul and makes us 
the less fit for Heaven; and the minister or 
teacher who tells us so doesus a real service. 
It may be after forty days or it may be forty 
years; but at some time, if we sin, we shall 
be destroyed. 

Repentance will assure pardon. The Bible 
teaches it on almost every page. God does not 
want to punish us. When we know our sins, 
let us be sorry for them; let us turn from our 
evil way.and from the violence that is in our 
hands or on our lips, as did the Assyrians, and 
we know that God will turn and repent of the 
punishment which is threatened against sin. 
That is our only and our certain hope. 

God can be trusted not to deal too harshly 
with the heathen. The Assyrians were 
idol worshipers. They knew nothing of 
Jonah’s God, much less of Jesus Christ. 
And yet, when in their own ignorant way they 
showed their desire to propitiate the favor of 
Jehovah, he was easily appeased—more easily 
than was his servant, the prophet. Our Saviour 
taught this same lesson when he spoke of the 
people of Nineveh that repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and when he said that it should 
be more tolerable for the heathen of old than 
for the cities which had rejected the light of 
his instruction. It is our duty to send preach- 
ers, like Jonah, to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen ; but we may hope that, even among 
them, those that fear God and that, according 
to their light, try to repent of sin will be ac- 
cepted of God. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Jewish Messenger 
complains, and evidently not without reason, 
of the management or, rather, mismanage- 
ment of Jewish Sunday-schools ; 

“Oo Sunday Jast I made up my mind to 
visit a Sunday-school connected with a large 
and influential congregation of this city, fur 
the purpose of examining into its workings 
and to ascertain the manner iv which our 
children are instructed in the tenets of their 
religion. It was about eleven o’clock when I 
arrived at the said school, andI may say that 
I was shocked and disappointed at the sight I 
bebeld. Instead of organized and disciplined 
classes, busily engaged in studying religion 
and biblical bistory, under the supervision of 
able and painstaking teachers, what did I see? 
A large room filled with children, running 
hither and thither, no discipline, no order, the 
noise and uproar so intense that one could not 
hear himsel' speak. ‘The priocipal was sitting 
on the platform, coolly surveying the scene 
before bim, and the teachers were clustered 
together in little bands in various parts of the 
room, passing their time ino discussing recent 
topics of the day, the fashions, etc. Stunned 
by the noise and bewildered by the scene, so 
different from the one which I had expected to 
behold, I hastily retreated, with the hope that 
all our Jewish Sunday-scbools are not con- 
ducted in the manner above described.’’ 
Similar charges are made against other Jewish 
Sunday-schools. As order is Heaven’s first 
law, so it should be the first law of Sunday- 
schools. Notbing can be accomplished when 
the scholars are allowed to create confusion 
and disorder, 


-- .One of the hindrances to the establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools among the peasants of 
France and Italy is lack of funds to hire rooms 
and properly equip the schools, Some of the 
missionaries engaged in this work haveto use 
their ingenuity and friends to get what is indis- 
pensable. A letter from a French lady to the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association, Brooklyn, 
shows how schools are opened on trust: ‘‘ Our 
task is ‘difficult and we are very weak. We 
have need of all kinds of encouragement. It 
has been very sweet to think that beyond the 
seas Christian friends were interesting them- 
selves in our work. If it were possible for you 
to give us a little material aid, it would be of 
great benefit to us. At present Mr. G. has 
been able to give the children of his school 
good marks and a little paper for rewards ; but 
it has been rather more than he is able to do. 
For my part, I have commenced this year a 
Sunday-school in a large village, which is de- 
prived of hearing the Word of God every Sun- 
day. I have to secure a place, seats, books, 
as the children have neither hymn-books nor 
New-Testaments. I was almost in despair of 
being able to complete the work alone, when 
your letter made me hope that you would be 
able to assist me. My brother, at my earnest 
solicitation, has just begun a Sunday-school in 
a town which is wholly Catholic. I promised 
to furnish him the books he will need, without 
knowing where I shall be able to get them, but 
thinking that God would send them to us in 
some way.”’ 


-.-.Dr. Cyrus H. Prindle, an eld and honored 
Methodist divine, tells how in 1828, having 
entered upon a new charge in the West, he 
came t>? New Yorkto purchase books for his 
Sunday-school, having secured ten dollars for 
the purpose. He ‘‘ exhausted the resources of 
the Book Concern and the Harpers, and then 
did not get the amount of his ten dollars of 
suitable books.”’ 


Schoot and College. 


THE faculty of Vassar College have determ- 
ined that all candidates for the freshman 
class coming from schools which have previous- 
ly sent students prepared for admission with- 
out conditions to that or any higher class in 
the College will be admitted without examina- 
tion, on the certificate of the principals of said 
schools, based upon a general examination. im- 
mediately before their coming, that they have 
mastered the entire requisites for admission 
as set forth in the latest catalogue, or equiva- 
lents accepted by the faculty ; and that the ad- 
mission of every such student shall be regard- 
ed as probationary until the faculty, or person- 
al knowledge of the student, shall make it ab- 
solute. The privilege will be continued in the 
case of every such school until a candidate 
coming from the same shall, after a fair trial, 
fail to establish her claim to membership in the 
class for which she was recommended. 





....“*Sorosis ’’ presented in November, 1876, 
a petition to the University of the City of New 
York and Columbia College to establish exam- 
inations for women, like those at Harvard. 
Columbia refused; but the University con- 
sented, and also established classes and courses 
forwomen. Therefore, ‘‘ Sorosis” begs ‘‘men 
and women who have money to give to put it 
in the hands of the New York University, and 
assist it to carry to completion a just and most 
desirable plan. We beg women, married and 
unmarried, who wish to attend scholastic 
lectures or pursue elective courses of study to 
register their names in the University books, 
and bring an influence to bear which will make 
this great free institution pf the City of New 
York representative of the best efforts of 
women, as it is of the most human and liberal 
spirit among men.” 


.-.-Mr. Levi Bishop, of Detroit, has offered 
to give to the state for a library building for 
Michigan University the sum of $45,000, with 
the conditions that the state pay to him during 
the lifetime of himself and present wife the 
sum of 8 per cent. on the amount donated, and 
5 per cent. to the survivor after the death of 
either; and that the state shall contribute 
$10,000 toward the building, and a small sum 
annually for the care and increase of the 
library. 


-... The new museum building at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia is approaching completion and is 
said to be a model of architectural beauty and 
adaptation to its purpose. Mr. W. W. Corco- 
ran’s donation to the library will place upon its 
shelves a well-selected and much-needed list of 
valuable books. The ‘‘ messing system” has 
been more fully tried this session than ever be- 
fore, and is pow working admirably, affording 
excellent fare at about ten dollars per month. 


..»-Bowdoin College hasa gallery of very 
valuable paintings, among which is a splendid 
portrait by Vandyke, ‘‘The Governor of Gib- 
raltar,’’ for which $30,000 has been offered. 
There are also three by Rubens, one of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced one of the 
finest samples of that painter. 


....David Murray, the American superintend- 
ent of'scbools and colleges in Japan, recently 
had an audience with the Mikado. Dr. Murray 
was congratulated on his efforts in obtaining, 
while on his recent visit to the United States, an 
educational museum of al] the appliances used 
in the American school system. 


..--Profs. Terry and Houghton, both gradu- 
ates of Yale College, have arrived in Tokio and 
begun their duties in the Imperial College, the 
chair of the former being that of law and the 
latter English literature. 


-» «The University of Virginia has 347 stu- 
dents. It has received during the past year 
dovations of $225,000, besides. books and the 
full equipment of a gymnasium. 


.-.-Auburn Theological Seminary has 16 
seviors, 17 middlers, 9 juniors, and 2 special 
students. Total 44. All but 2 are college 
graduates, 


....Ex-Governor Chamberlain says of Yale: 
“‘The longer I live the deeper is my personal 
gratitude to her and my estimate of her in- 
fluence.” 


....A bill has been introduced in the Michi- 


gan Legislature appropriating $75,000 for the 
University. ~ 


.... Tufts College has received 4,000 books 
from the estate of the late Rev. Thomas Whitte- 
more. 


....Spanish, Hebrew, and Sanscrit are 
among the elective studies at Trinity College. 


..-- [tis said that the majority of students 
at Columbia want the elective system. 


..-. There are several candidates for Profess- 
or Young’s chair at Dartmouth. 


..-.North’Carolina has 2,000 white teachers 





and 817 colored ones, 


Pebbles, 


Doctors never allow ducks on their prem- 
ises, they make such personal remarks. 





-...‘‘ Have you heard my last song?’ asked 
a music writer of a gruff critic, ‘I hope so,’ 
was the reply. 


..--The beef-eating Englishmen, when dis- 
cussing the Eastern Question, now say: ‘The 
Bosphorus is the Bos Americanus,” 


-..-News is so scarce down Maine way that 
one of the papers notices the eighth anniver- 
sary of the freezing to death of a litter of 
pigs. 


...-“Isn’t your husband a little bald?’ 
asked one lady of another. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
bald hair on his head,” was the hasty reply of 
the wife. 


....The Pekio Gazette is one thousand yeors 
old. The editor has never had a visit from the 
man who has ‘‘takea your paper since it 
started.” 


....d0sh Billings says: “The mewl is a 
larger bird than the guse or turkey. It has 
two legs to walk with and two more to kick 
with, and wears its wings on the side of its 
hed.”’ 


...-Deacon Jones, just deceased, had a very 
red nose. His widow thought it rather per. 
sonal in the mioister to begin his funeral 
discourse: ‘‘Anotber shining light has been 
taken from our congregation.” 


.... When a young man’s salary will not per- 
mit bim to wear a 30-cent cameo head of some 
old Pagan god or other at the focus of his full- 
front-save-washing-bill-neckties, then the times 
may be characterized as impenetrably dense. 


...-Problem for evolutionists, according to 
The New England Journal of Education: Given 
an atom without Deity; Required a world, a 
sun, a system. Given protoplasm without life ; 
Required an avimalcule, an insect, a Shake- 
speare. 


....A Norwich man has invented a plan in 
three parts by which no one need lose his life 
in a burning hotel. The first part states that 
a man should never stop ata hotel. Omitting 
the other two part:, the plan is generally con- 
sidered a success. 


....-Alady said to a neighbor, whose husband 
was a bookeeper: ‘Your husband’s occupa- 
tion is a very sedentary one. He must suffer for 
want of exercise.” ‘Oh! I don’t know about 
that. He’s always talking about running up the 
columns!”? was the reply. 


.-..Scene in an Iowa court.—Judge: ‘‘That 
point has been decided against you by every 
court in Christendom, sir, and there is no use 
of further argument.” Lawyer: ‘Very true, 
but your Honor frequently decides against 
every court in Christendom.” 


...-A Catskill woman recently knocked 
down seven robbers, one after the other. Her 
busband watched her from the top of the 
stairs, and felt so brimful of fight that he 
couldn’t cool off until he jerked his eight-year- 
old son out of bed and whaled bim soundly 
for not getting up and helping his mother. 


-..-A dandy of twenty-six having been 
termed an “old bachelor,” appealed to an 
elderly gentleman to decide whetber he should 
be called old or not, giving his age as “‘twenty- 
six.” Said the elderly gentleman: ‘“‘It is 
owing to how you take it. Now, for a man it 
is young enough; but for a goose it is rather 
old.’’ 


....A rural gentleman who was shown to his 
room in a New York hotel said to the porter: 
“T suppose it’s too late to have any washing 
done?” ‘Oh! no; youcan have it done to- 
day.’’? ‘Is that so?’ observed the surprised 
but gratified party from the country. “I 
didn’t know but what you did your washing 
on Monday. Most people do.” 


..--“*Oh! ma,” exclaimed a stylish young 
Chicago miss, ‘‘I can’t go to service, after all, 
for l’ye no prayer book.”’ ‘* Why, yes you have, 
daughter,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ Where’s that 
costly one I gave you Christmas?” ‘‘Oh! that 
one,’’ replied the miss. ‘‘I couldn’t earry that, 
for it doesn’t match my dress atall.’?> And the 
poor girl had to stay away from church 
privileges. 


....A Western newspaper has the following 
notice: ‘All notices of marriage where no 
bride-cake is sent will be set up in small type 
and poked in an outlandish corner of the 
paper. Where a handsome piece of cake is 
sent, the notice will be put conspicuously in 
large letters. When gloves or other bride- 
favors are added, a piece of illustrative poetry 
will be given in addition. When, however, 
the editor attends at the ceremony in person 
and kisses the bride, it will have special notice, 
very large type, and the most appropriate 





poetrythat can be begged, borrowed, orstolen.’? 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BALDWIN, D., Strathray, Canada, to Port 
Huron, Mich. 

BALDWIN, W. R., ord. at Albany, N. Y.,, 
April 17th. 

BLOUNT, E. G., removes from Adams Center 
to Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

BRASINGTON, J. T., removes from Lancaster, 
8. C., to Monroe, N. C. 

BUCK, A. M., supplies Whitehall, Mich. 

BURLINGHAM, A. H., D.D., 8t. Louie, Mo., 
called to First ch., Paterson, N. J. 

COLBURN, 8. 8., called to Enon, Pa. 

CORNELL, A., closes his labors at Portland, 
Mich. 

ELDRIDGE, H. P., called to Medina, Mich. 

FISH, E. J., D. D., called to Lansing, Mich. 

GIFFORD, O. P., Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, accepts call to Pittsfield, Mass. 

GUSSMAN, W., Lowell, Mich., resigns. 

HENRY, W. T., ord. and inst. at First ch., El- 
mira, N. Y. 

JANES, C. B., Palatka, Fla., died recently, 
aged 90. 

KIRKHAM, O. C., accepts call to Chester, 
Conn. 

LEONARD, T. 8., removes from North East, 
Pa., to Stockton, N. Y. 

McLEAN, A. §., Charlestown, called to Hing. 
ham, Mass. 

MERIT, C. D., Minouk, Ill, resigns, to accept 
call to Fairbury, Ill. 

PIERCE, W. M., ord. at Calvy, Mo. 

STRATTON, J. V., accepts call to Morristown, 
N. J. 

WARD, J. C., removes from Oxford, N. Y., to 
North East, Pa. 

WORCESTER, A. M., West Meriden, Conn. 
resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBE, F. R., supplies Bethany ch., Montpelier, 
Vt. 

BRIGE, E. C., closes his pastorate at London- 
derry, N. H. 

CARPENTER, E. G., removes from Winthrop 
to Golden Prairie, lowa. 

CLARK, Frank E., Portland, Me., called to 
Manchester, N. H. 

DICKINSON, Henry A., Chester, Mass., dis- 
missed, April 25th. 

GORDON, 8. C., called to Middleboro’, Mass. 

HOUSTON, H., Deer Isle, declives call to 
Sandy Point, Me. 

LITTS, P., closes his pastorate at Lansing, Iowa. 

so N., First ch., Worcester, Mass., re- 
signs. 

MOULTON, E. C., Fayette, called to Mason 
City, Iowa. 


NEWTON, A. F., declines call to North ch., 
Nantucket, Mass. 


PELTON, G. A., Groton, N. Y., resigns, and 
supplies Binghamton for the present. 

SEARLE, R. T., Windsor, supplies Ascutney- 
ville, Vt. 

SEWALL, Wittiam, Norwich, Vt., accepts 
call to Littleton, Mass. 

a Roun 8., supplies Southampton, 

ass. 


STONE, B. N., Fryeburg, Me., has withdrawn 
from the Congregational body, to join the 
New Jerusalem Church. 


TENNEY, F. V., Saugus, Mass., resigns. 


WILLIAMS, L.,, Lyons, acepts call to Port Ley- 
den, N. Y. 


WILSON, J. T., Port Leyden, N. Y., resigns. 


WOOLMAN, WIL11am, ord. evangelist at Lin- 
coln Valley, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARNES, Hrram P., Euclid, O., resigns. 


BURTON, 8. M., Wattsburg, Pa., called to Gol- 
conda, Ill. 


CARSON, A. N., inst. at Blendon, Obio. 


CHAMBERLIN, W. B., called to Eleventh ch., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
DELONG, C. H., Dwight, Ill, resigns. 
DILLON, 8. P., Eckmansville, called to New 
Plymouth and Berea, O. 
= J. E., Woodstock, called to Blissfield, 
il. : : 


FOTH, Joun W., Sr., Milwaukee, Wis., called 
to York, Minn. 


INGERSOLL, W. K., Wyandotte, Mich., closes 
his pastorate June 1st. 


SYMMES, Francis M., removes from Craw- 
fordsville to Paoli, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
—— M. V., accepts call to Manitowoc, 
8. 


COTTON, CLARENCE WINSHIP, ord. deacon at 
Bethany, Conn. 


DUNN, J. Woop, takes charge of Calvary ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


FISCHER, Carus L., accepts call to Chilli-~ 
cothe, Ohio. 


HARRIMAN, F. W., becomes ass’t rector St. 
Andrew’s, Meriden, Conn. 

JARVIS, W.0., Fredonia, N. Y., resigns as. 
rector of Trinity. 

oe Tuomas W., Springfield, Mo., re-~ 
signs. 


NICHOLS, H. P., accepts call to Brunswick, 
e. 


PERINCHIEF, Octavius, Upper Merion, Ps., 
died recently, aged 46. 

SMEDES, ALBERT, D.D. ident 8t. "8 
Institute, Raleigh, N.C., died April 25th, 
aged 66. 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention in our list of ‘* Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY.* 








““AMERICAN life,” in the British eye, still 
means ranches and miners and buffaloes 
and pistols and profanity and eating with 
your knife. The ultra-cultivated and in- 
accessibly fashionable part of London now 
affects to grow enthusiastic over Walt 
Whitman and Bret Harte and Joaquin Mil- 
ler, instead of Longfellow, Lowell, or 
Holmes. It knows, of course, that there is 
a society east of the Alleghenies, and that 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia are 
not barbarian settlements; but it sees in the 
literature born of the Far West the only char- 
acteristic productions of the American mind. 
It is useless to argue on the subject ; but 
we would remind our English cousins that, 
in their new-born zeal for American litera- 
ture, they are goingtoo far. The present 
fashion for reading and praising our new 
books is not much better than the old style 
of condemning them, for the choice is not 
always judicious nor the praise deserved. 
This new book of Mr. Howells’s is really a 
much better mirror of American life as it 
actually exists than the wilder and more 
vigorous books of authors such as we have 
named. Mr. Howells’s writings area positive 
additionto American literature. He has the 
polished elegance of Curtis and something 
of the wit of Holmes; but Curtis, in his 
dealings with purely American subjects, has 
been the elegant satirist, and Holmes, in the 
same field, has been the delicate humorist. 
Mr. Howells, in ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey” 
and “ A Chance Acquaintance,” simply de- 
scribed the average cultivated and agree- 
able men and women of the time. Asa 
photographer he is pretty nearly perfect. 
The present comedy has its scene in a sum- 
mer hotel in New England, and its person- 
ages are of the sort one finds therein. It is 
called a comedy; but in its present shape it 
is not an acting play. The dialogue is good 
and the ‘‘ business” well managed; but the 
situations, despite a rescue from tramp rob- 
bers and a capital scene between a girl’s 
lover and her brother, are not vivid enough 
for representation on the stage. Mr. How- 
ells scarcely had the presentation of the 
play in view, we imagine; for our stage de- 
mands more fire and color than his comedy 
contains, 

Mr. Howells is very successful in depict- 
ing the average American girl. She is not 
a Sappho or a Mrs. Browning; but she is 
very far from being a flippant society fool. 
She loves display and jollity; but between 
duty and mere enjoyment she would not 
hesitate an instant, were the choice sudden- 
ly to be made. Would-be profundity and 
maudlin sentiment are ridiculous—therefore 
she avoids them; but to say that her mind 
runs only on ribbons and horses and ador- 
ers is wrongful. Her whole course of 
training, itis true, from the cradle to the 
altar, tends to urge her that the reception 
of attention from men is her means and 
marriage her end. Thus what should be 
the beginning of a woman’s real career is 
made to seem its legitimate termination, 
and too many girls get all their learning and 
all their ambition before their wedding, in- 
stead of after it. This is bad enough in 
France; in America it would be atrocious. 
The best of our young women spurn this idea 
of life. Some fly away into rattle-brained 
advocacy of *‘ woman’s rights”; others give 
up the struggle and relapse into the ortho- 
dox rut. But the sterling girl—not so very 
wise, perhaps, but wholly womanly—Mr. 
Howells delights to paint, and he does it 
finely. His heroines are not drawn in the 
gtand manner; but as far as they go they 
areadmirable. In the present comedy Les- 
lie Bellingham (why is ‘‘ Leslie” chosen 
for the name of so many first-class maid- 
ens?) dares to love a sterling man, and to 
surmount the prejudices of a family which 
regards his aspiration for her hand as “ out 
of the question.” The side shows are ve 
Well managed; the dialogue is enjoyable; 
and in the ‘ Slight Misunderstanding” the 
Teal power of the author is manifest. A 


trivial success, like this pleasant play, is 
better than a ponderous failure, 


*OUT OF THE QUESTION. By W. D. HowELLs. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co 1877. 





THE 


THE current volume of Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird’s Annual Record, of Science and Industry 


(for 1876) has been issued by Harper & Brothers, 
in uniform style with its predecessors. We ¢an- 
not better indicate the importance and value of 
the book than by copying the publishers’ sum- 
mary of its contents, reduced from the editor’s 
preface: “First, a series of summaries or 
digests of progress in the different branches of 
natural and industrial science, as prepared by a 
number of the most eminent specialists in the 
United States. Second, a series of abstracts of 
papers, memoirs, or other publications, by 
various writers, with reference to the title of 
the volume and page of the source of inform- 
ation; these abstracts very rarely being tran- 
scripts from the original, but digests, in which 
only points of special novelty and interest are 
presented, not unfrequently with critical re- 
marks and elucidations. Third, a list of the 
losses in scientific circles by death during the 
year. Fourth, alist of the more important pub- 
lications in science for the year, serving as a 
guide to students and purchasers of books. In 
connection with this is alist of the principal 
serials from which extracts or quotations are to 
be found in the volume. Fifth, an extremely 
minute alphabetical index of authors and sub- 
jects. Sixth, a systematic and analytical table 
of contents, by means of which any student can 
find, at once, whatever the volume contains 
bearing upon any particular line of inquiry.” 


....Scribner, Armstrong & Co. issue in a 
handsome volume an elaborate work on The 
Life and Writings of St. John, by the late James 
M. Macdonald, D.D., of Princeton. The volume 
is introduced by Dean Howson, who accords it 
high praise, as being a ‘‘really valuable ad- 
dition to our chronological and religious litera- 
ture.” Dr. Macdonald follows the plan of 
Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘St. Paul” in pre- 
senting the character of the man in con- 
nection with and as illustrated by the 
events of his life and the nature of his 
writings. Of the chronological sequence of 
the events in St. John’s life Dr. Macdonald has 
made a careful study and his order is doubt- 
less correct. The notes on the writings of St. 
Jobn are lucid and useful. As a whole, while 
the book does not have the literary merit or 
the philosophical manner of Conybeare and 
Howson’s “St. Paul’? or Farrar’s ‘‘Life of 
Christ,” it is nevertheless an intelligent and 
helpful presentment and analysis of the life, 
work, and writings of the great evangelist. 


-. .«Deephaven (James R. Osgood & Co.), by 
Sarah O. Jewett, is a delightful book. The 
author has been unusually successful in her 
choice of an attractive subject, for her book 
describes the location and the life of a quaint 
old New England town, whose commercial 
prosperity is a thing of the past, but whose 
flavor of antiquity still clings to all its inhabit- 
ants and belongings. The chapters are sketches 
in themselves, and yet each has to do with the 
others. The literary style of the book is sim- 
ple and charming. Very seldom does a first 
book possess such finish and beauty. There 
are also touches of quiet humor, many of 
which we have marked for our own gratifica- 
tion, but which the reader must pick out and 
enjoy for himself. No better or more enjoy- 
able book for summer reading has appeared 
this season. 


.«»eThree more volumes are added at once 
to Mr. Longfellow’s charming series of ‘““Poems 
of Places,” issued by James R. Osgood & Co. 
They are devoted to Italy, and might well, like 
those collecting the local descriptive poetry of 
other countries, be purchased separately. Italy 
is rich in material for the poet, and from the 
great body of English verse the editor has 
chosen a rare collection of poems suggested by 
or written in its various localities. There are 
also some translations from Latin and Italian 
authors. Rome and Venice, of course, take up 
the most room, and one is surprised to find how 
many poems have been written in honor of the 
Eternal City. We have noted no omission, and 
have been surprised and delighted to find some 
poems that we had supposed our own scrap- 
book would alone contain. 


--.-A work on The Science of Language, by 
Abel Hovelacque, is translated by A. H. Keane, 
B. A., an English writer, and published by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Mr. Hovelacque treats 
the origin of speech as a purely anthropological 
matter and studies it only in the light of anat- 
omy and physiology. Language, in his view, 
is wholly a physical science; and he goes so 
far as to maintain the original plurality of 
speech, based upon the original plurality of 
the human race. The data for the proof or 
defense of this theory are, of course, lacking, 
and Mr. Keane has the candor to admit this in 
his preface. His work has merely been to let 
the author state his own case, reserving to him- 
self the right to point out his fallacies now 
and then. A useful philological map is ap- 
pended to the volume. 


....Mr. Curtis Guild’s book of foreign travel, 
‘** Across the Ocean,” was unusually successful. 
In these times a volume of European sketches 





INDEPENDENT 


RS A A TE 


must either be devoted to some remote region 
or possess extraordinary merit to succeed. Mr. 
Guild pleased by the freshness and accuracy of 
his descriptions, his editorial experience hav- 
ing taught him the wants of readers. He has 
now produced a second volume, Abroad Again, 
which Lee & Shepard produce in uniform style 
with the preceding work. Mr. Guild calls it 
“a fresh foray in foreign lands,” and the 
breezy character of the title-page goes all 
through the ensuing 474 pages. Every chapter 
is readable and Mr. Guild’s racy style makes 
him a very companionable and instructive 
tourist. 


.»-.That industrious theological writer, the 
Rev. Dr. Luther T. Townsend, has added to 
the lengthening list of his works one on The 
Supernatural Factor in Religious Revivals, which 
Lee & Shepard publish. Dr. Townsend, of 
course, finds much space for discussion of Mr. 
Moody and his methods; but the volume is not 
limited in its scope. The author briefly traces 
the history and results of prominent revivals in 
past times and deduces from the facts thus 
gathered a clear and logical statement of the 
supernatural factor in conversion. He also 
finds space for a set of chapters on individual 
religious experience. The volume is written 
in a compact style, well befitting its earnest 
tone and important mission. 


--..Jo0sie Oppenheim, of Sparta, Wis., does 
not believe in personal immortality, and she 
attempts to overthrow the doctrine in a slim 
book published by Charles P. Somerby. The 
volume contains nothing new and the old argu- 
ments are put in the feeblest manner and dis- 
guised in letters ‘‘from Lucius to Herman”’ 
and ‘“‘from Herman to Lucius,’ in the ridic- 
ulous old sentimental style. A few other free 
religious essays are appended. From her 
preface we learn that the author thinks that 
“by many Christians her little book will be 
looked upon as an intruder, a dispeller of long- 
cherished dreams, a disturber of the peace of 
the contented,” etc. She need not worry. 


.++eHer Majesty’s ship “ Challenger’s ”? voy- 
age around the world, containing a scientific 
corps unéer the direction of Sir Wyville Thom- 
son, was fruitful in results bearing upon knowl- 
edge of the bed of the ocean; and it also 
brought to light many unknown things con- 
cerning unfamiliar regions. W. J. J. Spry, 
R. N., has printed his diary of The Cruise of Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘* Challenger,” which is issued in 
this country by Harper & Brothers. It is in- 
teresting and gives a pretty complete idea of 
the voyage and its scientific and popular re- 
sults, If it were more scientific and less pop- 
ular, however, it would be more valuable. 


.++eL wo honest, practical, and useful manu- 
als, by Thomas Bull, M.D., are his Hints to 
Mothers for the Management of Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room,and The Maternal Management of Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease. The two volumes 
have had an extensive sale in England, in past 
years, They have now been revised through- 
out by Dr. Robert W. Parker, of the London 
Hospital, and are presented to the American 
public by John Wiley & Sons. These sterling 
hand-books should not be confounded with the 
quack literature professing similar aims, too 
common in this country. 


...eLn a pretty little green-covered volume, 
entitled Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio 
(D. Appleton & Co.), Mr. James E, Freeman 
collects some sketches he has been printing in 
Appleton’s Journal. Mr. Freeman is one of our 
elder artists and an N. A, who has lived for 
some twenty-five yearsin Rome. He has be- 
come a thorough Italian in his artistic methods, 
but writes English very well. His remin- 
iscences of Leslie and other artists are very 
readable. We nowadays rarely see in this coun- 
try anything from his pencil, and, therefore, 
his friends will be very glad to get these 
sketches from his pen. 


+«eeAlcohol as a Food and Medicine, a paper 
read at the International Medical Congress, in 
Philadelphia, last October, by Ezra M. Hunt, 
M. D., is published in book form by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. Dr. Hunt main- 
tains that chemical analysis and physfological 
investigation do not show that alcohol is a 
food ; that in medicine its chief use is that of a 
cardiac stimulant; in which capacity it may 
have substitutes; and that it should not be 
taken without a physician’s prescription. 


...- Another nice little culinary work is The 
Cooking Manual (Dodd, Mead, &Co.), by Juliet 
Corson, superintendent of the Cooking School, 
on St. Mark’s Place, in this city. It contains 
many useful receipts and is “intended for the 
use of those housekeepers and cooks who wish 
to know how to make the most wholesome and 
palatable dishes at the least possible cost.” 
‘In cookery,” says the author, “this fact 
should be remembered, above all others: A 
good cook never wastes.” The volume has a 
leather binding which defies stains. 


sseeThe Anonymous Hypothesis of Creation 


9 
_—_— —] 
tempt, by J. J. Farntss, to overthrow the 
biblical cosmogony by taking up the first 
part of Genesis, verse by verse, and submitting 
it to specific and microscopic and not alto- 
gether ingenuous analysis. This sort of bib- 
lical interpretation has been overthrown time 
and again; but the skeptics seem unwilling to 
do more than garnish Tom Paine’s arguments 
with a few of the phantom flowers and skeleton 
leaves of a certain kind of modern “ science.’’ 


....The second number of Appalachia (Bos- 
ton: published fer the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, by H. O. Houghton & Co.) contains 
papers by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock on the geology 
of the White Mountains; W. G. Nowell, on 
Carter Dome and vicinity; W. H. Pickering, 
on distant points visible from the White 
Mountains; J. B. Henck, Jr., on the application 
of photography to mountain surveys; and 
other valuable articles, besides a good map of 
the White Mountains. 


-.eN. P. Fletcher & Co., of Hartford, issue 
in a neat pamphlet a series of receipts and 
directions How to Make Candy. The directions 
are written by persons of practical experience 
in candy-making, and include instruction in 
the art of preparing ordinary confections and 
also flavors, fruit syrups, and medicated can- 
dies. Costly machinery is not required for the 
preparation of the various toothsome com- 
pounds, 


eee Will It Be? a novelette by Mrs. Helen J. 
Ford, of Buffalo, N. Y., is included in Loring’s 
‘Tales of the Day.’? The story has an inter- 
esting plot, but is written in an uncommendable 
literary style, in which Italic type is too often 
made to take the place of strength of ex- 
pression. Every other story in the series has 
been so good that we are somewhat surprised 
that so weak and fitful a novel should have 
found place in it. 











«.+Harper & Brothers publish in a smal 

volume Aids to Latin Orthography, translated 
from the German of Wilhelm Brambach, by W. 
Gordon McCabe, master of the University 
School at Petersburg, Va. It tells how to spell 
all disputed words and is like the tables usual 

ly prefixed tothe unabridged English diction- 
aries, save that rules, references, and author- 
ities are affixed. It is very prettily printed. 


....The American edition of The Art Journa! 
(D. Appleton & Co.) grows better and better 
and is now the finest art publication in the En- 
glish language, considerably surpassing the 
London issue. The May number is simply ex- 
quisitethroughout. Its most interesting article 
is an elaborately illustrated paper on “‘ Towers 
and Windows in New York Architecture.” 


...+The Little Sanctuary (Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), by Alexander Raleigh, D.D., is 
au excellent collection of sermons. They are 
devout and practical and are written in a style 
of much beauty. The popular taste for ser- 
mons is not on the wane, and we are glad to 
note of late a marked increase in the excel- 
lence of the supply. 


...-D. Appleton & Co. have begun to pub- 
lish a series of monthly supplements to The 
Popular Science Monthly, uniform with that 
periodical in size and appearauce. The first 
contains eight interesting articles by eminent 
men, reprinted from divers English periodicais. 
The supplement will be a sort of scientific 
eclectic. 


....Harly England, up to the Norman Con- 
quest, and England a Continental Power, carry- 
ing the story from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta, are the latest additions to the Harpers’s 
pretty and convenient little ‘“Half-Hour Series.” 
Frederick York-Powell writes the first and 
Louise Creighton the second. . 


--eeln Petites Causeries D. Appleton & Co. 
add one to their list of popular books of in- 
struction in modern languages. It consists of 
easy conversations in English and French, 
arranged in parallel columns. Achille Motteau 
isthe author. The book is prettily produced 
and plentifully illustrated. 


++eWVellie’s Secret, by M. M. Pollard, and Zla’s 
Half-Sovereign, by the author of “ Elsie : a Low- 
land Sketch,” are issued by Robert Carter & 
Brothers. They are well-chosen English relig- 
fous juveniles, of the kind the Carters so well 
know how to pick out. 


.++eT. Whittaker, of this city, issues The Mes- 
sage Bearer,a series of Scripture quotations to 
hang on the wall. The type is of the usual 
gigantic style. 

ri 

The American Architect and Building News 
continues to present each week a very valu- 
able collection of architectural plans and views 
of buildings. Four full pages of pictures are 
contained in each number, and 15 cents a copy 
is certainly a very cheap price for so valuable a 
weekly portfolio. The editing of the paper is 
still rather poorly done. In the last number we 
find this paragraph on hotel fires : 


“Our large hotels of this day have certainly 





(Charles P, Somerby) is an old-fashioned at- 


become, as far as danger from their burning is 
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con*erned, as unsafe structures as could well 
be devised. Only in theaters and steamboats 
can people be said to be in greater peril. They 
are so enormous and costly that it requires 
good management to secure a satisfactory rent 
from them and the added cost of making them 
fire-proof looks appalling. Wedoubtif there 
has ever been a serious attempt to make one of 
them fire-proof in this country, unless in the 
case of the new Palmer House, in Chicago, in 
which some precaution of the sort was under- 
taken, with we know not what result. They 
are complicated structures, of great area and 
five and six or more stories high, in one of 
which several hundreds of people sig 
crowded into the upper stories, since man 

the lower rooms are used as parlors, an 
complicated in plan that a lodger often has “4 
find his way through a long labyrinth of pas- 
sages before he gets toa stairway, which he 
seldom hits on the first trial. The luxurious 
habit of using elevators adds greatly to the 
danger; for people become unused to the stair- 
ways, and do know where to find them, while 
for purposes of escape the elevator is a "mock- 
ery. The stairways, floors, and partitions are 
very combustible and honeycombed with con- 
tinuous hollow spaces, flues in which it is-ex- 
tremely difficult to trace the movement of fire 
and through which it often travels unsuspect- 
ed, to break out a long way from its starting- 
point. The elevator-wells themselves are 
lined with combustibles, and by their upward 
draught quickly carry the flames which come 
near them up through the whole higbt of the 
building, while their openings communicate 
them readily to every floor.” 


A second volume of Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
papers is to be published, we learn trom The 
Tribune, for the benefit of St. Johnland; by T. 
Whittiker, of this city. It will inclade ser- 
mons, besides lectures, addresses, and other 
papers, representing the work of fiftv years. 
The book is complied by Anne Ayres, sister 
superintendent of 8t. Luke’s Hospital and St. 
Johvland, who says in her preface: “The 
present volume is arecord of Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
infiuence upon the Church in al! her chief 
movements during the last half century, of 
his identification with her advance in hymnody, 
in church schools,in free churches, chureh 
hospitals, sisterhoods, missions to the fallen, 
church music, ete. Some of the papers are in- 
serted solely for their historical or biographical 
value ; but the least important of them is in- 
teresting as having been the embodiment of a 
living power, accomplishing in a remarkable 
degree that toward which it was directed. 
From the Plea for Christian Hymns, addressed 
to a Special General Convention, in 1821, which, 
with other agencies of Dr. Mublenberg’s, re- 
sulted in giving us the 212 hymns of the 
Prayer Book, only now substituted by the 
Hymual, to the story of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
with its Pastorial Notes, in 1871, fifty years 
later, there is not a paper waich, while testify- 
ing to his wonderful Christian activity, does 
not also testify to his wonderful success.”’ 


The Churchman gives this sound advice: 

‘*There is no form of literature which is more 
subtle and poisonous and inevitable than these 
weekly story-papers for the boys. We say in- 
evitable, because there is no escaping them. In 
a great city like New York they are handed out 
along the streets; they are flung in at halls and 
areas; they are pushed as far as possible into 
tbe public and private schools ; they are, doubt- 
less, sent to every post-office in the country: 
and are in all these cases distributed freely, till 
they excite sufficient interest to bring a return 
in money. The truthis that here is a new form 
of mischief aud demoralization which has 
grown so rapidly that we do not believe parents 
are in the least aware of the extent and enor- 
mity of it. Itis by no means saying that this 
kind of literature is as bad as it can be, when we 
sty that, so far as it becomes the staple of a 
boy’s reading, it is stealthily undoing all that 
parents and teachers are doing or desire to do 
for him in the family orinthe church. Itisa 
principal duty of parents to caution their chil- 
dren against bad associates; but it becomes 
them to be as careful about that equally dan- 
gerous companionship which may be carried in 
the pocket or bidden in the trunk, and which, 
though it speaks with no audible voice, repeats 
with even greater subtlety the crafty words of 
the tempter.’’ 


A reviewer in Macmillan’s Majiirtiss' thinks 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s pictures of low life, in 
** Sidonie,”’ very fine, though the morals of the 
story are bad: 


*°M. Daudet’s book may be taken as a pic- 
ture of bourgeois manners, but not of bour- 
geois morals. The particular form which vice 
assumes in George Fromont and Sidonie. and 
the immorality of old Gardinois are evidently 
the results of their social station, and M. 
Daudet, not uninfluenced perhaps by the 
prejudices of the literary caste, has dwelt with 
complacency on the ugliness of bourgeois vice ; 
but it would be very unfair to take such people 
as samples of theirclass. It isin the details of 
life,in the mise en scéne,so to speak, of the 
story, and in his minor personages, that he is 
an inimitable portrayer of bourgeois life. The 
opening marriage scene, the death and funeral 
of Désirée are wonderfully accurate pictures. 
Above all, the long; fruitiess waiting of Frantz 
Risler at the railway terminus is a scene which 
could only have been painted by the hand of 
a master.”’ 


The “ Recollections of Samuel Breck,” which 
will soon be published by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, will be, the publishers say, a 
valuable addition to autobiographical litera- 
ture. Mr. Breck was born in Boston, but spent 
the greater part of his life in Philadelphia 
where he died, in 1862, over ninety-one years of 
age, having filled many positions of trust: and 
responsibility in his adopted city. He was en- 
gaged for a short time in business as a commis- 


, THE INDEPENDEN!1 


sion merchant; but retired at an early age, and 
passed a life of leisure from toil, bat of con- 
stant occupation. Almost from youth he kept 
a diary, in which he recorded family matters, 
society news, reflections on public affairs and 
men, passages from books he was reading, 
small jokes, statistics, and, in fact, whatever 
— bim and seemed worthy of preserva- 

D. G. Rossetti has painted his ‘‘ Blessed 
Damozel,” leaning over the golden wall of 
heaven, amid a mass of roses. It is described 
in the following fine piece of prose-poetry: 
** Her loose and ample robe, of a pale cerulean 
blue, covers her shoulders, and above this is a 
searf of bronze-tint intermixed with silvery 
hues. The great heavenly lilies of sainthood 
lie in the hollow of her otherarm. Her head is 
bent forward, and her pure pale face is marked 
by a love-yearning look in the never weary, yet 
wistful eyes, and on her half-open lips sits im- 
movably patient expectation ; her hair is of a 


deep golden tint, there are purple stars about 
it, and it seems to flow from under these upon 
her shoulders and her back in an abundant mass 
richly lighted.” 


Toe first number of The Radical Review, to be 
published by Benjamin R. Tucker, of New 
Bedford, Mass., will be issued May 15th. Wil- 
liam J. Potter, C. W. Ernst, D. A. Wasson, E. 
C. Stedman, P. J. Proudhon, Joel A. Allen, 
Lyman Spooner, Sydney H. Morse, and B. W: 
Ball are the contributors. 

R. Worthington, of New York, announces 
“Ocean to Ocean,’’ a narrative of Sandford 


Flemming’s expedition across Canada in 1872, 
by his secretary, Rev. George M. Grant. 
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Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER'S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, 











edges. mai 
tainable, on po of $1, For sale by deal- 


ers generally. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
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QUARTO DICTIONARY 


BABYLAWD. . Largest Profits Yet. 
A PICTORIAL MAGAZINE. 
SPROIMEN FREE 68O0CTS. A YEAR OR AGENOY, 
SEND TO D. LOTHROP & 0O., BOSTOE. 
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Now Ready. 


JERICHO SERIES, No. 2. 


BRIEF HONORS; 


The Peto 


This is a clever and entertaining story of city life 
and a part of the scene is entirely newin fiction, 
Setag am inside view of large life insurance compa- 
nies. 

It cannot fall to be very pouster. asthe story itself 
is lively and well told. ar e the subject of which it 
treatsand the abuses it exposes are exciting just 
now active public curiosity. 


Bound in Black and Red and uniform with 
“The Jeriche Road.” Price $1. 

For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & C0., 


117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 
A Splendid New Book for Girls. 


Six Little Cooks: 
AUNT JANE’S COOKING CLASS 


This book embedies an an entirely new idea. 
and shows. in a pleasant narrative, how six 
mores J girls persuaded a cultivated lady of 
the school, a good housekeeper aud an 
accomplished seeks to give them practical 
lessons in cooking. 

The Chicago Tribune says: 

“We have notseen in the whole range of our 
juvenile literature a more useful and attractive vol- 
ume for girls than this. It has the charm of a life- 
like story and the practical value of a clever essay 
on i culinary art. Aunt Jane, whoever she 

is an accomplished woman, with an un- 
woual talent for sprightly wring and extended 
knowledge of the subtle and skillful ways and means 
involved in the ee of an elegant cuisine.’ 

The Inter-Ocean sa 

“*Six Little Cooxe’ ‘s a book which we expect to see 
in every home. The little ones will prize it for its 
pleasant narrative style alone, while the recipes, 
with a little practical assistance from their elders, 
will impress themse!ves upon their memories with a 
tenacity which nothing can efface. The book is hand- 
somely bound = printed.”’ 

The Times say: 

“* Six Little Cooks’ isa book that will unquestion- 
ably son all the little people into whose hands it 
may fall. No little girl will be able to resist its fas- 
cinations in a literary point of view, and, if mother or 
Aunt Jane be notin sympathy, t therules and recipes 
gpeee 80 plainly laid down that the work may go on all 

e same.’ 


For sale by all Booksellers. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price, One Dollar, by the Publishers, . 


JANSEN, McCLURG & C0., 


117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


‘In many respects is by’ be rated the best of 
Mr. Habberton’s boo 


HAVE You" READ IT? 


The Jericho Road. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen’s Babies,’’ “The Barton Experi- 
ment,” ete. Square 16mo. $1, 


The Jericho Road. 
That queer little book by Habber- 
ton.’’—American Bookseller. 
The Jericho Road 
“It is a more powerful plea for, charity 
than many an eloquent sermon.” —Phila- 
hia Inquirer. 
The Jericho Road. 
“We doubt if any thing more telling has 
ever been written to reveal the true nature 
of religion.”—Chicago Tim 
The Jericho Road. 
he most poraier: novel of the season is 
turown into the shade by this wonderful 
Tolland County Press. 
The Jericho | Road. 

“ The scenes are all located in the West, 
and to the description of abundant, uncon- 
ventional, picturesque life Mr. Habberton 
brings a pen flowing with humor and pa- 
thos und shrewd common sense—a pen that 
delights to puncture le pone gered and satirize 
folly and to commend and giorify charity. 

. Inmany respects is to be rated the 
best of Mr. Habberton’s books.’’—Albany 
Evening Journal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. niles, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers 


JANSEN, McCLURG & c0., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


MARIE: 














A Story of Russian Love From the Russian of Alex-- 


ander Pushkin, by Marie H. de Zielinska. Full 
gilt, red line 210 peg eS. gt Veitor= with * Memo- 
ries” and “ Grazie 

“Peter and Marie, of this nthe story, are as 

ure astheir native snows, and while listening to 

he recital we inhale the odor of the Steppes and 
catch gltmepers of the semi-barbarous Kalmouk and 
the Cossacks of the Don.”’—Hartford Evening Post. 

** Marie turns out a beautiful creation, full of spirit, 
sensibility, and intelligence. The story is delightful 
age will be welcomed by novelereaders of all grades. 

may almost be led a poem in prose.”—N. ¥. 
Boates Mail. 

The above with Max Miiller’s beautiful and touch- 
in story, ‘‘ Memories,” and martine’s charming 

raziella ’ form a series entitled 


Tales from Foreign Tongues. 


The Three Volumes, ina neat Box, price 

@4 50; or any sinzle Volume, price $ $1 50 
Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, parent ye pact 
receipt Of price by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, McCiURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


Truths for To-Day. 


BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 
First Series, i2mo. Price $1.50. 
Second Series, i2mo. Price $1.50. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘* Mr. Swing is singu- 
larly felicitous in the selection of his topics and il- 
lustrations from the interests of common life. His 
discourses abound in constant surprises, springing 
from first and original sources, which present an ex- 
haustless field of instruction.’ 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says: “Fresh and man- 
ly, fol of generous Christian feeling, and without a 
tain heresy. He evidently believes that non- 
Gueschien have rights which Churchmen are bound 
torespect; but holds firmly to his own views and 
defends them manfully.’”’ 

For sale by all Booksellers, or iagites, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 








ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


Newest Books. 
From Traditional to Rational Faith, 


By Rev. ANDREW R. GRIFFIN. Price $1. 


The N, Y. INDEPENDENT says: “The book is tedious, 
illogical, and, on the whole, valueless, despite its 
honesty.” On the other hand, The Boston Congrega. 
tionalist says: “The book is written in a suitable 
spirit and with marks of special intellectual ability 
and culture. . . . In short, it isan earnest book, 
which has a reason to be,if not a prominent an ip. 
fluential mission.” 


BARRY CORNWALL: 


An Autobiographical Fragment, Personal Sketches 
of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, ang 
Letters of Literary Friends. including letters 
from Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
With a fine Portrait. One handsome sq. 12mo 
volume. Price $2. 


A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. The sixth in 
the ** No Name Series ” of novels. Price $1. 


A WINTER’S STORY. By Miss PEARD, author 
of * The Rose Garden.” + Price $1, 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 
Price $1. 


By HOLME Leg, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Political and Constitutional Law 
of the United States. 


BY WM. 0. BATEMAN. 
The “Fodergi chert. and the “ National 
ory” Compared, 
A book that no one interested in the future of Re. 
publican government in this country should fail to 


read. 
Rvo, pp. 400. Price $3.00. 


BY HON. JOHN ip DILLION. - 

The only complete view of this important subject 
extant. It treats of all classes of penictes! Securi- 
ties, for whatever purpose issued. No banker, broker, 
lawyer, or holder of Municipal Securities should be 
unacquainted with this work. Price in cloth, 1.0. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


SOMETHING ORIGINAL. 


‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


Re-edited and brought down to date. 

As first pecsormees before the University Club of 
St. Louis, Jan. 16th, 1877. with unbounded success; 
since Ly spe with ‘equal éclat and soon to be per 

formed in various parts of the count tf 

Exactly suited to amateur theatricals and ver 
witty and humorous reading for a lesson hour. Two 
large editions have been rapidly exhausted. 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION 

READY MAY 20th. 
Price 25 Cents. 

We have left a few copies of the second edition, at 
50 cents each. 

Mailed on receipt of price. 

For sale by booksellers and 

G. 1. JONES & COu, jpublishers, 
sT. LOUIS 











banana brcdbgpkecta 


extra gilt, e275 7 
Extracts from one of Lord Macaulay’s Letters. 


“T have read ‘ Boccaccio’s Decameron,’ a tale of an 
hundred cantos. He is a wonderful writer, always 
elegant, amusing, and, what pleases and surprises 
most in a writer of 80 unpolished an age, strikingly 
delicate and chaste 
RABELAIS’S WORKS. Faithfully translated from 

the French, with Variorum Notes and numerous 
characteristic Lilustrations by GUSTAV DORE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, $2.25, 

OCEAN TO OCEAN. A graphic account of an Ex- 
cursion across Canada and Vancouver’s Island. 
By REV. GEORGE M.GRANT. $1.75. 

PRINCE OF WALES ININDIA. By J. DREW GAY, 
Esq. Special Correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph. llustrated, cloth, $1.75. 

** Brilliant from cover to cover.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. 
ahh gy fo AND ITS KINDRED DISEASES. By 

r. W. W. HALL, Author of ** How to Live Long, 
a. ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Every one should read it.””—Boston Transcript. 

TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE. By the Princess FELIX 
SALM SALM. Cloth, $1.50. 

“This is a racy, spicy. and gossipy little book, anda 
very, valuable contribution to American literature, 

c.”’—Boston Glo 


° LATHAM'S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. Over 1,60 


8, $8. 

«On ‘Orthography, or, in fact.as a complete Dic- 
tionary, it distances all rivals.”—London Examiner, 
Sept. 2d, 1876. 

DYER’S HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME. Maps, 
Engravings, etc. Cloth, extra, $5. 

MEMOIRS OF DR. NORMAN MACLEOD, 1 vol. 
cloth extra, 

VENNOR’S BIRDS OF CANADA. With 30 iat 
Fhotoazaphs by NOTMAN, lvol., cloth extra, gilt, 


PUNSHON’S LEER ES, AND SERMONS. At- 
thor’s edition, $1 25 

CHAMBERS’S ETYMOLOGICAT, DICTIONARY. 1 
vol., cloth extra, $1.25 

TENN YSON’ S WORKS. ‘Complete Lae Harold 
and Queen Mary). Laurel editior, gilt, $ 

SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 3 vols. New pony $4. 

eee BERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF FNGLISH LIT- 

TURE. Third edition. a gta $9. 

BER. CATHOLICISM, Old ew. From the 
Standpoint of the Infallibility. SS docreaes a JOHN 
SCHULTE, D.D., Ph.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt. #150. 

HYNEMAN’S HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 

vol,, cloth. $1. 

LE MAOUT and DECAISNE’S BOTANY: eras 

lated by HOOKER. Reduced from $25 to $15. 


*,* Any of the above books ae eine prepaid on receipt of 
price by 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 Broadway, New York. 


A weekly Hlustrated Journal of Sci- 
gue tee Year MACMILLA N & CO., Publishers, 
ond St., New yaa 


R MAP est. variety, published by, E. 
Wi Rone 32 aed ot Frankfort. Street, Kew 
York. Send for list. Ver f have oy terms for Ca! 











rs. Largest foreign k and periodical Son- 
pm in Amerton. nformation _ snes ; Catalogues 
promptly sent. gcc Mie ee tee. —— 
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By the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 


Of the HOME AT GREYLOCK the 
‘*London Independent’? says: ** We 
know no writer so intensely religious 
in every thought and motive, and 
withal so winningly sweet, so thor- 
oughly readable. In this story of fam- 
ily life and love the very atmosphere is 
spiritual; yet no one, however worldly, 
could complain of dullness.”?’ 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N.Y. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of $1.50. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have published this month a new edition of 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 


and rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative 
assemblies. Revised by Hon. EDWARD L. CUSHING. 
of New Hampshire, brother of the author, printed 
from new electrotype plates and improved in style 
of manufacture. 

“CUSHING’S MANUAL” is the authoritative 
guide in parliamentary rules and practice all over 
the Union. In itsnew and improved form itis still 
more confidently commended to favor. 

‘The most Authoritative No of American 
Parliamentary Law.”’—CHAS. SUMNE 
Price, 75 cents. For sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either per one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Pubi rk to aoe 5 ubscriber 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on of $4. 
HARPER'S | iceamra, Manben's 1 EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage nee 2 by t. Pub- 
lishers. 2" HA ~y ~via Sas Aleed be sent by 
mau on recent of Ten ¢ 
HARPER &B HERS. Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the Worid. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
60,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., — -— away. 
Catalogue No. 46 free. Send s 
LEGGAT BROS., 3 ‘Bockman | Street, New York. 














IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
‘an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


A EW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. ** Modern Surface Ornament.” ‘l'o be 
completed in 6 numbers. Price $1 per number. No. 
l ready. STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Mountain Saints. 
A complete history of the Mormons. Thick 8vo. $2.25. 
= ight’s Popular History of England. 8 vols. 8vo, 

splendid book for the family. $16. J. SABIN & 
gon S, Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


BR. CARTHR & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE, 
ROBERTS BPOS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOUKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 atiee. ene 

















ENBRY HOLT Cc 
ek + New , a 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. 
on application. 
GEORGE Fr ROWELL & C 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 


1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Lessons, by — and Riddle, tpa: 
MOSES H. SAK‘! 





Sent free 





ENT, Treas., “Boston 





ow Ready! 
Health in the Sunbeam; 
or, The Blue-Glass Cure- 
y E. B. roore, JR., 

To the sick this pamphlet of 64 pages ‘is invaluable. 
To those who are not it contains hints which, if 
heeded, will save many a doctor’s bill. By mail, only 
one dime. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., 

East 28th St., 


HOW TO CURE 
Muscularand Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local affections connected therewith, A com ue 
manual of self-cure without drugs By GE 
TAYLOR, 7 D. Pp. 318. $1. 

OOD & CO., 17 E. 58th St.. New York. 


New York. 











EDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective eendtes. ‘ Admits both sexes. No 
est 0 





y fees only $27 a year. J y - students last year. For 
< reulars address MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 





OBERLIN CONSEKVATORY OF MUSIC, 
- Under the College management. Full corps of 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc- 
tion or private lessons, as preferred. As a home for 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and rego? Emel intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Prof Ric 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve yee. successful 
experience in the management r) “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now ‘conducting her own Agency. 

Miss 1ouny supplies Professors, ‘Tutors. Govern- 
esses, and ‘leachers for every department of in- 
struction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents ana sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinzultshed citizens. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 








NOW READY. 


“HEAVENWARD.” 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 
By JAMES R. MURRAY. 
Including the best Hymns and Music of the late 
Pp. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and forsale by booksellers and music 
dealers generally throughout the country. Every 
Sunday-school will want 


“ HEAVENWARD.” 


Itis unequaled, both in words and music, and is the 
only new song book containing the best and most 
popular songs by 

P. P. BLISS. 

Our usual Sunday-school style, printed on fine 
tinted paper, 160 pages. Price, 35 cents, by mail; $30 
per hundred, by express. Sample copy, in paper 
covers, mailed for 25 cents. Specimen pages sent 
free. 

Order from your nearest bookseller or the publish- 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


CLEVELAND, O. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the bright- 
est thing out. For 
Cam p- Meetings, 
Praise-Meetings, 
Noon Meetings, 
aneenness Meet- 

nge, and the Mur- 
sat Temperance 
Mentinge- Be ready 








Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cents. 
gindey -scnoul | ONINING River, - 3c. 
Good News, - - 35c. 


whodon *tusethem 
will miss a great 





deal. he last is a 
1 
force scope! | Choral Praise, - 25c. 
The School Song Book, | for High Schools, 
60¢. | naries} Colleges. 
The High School Choir, Sener =. 


e cueing - Schools 
nd the first is for 





The Encore, = = = 75c. Female Voices. 
This magnificent 


Stainer & Barrett's 
Encyclopedia 


daily increases =/D i¢ T | 0 N A R Y 
por ie Best Book 

of reterence pub- 
lished. Price, $5. | of Musical Terms. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


ARMOR BEARER, 


Y THE WELL-KNOWN Bee NGELisTS 
w. W.BENTL EY and Rev. E.P HAM WOND, 
160 PAGES. OVER 200 HYMNS. 
The best book for Gospel, Camp, Revival, Teach- 
ers’,and Bible-meetings, and for Sunday -schools, 
Choirs, Congregational Singing, Mission Schools, 


etc., etc. 
ARMOR BEARER 


is sure to give entire satisfaction. About 100 of the 
best musical authors are hs samaaen by their finest 


efforts in this AR} of MOR BI BEARER 


is a, poms nag instructive, attractive, and 
complete. Printed on r and durably 
bound. Price, in paper covers, 3U cts. per copy; $3 
er dozen; $25 per hundred. Law in board covers, 
5 cts. per copy; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Thousands of copies sold. Send ifor specimen pages. 


WM. A. POND & CO0., 547 Broadway 
and 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
ARMOR BEARER. 








NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, ° 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
Written especrally for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in c.fferent parts of the country. By nomeans 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupg. Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Pnice 35 cts., $3 CO per doz by express, $4 20 by “ee 

a te react = 


SONGS OF GLORY. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


(in Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 76,000 already sold. Ir: 1s still selling rapidly 
and giving universal satisfaction Send for sample copy 
Price 35 cents ; $3 6o per dozen by express, & 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, v"OFNOINNATI. € iNATI, OHIO,_ 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 
ment. 


By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. B 
y KARL MERZ, 
* An American Opera in 
5 acts, worthy the study of Opetha ter team amateur 


for drawing or 
real artists, yet not be- 
yond the reach of capable|COncert rooms. | full of 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both stete Wih any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time “prgPortionately. 
KING, D.D , Fort Edward, N. Y. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH NGUAGES and 
Literature. Ee to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Pro NE Highest city references, 


Call at or address forcircular 270 West 37th St., N. ¥. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for Prete hr ime? famous “ Edition 


701 bronaway: New York. 











8. Particulars Need: 
Sent free, Sample copy, in| Woe” "Speetmen co 
Py, 

paper, $1.00. $1.00. Cireulars free. 

PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL Knowledge and com 
sition. It covets the WHOLE G et D in amanner 
so simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Inciudes 730 questions, illustrated 4 582 ex- 
amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
es books of which this is the oiee and bys all odds 





K : 
DO MORE. It is an im y= on all fo 
books for Singing Schools and Class 

Price 75 cents; 7.50 per > didi. 


Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s Mus 
ICAL VISITOR, containing $2.00 wo ot new musi: 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE On receipt of 
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| Religions _ Intelligence. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN HOL- 
LAND. 





Tue Reformed Church of Holland was close- 
ly connected with ‘the early ecclesiastical his- 
tory of America, and must still have a special 
interest for at least two denominations in the 
United States. The first Christian worship 
established on Manhattan Island and along the 
Hudson was that of the Reformed Church of 
Holland; and the Classis of Amsterdam not 
only had the oversight of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in America till shortly before the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, but also aided 
and superintended the development of the Ger- 
man Reformed Caurch in Pennsylvania. 

The Reformation made its way very rapidly 
in Holland, despite the cruel persecutions of 
the Spanish monarch, Philip II, and as early as 
1561 the nobility and people openly declared 
for it. Seven years later a synod was convened 
at Autwerp, which adopted a Confession of 
Faith known as the Belgic Confession. Later 
Holland, Zealand, and five other provinces 
in the north threw off the Spanish supremacy, 
and formed a confederacy, which was the orig- 
inal of the famous Dutch Republic. Of this 
confederacy the Reformed faith became the 
established religion. Until the close of the 
eighteenth century the Reformed Church was 
the creature of the state, and the pastors were 
under the control of the village bailiff, who pre- 
scribed the length of the services, and granted 
or denied, as he saw fit, permission to them to 
be absent from their parishes. The Church, 
though still receiving state subvention (as do 
also the other Protestant and the Catholic and 
Jewish churches), exercises the right of self- 
government. 

Under the present system, according to an 
article on ‘‘ Dutch Protestantism ”’ in the Lon- 
don Congregationalist, 

‘All the Reformed churches in any town from 
but one parish, and the pastors preach at all 
the churches in turn; but in regard to pastoral 
work each minister has his own district. A 
church council, composed of the pastors, with 
a certain number of elders and deacons, 
regulates the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
parish. Since 1867 this council, as _ well 
as the pastors, have been directly chosen 
by the parishioners. Next to the separate 
parishes come the classes, or the united par- 
ishes of the various districts into which each 
province of Holland is divided. Each classis 
has its assembly and government and elects 
the members of the provincial church govern- 
ments. These governments form courts of 
appeal from the classic government, and to 
these authorities is also entrusted the duty of 
examining candidates in theology after they 
have passed their examinatiin at the university. 
The synod or highest church court is chosen 
for a year by the courts immediately below it 
abd consists of twenty-one members, five of 
whom have no vote, while another is not 
present unless matters of fiuance are to be dis- 
cussed. The synod has no independent legis- 
lative power; but it prepares a law and sub- 
mits it tothe courts below, and should a major- 
ity of the provincial church governments vote 
in its favor it becomes valid, and not other- 
wise.”’ 

In regard to the doctrinal position of the 
Church, the formula of subscription requires 
the candidate to pledge his ‘‘intention and de- 
sire faithfully to uphold the spirit and the 
essence of the doctrine which is embraced in 
the accepted symbols of uniformity of the 
Netherland Reformed Church.’’ This, of 
course, allows an honest diversity of thought 
inthe Church. Three schools arerepresented— 
the Orthodox, the Groningen, and the Tubingen. 
The Orthodox party is led by Uosterzee and 
others, of the University of Utrecht. The 
Groningen or Moderate party sprang up in 
1837, in the. University of Groningen, and pro- 
fessed Schliermacher’s doctrine, which gives 
especial prominence to the “‘person of Jesus as 
the sole source of instruction with regard to 
the nature of God and man’s relation to him.”’ 
The Modern School was founded on Strauss’s 
principles of historical criticism. Its adher- 
ents reject miracles and question the sinless- 
ness of Jesus. According to The Congregation- 
alist : 

“Incessantly at war with each other, all 
parties are in danger of becoming more and 
more extreme in the view they hold. The 
Modern pushes his negations to the very verge 
of atheism; the Orthodox entrenches himself 
within the ‘ramparts of a bigoted dogmatism ; 
and the Moderate is tempted to regard all ques 
tions of doctrine as of very minor importance, 
and thus to foster a spirit of religious indiffer- 
ence. The strife, moreover, is not confined to 
the pastors and the Church courts. The laity 
take a very active part in it and it may be said 
to have entered even into the family life of 
the community.”’ 

The rulivg party in the Church is largely of 
the Moderate party, and the Moderns succeed 
in getting but few of the pulpits. Of late the 
Church has become more active. 

“The missionary festivals he!d annually in 
different parts of the country, and attended by 
from 15, to 20,0C0 persons, have done very 
much to bring Christian peop’e torether and to 
stimulate their zeal for the cause of God, at 
home and abroad. The Evangelical Alliance 
Conference, held at Amsterdam, in , Was 
also a means of developing much atent Chris 
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tian power; and since that time the Inner Mis- 
sion, with its numerous departments, has met 
with large support. Evangelistic operations 
of every kind are being carried on. Town mis- 
sions, tract distribution, opén-air preaching, 
young men’s Christian associations, institutions 
for the reformation of the criminal classes, in 
one word, most of the methods adopted in this 
country and in Germany, are being employed, 
and with encouraging success. he Sunday- 
school is rapidly becoming an indispensable ad- 
dition to the machinery of every congregation. 
In the department of foreign missions our 
Dutch brethren have long taken an active part. 
The Netherlands Missionary Society was formed 
many years ago, and has done good service in 
Java and Celebes. But when it was found that 
some of the missionaries sent out were tinged 
with rationalism another society sprang up, 
entitled the Netherlands Missionary Union. 
Besides these, there is the Utrecht Missionary 
Society, whose fifteen missionaries are working 
in New Guinea and some of the neighboring 
islands, and a small society connected, we be- 
lieve, with the Dissenting Church and jaboring 
in Java.” 


A dissenting body which has recently taken 
the name of the Christian Reformed Church 
has, doubtless, much to do with the manifesta- 
tion of this activity. This church, which now 
has 350 congregations, 300 ordained ministers, 
40,000 communicants, and 120,000 adherents, 
is a protest against the relaxation of discipline 
and doctrine in the Reformed Church and ap- 
pears to be a vigorous and growing body. It 
receives no aid from the state, but in the early 
part of its history paid large amounts in fines 
into the state treasury. Now that the state 
has ceased to persecute it, its adherents are 
asking for compensation for the property of 
which they have been deprived. 

The Reformed Church of Holland still main- 
tains the ascendency in numbers. It forms 
about nine-tenths of the Protestant population. 
The Catholics have been gaining in late years 
and claim about two-fifths of the population of 
Holland. 





THE echoes of the Pope’s allocution have 
not yet entirely died out. While the sensation 
it occasioned in Italy was of but brief dura- 
tiou, it seems to be receiving more attention in 
France, where the Ultramontane agitation in 
favor of the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power has been brought to the notice of the 
Assembly at Versailles. Minister Simon, in 
a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, May 3d, 
in reply to an interpellation relative to Ultra- 
montane intrigues, said neither the government 
nor any political party could be held answer- 
able for attacks on foreign governments in 
newspapers. Petitions for the re-establishment 
of the temporal power were the work of a 
feeble minority; and, besides, the government 
had put a stop to them, The government 
would not tolerate any attack on Catholicism, 
which it sincerely respected and which now 
enjoyed unprecedented liberty. It would make 
all parties respect the law, and would protect 
the clergy while they confined themselves to 
their spiritual duties; but would deal firmly 
with them if they encroached on the civil 
power. May 4th, G.mbetta, in answer to Min- 
ister Simon, said,in the presence of intrigues 
which divide the country and alarm Europe, 
the Republican party ought to proclaim its 
principles loudly and endeavor to save the state, 
in which a breach had been made by partisan 
interests and Catholic committees. He charged 
that members of former reactionary cabinets, 
who have taken refuge in the Senate, are di- 
recting the present movement. After inveigh- 
ing against the encroachments of the clergy, 
he declared that it is time for the churches to 
be relegated to their proper subordinate rank 
inthe state. Clericalism, he said, is an enemy. 
The Chamber, then, by a vote of 361 to 121, 
adopted an order declaring that the renewal of 
Ultramontane manifestations constitutes a 
danger to peace at home and abroad, and call- 
ing upon the government to use the lawful 
means atits disposal to suppressthem. This 
agitation was referred to May 4th in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, and Minister Melegari 
said the ayitation is the work of private per- 
sons and was not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. In the Italian Senate the discussion on 
the Clerical Abuses Bill has closed. 


....The Rev. John Waddington, who is re- 
turning to England from a tour in the East, in 
aletter to the English Independent, gives the 
following interesting bits of gossip from Rome: 


“Great curiosity is felt by some to see Mr. 
Tooth. He was obliged to withdraw from the 
table d’hote because of the marked attention 

iven to him. The movements of the Anglican 

itualists from home are closely watched. A 
few weeks ago Dr. Yule told me that two An- 
glican clergymen, on their way to India, visited 
the Latin Monastery in Alexaudria and asked to 
celebrate Mass. Father Joseph, who speaks 
Englich fluently, related the story of their visit, 
with considerable mertiment. On reporting 
themselves as English Catholics, the astute 
monk asked them of what church, and, finding 
that they were not within the pale of Rome 
sent them about their business. Yesterday 4 
was disappointed in the church service of the 
American Episcopal Chureb. The ‘ church 
edifice’ is a good specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture, by Street; the floral decorations 
were superb ; but beyond this nothing could be 
said, Three ‘priests intoned the whole services 
and one of them read a chapter in the New 
Testament in a kind of clerical whine. The 
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eastward position was observed and the prayers 
closed in due form with the offertory.” 


Mr. Waddington says the work of the Protest- 
ant missionaries is constantly becoming more 
difficult. The priestly party is combining to 
resist Evangelical progress, and rationalism is 
focreasing and leading to profound indiffer- 
ence. 


..Many suppose that the Church of En- 
gland is supported from the public revenues; 
but this is a mistake. The National Church 
says, on the contrary, the revenues of the 
church are altogether derived from voluntary 
gifts and it gives the following interesting 
table: 


1. The endowments of the Established 
Church amount to a little more than four mil- 
lions sterling. 

2. Of this sum 


ithes and rents voluntarily given to 
the Church of England by charitable 
pereens. BEFORE the Reformation 
TERE ER. ...ccccccccsccccoccconccsoccocesce £1,949,204 14 0 
Titbes, rents, and interest on money 
voluntarily given to the Church of 
England sINCE the Reformation 
bring in 


Ser rr er Terr Tritt ti eeeer iret TT Ty 





Total endowments .............0s0+.. £4,200,225 14 0 
Of which sum the state takes as taxes, 
etc., other than income tax and sums 


usually paid by occupiers.,.,,.......... 114,048, 043, 00 0 0 


Total netendowment ............... 23,48 486, 6.212 | “4 140 


3. The sum of $3,486,212 14s. is, therefore, 
the amount of the net salaries received by the 
20,000 bishops, priests, and deacons of the 
Church. It is thus divided: 


2 Sepeene.- eee 
26 Bisho eee receive £138,566 000 
70 Archdeacons.. eos 
INL p0:55 ntadcaciisiindes } 
127 Canons...... a = 
120 Minor Deacons.. om 
600 Singers .......... 








receive 201,605 00 0 


13,041 Hoe and Vicars... 


5,706 Curates.......0..- ~: treeetve 3,146,057 00 0 


Total net salaries.,.,...... eee ee £3,486 486 ‘212 00 ( 00 0 


..Dr. Lovick Pierce, the patriarch of South- 
ern Methodism. has just celebrated his ninety- 
third birthday. He is not too old to preach 
yet occasionally, and certainly has not lost his 
interest in newspaper writing. A series of arti- 
cles from his pen has been published in the 
denominational press on the general rules laid 
down by Wesley. He does not think modern 
Methodists observe these rules as strictly as 
they ought. His latest contribution to the 
church papers is an article two columns and a 
half long, entitled “ Salutation of my Ninety- 
third Birthday.”” He closes this address as fol- 
lows : 

‘*T was unable to be social at all on my birthday 

—breast too sore to endure talking. But I was 
well in a general sense; ate a good dinner; 
asked a blessing on it when we began to eat, 
and gave thanks for it when we were done; 
aud many of them wished me a centennial day 
like it. I will leave that with the Lord. If the 
Methodists will get back to the general rules, I 
am willing.” 
There were present on the occasion forty of 
the patriarch’s descendants, thirty-two, includ- 
ing his son, Bishop Pierce, being absent. Dr. 
Pierce is only three months younger than the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


..-The New England Methodist Conference 
passed resolutions at its recent session favor- 
ing the introduction of laymen into the various 
annual conferences. In 1872 laymen were ad- 
mitted to the General Conference, but the 
annual conferences are still composed exclu- 
sively of ministers. The Southern Methodist 
Churep gave the lay element representation 
not only in its General Conference, but also in 
its annual conferences, some time before the 
lay delegation movement in the Northern body 
became suceessful. The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate favors the settlement of this question at 
once. If, it says, the laymen “‘are to come 
into the annual conferences, and to share 
equally with ministers in the responsibilities 
and powers which pertain to membership in 
these ecclesiastical organizations, then the 
questions which relate to other parts of our 
economy and which have been under recent 
discussion must be adjusted in a manner as 
acceptable to the laity as to the ministry. 
They cannot be permanently adjusted on any 
other basis. And it now appears to us, as it 
has for a long time, that those other questions, 
as less fundamental, should await the decision 
of this one.” 


.. The English Wesleyans have always been 
friends of education ; but they have depended 
onthe Church of England for higher educa- 
tion. This want they are now endeavoring to 
supply. According to the report of the Wes- 
leyan Education Society, Methodist educational 
work is divided into three branches—tbe 
Children’s Home, Sunday-echools and the Con- 
nectional Sunday-school Union, Wesley Day 
Scheolsand Training Colleges. Inthe Sunday- 
achools there are 113,000 workers, teachers, and 
officers, and more than 725,000 scholars. In 
nearly every item there has been a gratifying 
increase the past year. A large proportion of 
the education fund is usedin maintaining the 
day schools and training colleges. The statis- 
tics respecting the training colleges are highly 
satisfactory; but the returns of the day schools 


show a small decrease in number, as compared 
with last year. 


--The following letter from an Indian 
youth, published in The Spirit of Missions, 
makes interesting reading for all the friends of 
Indian missions : 

‘You ask me about my studies. Iam doing 
tolerably well. Since September I bave read 
six books of Virgil’s A‘neid, four books of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, have gone through five 
books in geometry, and have gone as far as 
‘Permutations and Combinations’ in algebra. 
I am now reading Cicero’s Orations. So much 
about studies. During Lent I have been just as 
busy as possible. I play the organ in the par- 
ish church, and, consequently, I have to go to 
the church on Wednes ays, Fridays, and Sun- 
days, besides playing in the school chapel on 
the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Sunday. So you see I am kept busy, aside 
from my studies. And now Easter is almost 
upon us, and we are practicing the music for 
the same.”’ 


....The Southern Methodists appear to be 
awaking tothe importance of educating and 
evangelizing the colored people. The St. 
Louis Advocate says: ‘‘A very grave question 
has again and again presented itself to our 
mind of late. It is whether the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South is filling the full meas- 
ure of its duty toward the colored people of 
this country. Weare laboring to support mis- 
sions in China, South America, and Mexico 
and looking toward Japan; but what of the 
‘Greeks near the door’? We are very strongly 
inclined to inquire into this matter.” A plain 
duty lies before all the denominations in the 
country, and especially those belonging to the 
Southern States, which ought to be no longer 
evaded. 


.-The twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
American Congregational Union was held 
Sunday evening, April 29th, in the Church of 
the Disciples, in this city. A large audience 
was present and the exercises were of a very 
interesting character. Dr. Ray Palmer pre- 
sented the annual statement as to the work of 
the society. Rev. Mr. Dana, of Norwich, 
Conn., preached the annual sermon, taking for 
his theme ‘‘ The Christian Sanctuary as Related 
to the Development of the Best Life of Young 
Communities.’’ It was a broad and catholic plea 
for the work of church extension and was re- 
ceived with great favor. The number of Corn- 
gregational churches has been tripled in less 
than three decades. 


....The American Wesleyans mistake secret 
societies for Satan, and fight them accordingly. 
Their conferences never fail to denounce the 
wickedness of Freemasonry and Oddfellow- 
ship ; but the Syracuse Conference goes further 
thao this. It declares war agaivst all secret 
societies. We quote: 

‘* We discover in the so-called minor secret 
societies an abserce of the throat-cutting, 
brain-splitting, disemboweling, heart-and-vital- 
tearivg obligations found in the major secret 
societies. Therefore, we believe that the evil of 
membership in the different secret societies are 
of different degrees of turpitude, and should 
lay those joining them liable to different de- 
grees of punishment.” 


..-The Wesleyans now have an annual con- 
ference in New Zealand which is only one of 
the multiplying evidences of the great success 
of colonial Methodism. Theconferenceincludes 
47 English and 5 Maori ministers. The num- 
ber of members in the various districts was re- 
ported as follows : Auckland, 635 ; Taranakiand 
Wanganui, 371; Wellington, 350; Nelson, 342; 
Canterbury, 1,004; Otago, 299; Scandinavian 
Mission, 33; Maori Mission, 379. Total, 3,413 ; 
being an increase of 111 for the year. 


...-South American advices say the Arch- 
bishop of Quito was poisoned, on Good Friday, 
by strychnine, supposed to have been put in the 
communion wine. The act was cbarged upon 
the Masons and there was great excitement: 
but there was no evidence that the Order had 
anything to do with it. The dispatch from 
Panama giving these facts adds: ‘‘ The conflict 
between the Church and Liberalism in all Span- 
ish America is waxing warm.”’ 


.- About 9,000 of the Ceylonese have sent a 
memorial to the Queen praying for disestab- 
lishment in Ceylon. They call attention to the 
fact that the payment of annual subsidies to.a 
small body of Christians, out of the public rey- 
enues, to which all contribute, is a violation of 
the principle laid down by the royal proclama- 
tien of 1858, which announced that none would 
be either favored or disturbed by reason of 
their religious faith. 


--The Rey. E. P. Hammond is making a 
very successful revival tour in the interior of 
this state. He had remarkably large congrega- 
tions at Syracuse and many conversions were 
reported. He has visited several places since, 
and succeeds in awakening a revival interest 
wherever he goes. The telegraph reports that 
six hundred at Seneca Falls have signed the 
covenant presented by the revivalist. 


.. We stated Jast week, on the authority of 
an article in The Advance, that the number of 
Congregational churches in New England was 





1,179. This is the number of churches with 





pastors ; butthe vacant churches bring the total 
up to 1,465, which is a considerably better show- 
ing for New England, though it is nearly 300 
less than half the number of churches in the 
denomination. 


.-The Western Advocate advocates a Meth- 
odist reform : 


“The first great movement in the Methodist 
world, of an economical nature, should be for 
the liquidation of all church debts. And this 
should be accompanied bya general purpose 
on the part of all the preachers and all the peo- 
ple not to get into debt again.’’ 


.... Still another addition to the Methodist 


Advocate family. The new-comer is the Zl 
Abogado Cristiano Ilustrado, of the City of 
Mexico. 


-... The English Baptists have raised an an- 


buity fund of $250,000, the income of which 
= be used to eke out insufficient ministerial 
salaries. 





Dr. PRICE’s Alista Bouquet is delicately delightful 
—the odor of dainty buds; the most exquisite per- 
fume for the handkerchief. 


THE BEST RECUPERANT 

of failing oneney. that to which the fagged-out man 
of business, the brain-fatigued author, the tired ad- 
vocate, or the weary artisan can resort with the 
greatest certainty that it will revive his overwrought 

owers, is Hostetter’s Stomach Sitters,a most genial 

nic cordial, as well as a benign remedy for disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, bowels, and urinary or- 
xans, and a means of’ eradicating and preventing in- 
termittent ana remittent fevers. It not only enriches 
the blood and creates « new fund of energy in the 
system, but it has the effect of expelling impurities 
from the life-current, which beget disease. The in- 
jurious influence of abrupt transitions of tempera- 
ture of an unwholesome climate anda injurious diet 
are counteracted by it, and it promotes digestion, 
appetite,and sound repose. Give it a trial and be 
convinced. 








Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur 1f you are partic- 
ular with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 


to old age it will keep the enamel spotiessand unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, etc. 


De iN 


It is one a the aphorisms IN Brillat Scan | that 
“the universe without life would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.” Another one, equally ne 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depe 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that deve | S 
nothing offer2d inthe United States market to-day 
that is half s») important as a proper food for Infants, 
Young Children, and [nvalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich od yer oe The nitrogenous substances 
are varie consisting chiefly of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Rid ze’s Food has been placed at the head of 
ll other die: etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 
Cuaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It am received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 
highest character and responsibility in this and other 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Druggists everywhere. Full di- 
rections accompany each package and has the signa- 


ture of 
WOOLRICH & CO., 
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{Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


j Brattleboro, Vt. 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Tuning Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument tor the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST 
Globe pneeter Building). 

FACTORY 486 t> 500 HARRISON AYV., Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly filled. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 














price beens to LEISURE HOURS, the best 1 
iterary paper published. Postage stamps taker on. 
Transter pictures are highly colored and easily 
transferred to any object, so as to imitate the most 
beautiful painting. 


ith name 
4 1 att A Mingnks BCom Nassau, N. 1? 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY £00 591 BROADWAY, 
N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan sn neereo scopes and 
Views. Grapheseo pes, Chro! d Frames, Albans, 
Photographs of Calebrities pehotographic Trans 
eee, onvex Glasses, Photograp! c Materials, 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





OUR NAME on extra mix. VIS, CARDS 
. R. HOLCOMB 50°" M. at Mallet Creek, onic. AOC 





5O Visiting Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit. 10c. L.C. COE & CU., Bristol. Conn. 
LEE AER ST ahd TSA REN PLD ELS ETRE ILS 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Goodholme’s DomesticCyclopedia 


Agents Wanted. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y, 








$ . week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Maine. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
lete low- 





he wanted. dquicty for in a we ee above, opin- 
ions of officials, clerey, and press. sample ages, full 
description, and extraterms. H B 
Publishers, Philadel ae os Cincinnat, O.; Chi: 
CAT a or 8) oo 

ION ware of Talsely-claimed official 
——__and worthless books. Send for proof. 


The Tip Top Package ‘is the NG ae . 
best oor READ AND SE 
ts Note Paper. nv cies 
Pat ‘Penholder, Golden Pen,Set of 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Lake —— e Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ringinlaid with 
gold, Ameth yst Stone Scarf Pin, Gold-plated Wedding King, 
Set Rosebud Ear ae Ladies Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Gents 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold plated Studs, 
The entire Lot sent post-paid for BO 

cents, EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE. 
MENTS TO AGENTS. i: BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


4 month and 0 Bei to spat ee eae 
Soot CANDY = io NOVEL TIES Srreasmazse 
Confectioners, Cincinnati, 0. 


52377 a Week to ents. Samples FREE 
P.O. Vick ER , Augusta, Maine. . . 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HER BERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
he Grand History of the World before Adam, 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understouod that all read = 
with delight. Strongest commmentetons. Send 
Circular, Terms. and Sam le Illustrati 

Address J. C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 


$12 a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 























BOOK |MOODY & SANKEY —The only 
pes gee authentic, and complete rec- 

ord of these men and their works. Be- 

AGENTS. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 


AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 


Made by 17 Agentsin January, ’77, with 
pea as ~~ Articles. Samples free. Ad- 
Cc. M. Linington, Chicago. 


day at home. les worth $5 

$5 TO $20 Free. STINSON & Co., Port land, Maine. 
de by Agents oe our 

‘10< 529 Giirdntos, Cray -ons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards. 125 samples, worth %5, sent, 


Cent: Tilustrated Catalogu f 
Sostvald, for 8 5 Conte ONS BOSTON. [Estab'd 1880 


double their money selling Dr. Chase’s 
d Receipt Book. Address Dr 
AGENTS Frere ee OF a He sane. Ann Arbor. Mich 


























HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 


YORK AND FHILADELFPHIA NEW 
aeated 1s NE.—BOUND BROO ULE. 
For — and Philadelphia. 
nger Stations 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street. In Philadelphia—Nortn Pennsy!- 
vania Rai'road, corner Third and Berks Streeis. 

Commencing JANUARY 

Trains leave yg York, for Trenton and Philadel- 
pita, 9 7:30, 8:30, 9:30, 11:30 a. =. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. 
M.; and at 4:00 P.M. for Trento 

bed Philadel a, mr station of North Penns 
vania L reory d and Berks wareets, at 7:30, eM 
9:30, 11:20 A a, 0. a, 12:00 P. 

Leave ieaton for New York at 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 9:55 
A. M.: 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 P. M 

Po + man caning: room cars are attached to the 9:30 

and 1:: . trains, and sleeping cars to the 

tor clock midnight” trains from both New York and 
Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TRAINS leave New York at 9:30 A. M.; 
3:30. 12:00 p.m. Leave Philadelphia at 9:30 A. M.; 3:30, 


P. M. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre, calling at 
Be outh (G, B.) for, the landing of passengers, will 




















1 from Pier 42 N. R., foot of Morton St., 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 

CANADA, FRANGUEL...... Wed., May 9th, 
FRANCE, yor apapon Wed., May stn 2 aA A.M. 
PEREIRE, DAURE _...... Wed 23d, 2 P 

td & PASSAGE IN'GOLD (ineiading wing) 

TO HAVRE. First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, 
Third ai $35. 

Steerage, A eon wine, bedding, and utensils, 

TO iy DON, or any railway station 


in Engl 

First Cabin, $90 to — according to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
$27, includin| everything as above. 
ts at vee? perares rates, available 
through ‘England or Fran 

am marked thus’ : do not carry steerage pas- 


“For pe ssage and freight a 
-” LOUIS DEB Baw nee Agcnt, 55 Broadway. 


FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com 
pony’ ‘8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 








MONTAN soeseves TUESDAY, April 17th, at 3 P. M. 

WISCONSIN’ .- TUESDAY, April zath, at2P.M. 

| WYOMING..... [/)° TUESDAY, May i, at at3P.M 

NEVA ADA ..- TUESDAY, May 15th, at 3 P. M. 
Cabin Passage, 


room; Steerage, 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 


Pes. or SE. 9e according to state- 
= Fas had fate, $40. 
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“MAE INNER LIFE OF 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 




















ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ” 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but true in all essential particulars. 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 











Hon. Owen Lovejoy.— What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘*Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘“‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. LincoJn’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant “‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs, Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘let her set ”—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘**Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln, 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed. 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to Jorrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and ‘‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


ae 
Bi 


New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘ bulls” 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister, 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. _ 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal La:non how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took. her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: “Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln moongey releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “‘ the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the special 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 
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NOTICES. 


" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

{@" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
7uaranty of good faith. 

i" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

iews Or opinions expressed in the communications 
f our correspondents. 


¢@” Manuscripts sent to THE IN athe cannot 
be returned unless ac 


directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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GATHER THEM IN. 


Norin Boston alone have the special re- 
vival meetings been suspended; but in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns all over the coun- 
try the protracted religious services have 
come to an end and the tension of earnest 
feeling and labor has relaxed. During 
these last few months thousands have ex- 
perienced that renewing of the Holy Ghost 
which has made them indeed new crea- 
tures. They are blessed with the richest 
blessing of God in their own souls, in that 
they have passed from death unto life. 
Now they love God. Now they are serv- 
ing their fellow-men. Now they have a 
worthy object in life. | Now they are seek- 
ing the cleanness of a white soul. Now 
they are following the pattern set by Him 
who pleased not himself. Now they are 
asking of Him whom they can call Father 
what he will have them do. Now they re- 
joice with exceeding great joy. Now earth 
is their friend, and they rejoice in its beau- 
ty and happiness, for its Lord has given it 
tothem. Now sun and moon, skies and 
stars, mountains and plains, rivers and 
seas sing with them in their new-found 
joy; for all things are theirs. Life and 
death are theirs. Things present and 
things to come are theirs. Christ is theirs, 
and they are his. Therefore, they rejoice. 

But the May passes. The time of up- 
springing life has its season and what is 
fresh becomes familiar and old. Shall it 
fade and fall? 

The Christian life in the soul should not 
be like the annually changing life of Nature, 
bursting out in the spring, growing strong- 
ly through the summer, and turning sere 
and dead inthe autumn. The soul’s Sun 
does not oscillate from a summer’s to a 
winter’s tropic. It keeps its steady heat 
aud glow and the soul need not turn away 
from it. 

Whether this young, fresh love begun in 
so many hearts shall keep warm and bright 
now depends on the nursing care of the 
Church. The converts must be gathered 
into the membership of the Church and 
must secure the full advantage of its nur- 
ture and ordinances, They must be en- 
couraged to identify themselves actively 
with the household of faith. They must be 
taught that there they are brethren. They 
must not be held at arm’s length,.as those 
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but must be trusted and loved. This comes 
through the personal fellowship of Christian 
intercourse. Beyond this the pastor and 
the officers of the church should find Chris- 
tian service to be done. It may be in the 
Sabbath-school, or in temperance labor, or 
in care for the poor, or anything which will 
encourage their resolve to do for others and 
to make the world better. The instructions 
of the pulpit should be largely directed to 
them. They want to know, as do all of us, 
what the Christian life is and how to live it. 
They.must be taught how far it is in the 
sentiments of the heart, how far in prayer 
and praise, and how far in true and honest. 
lives. There is no sight on earth so sweet 
as these classes of glad, trustful young con- 
verts standing up to pledge their love and 
lives before the altar of God to Christ and to 
the world for which he died. May God 
help them, and may we. 





NEUTRALITY AND THE WAR. 





Tue war between Russia and Turkey, 
with the possibility that other European 
nations may become involved in the strug- 
gle, taken in connection with the fact that 
the United States will hold the position of 
neutrality toward the belligerents, has 
already awakened some discussion in this 
country as to the duties of neutrals. The 
modern theory which underlies all these 
duties is that belligerents: have a right to 
fight out their own battles, and, hence, to 
be left alone by other nations at peace with 
them, doing as little harm as possible to 
neutrals, while contending with each other. 
It is their quarrel, and, subject to the gen- 
eral laws of war, they are to manage it in 
their own way, without any interference 
on the part of other nations. We say that 
this is the modern theory, since under the 
old rules of international law neutrals, so 
called, were allowed to do many things 
which are now deemed entirely inconsist- 
ent with the position of neutrality. 

The Treaty of Washington between the 
United States and Great Britain contains, 
in the sixth article thereof, the argreement 
between the two governments as to the du- 
ties of neutrality for the purpose of settling 
the then pending dispute, and also a stipu- 
lation that both of the contracting parties 
would observe the rules there laid down as 
between themselves in the future, and bring 
them to the knowledge of other nations and 
seek to secure their acceptance of: the 
same. The three rules of neutrality em- 
braced in this agreement are the following: 
“« First. To use due diligence to prevent 
the fitting out, arming, or equiping, within 
its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
cruise or carry on war against a power 
with which it is at peace; and also to use 
hke diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended 
to cruise or carry on war as above, such 
vessel having been specially adapted, in 
whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, 
to warlike use. 

** Secondly. Not to permit or suffer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations 
against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military sup- 
plies or arms or the recruitment of men. 

‘* Thirdly. To exercise due diligence in its 
own ports and waters, and as to all persons 
within its jurisdiction, to prevent any vio- 
lation of the foregoing obligations and 
duties.” 

The United States insisted upon the ap- 
plication of these rules in the settlement of 
the Alabama question, and Great Britain 
acceded to them, and both pledged them- 
selves to observe them in the future. It is 
quite true that neither Russia nor Turkey 
was a party to the treaty; yet the rules, if 
good for the purpose to which they were 
originally applied and good as the perma- 
nent basis of agreement between two na- 
tions as to the duties of neutrality, ought 
to be deemed just as good in a wider ap- 
plication, especially when both parties 
pledged themselves to make efforts to 
secure their deceptance by other nations, 
The Government of the United States is, 
by the laws of consistency and the claims 
of public honor, bound to adopt these rules 
with reference to the belligerent state of 
affairs between Russia and Turkey. It 
complained bitterly of Great. Britain on 
account of their violation during the recent 
Rebellion, and demanded indemnity there- 
for; and, surely, it cannot itself, without 
dishonor, do what it thus sternly con- 





who are to be suspected of falling away; 


demned. We are at peace with both bel- 


ligerents, and must not do anything or suf- 
fer anything to be done, within the juris 
diction of the United States, inconsistent 
with this position. 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to trade with Russia or Turkey, and <ell to 
either arms, ammunition, provisions, and 
other war supplies at their own risk, is not 
involved in the rules of the Washington 
Treaty. There is no international law that 
forbids the carrying on of trade between 
the citizens of a neutral nation and bellig- 
erents; and, hence, the Government of the 
United States is not bound to interfere with 
the trade between its own citizens und the 
people of Russia or Turkey. This is a 
question which the traders are left to de- 
cide for themselves, taking all the risks 
thereof, in the event that they violate the 
laws of war. In 1854 the United States 
negotiated a treaty with Russia, in which it 
was agreed : 

“* First. That freeships make we goods— 
that is to say, that the effects or goods be 
longing to subjects or citizens of a power 
or state at war are free from capture and 
confiscation when found on board of neu- 
tral vessels, with the exception of articles 
contraband of war. 

** Second. That the property of neutrals 
on board an enemy’s vessel is not subject 
to confiscation unless the same be contra- 
band of war.’ 

These rules, which are now generally 
recognized in the international code of 
Europe, assume that the rights of trade are 
not entirely suspended, as it respects neu- 
trals, by the state of war. They are quali- 
fied in respect to articles contraband of 
war. The property of the citizens or sub- 
jects of billigerents on board of neutral 
vessels, and the property of neutrals on 
board of an enemy’s vessel, not being con- 
traband of war, are exempted from cap- 
ture and confiscation. This is a limitation 
and qualification of billigerent rights in 
favor of the general interests of trade. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE.” 





WE propose to speak a few words to you 

in your official capacity. We do not ad- 
dress you with any personality or by name. 
We have nothing to say to you nor about 
you as John Doe, nor about any assistant 
editor as Richard Roe. We only address 
your paper in this rhetorical way as a Latin 
Ovid might have apostrophized a lotus tree 
as Dryope, or as, instead of addressing the 
ugly philosopher, Aristophanes might have 
made the Strepsiades address the demon 
that possessed him. 
You are the chief official editor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Your 
paper is the metropolitan of the Methodist 
press. It ought to be a teacher in all 
wisdom which its church needs and an ex- 
ample in all Christian decency and cour- 
tesy. Weare sorry to say that it is neither. 
Your paper, by its vulgarity and personal- 
ity, disgraces its church and, as we have 
good reason to know, grieves its most honor- 
able members. 

We, as we had a right to do, in a 
series of articles, carefully prepared and 
based on a large induction of facts, drew 
certain conclusions as to the success of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in our larger 
cities, and suggested certain ways of in- 
creasing the success of the Church. Our 
discussion attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and, as we expected, some sharp re- 
plies traversing both our statistics and our 
conclusions. The Methodist papers that 
did this were courteous even where sharp, 
and did not violate the ethics of news- 
paper controversy. We had talked 
kindly and seriously; and so did they. 
But weeks passed by, and you had not one 
argument, not one innocent squib even, 
not one word to say on the subject, as if 
heedless of the interests of your church, 
leaving their care to outsiders and filling 
the plates of those who came to you for 
food with a pile of slices of cold sermon, 
cut thin. At last, after long delay, you 
spoke in reply. But what a reply! Still, 
not one word of argument, not a figure, not 
a statement of fact or reason on the sub- 
ject, nor one syllable of reply to a single 
one of our facts or our figures—no answer 
whatever in that direction, nothing but bit- 
ter, coarse, personal abuse. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT carries the name of no editor. It is 





no man’s organ; it isan organism. But you 
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attacked two men by name as editors, or 
editorial writers, for THE INDEPENDENT, 
and called one of them by name, a “‘beggar”’ 
‘* faint and full of sores,” who ‘‘ Wes on the 
highway,” whose “‘ dirty work,” you say, 1s 
done by another editor whom you name, 
who is, you add, ‘‘a nominal Methodist, 
who slanders his mother for hire,” and you 
conclude, in unapproachable billingsgate, 
that ‘‘the angels may pick up this sick 
one”’—that is, the first editor—‘‘by mis- 
take, in the dark; but there is no hope that 
the dog will be fed when the beggar is 
dead.” And-this second editor you desig- 
nate in the title of your editorial as ‘“‘ The 
Dog that Licked his Sores.” 

We intended to pass you by, Mr. Editor, 
with scarcely a word. But the next week, 
apparently dreading the punishment you 
deserved, you deprecated reply to your 
abuse in an editorial, ‘‘Good for a Heathen,” 
in which you told the story of the black- 
guard who followed Pericles home, one 
night, with foul abuse, to which the orator 
never replied, but bade his servant take a 
torch and light the man home. That 
spirit and method you commend. It was a 
Christian act. But it is an equally Chris- 
tian requirement to answer a fool, if he be 
fool enough, according to his folly. 

Yours is The Curist1An Advocate. Let us 
assume the charity to believe that you sup- 
posed your language perfectly proper. It 
is plausible that you do. The Advocate has 
in its prime been a courteous, Christian 
journal, such as any church might be proud 
of. Buta Methodist journal is in especial 
danger every lustrum of renewing its baby- 
hood and relapsing to infantility; and the 
paper of which you are the tongue has suf- 
fered this collapse of editorial sense. You 
need instruction, that you may see the fault; 
and perhaps when you are older you will do 
better. We will give you just one lesson. 

When another paper makes statements you 
do not like, the way gentlemen do is to meet 
argument with argument, fact with fact, 
logic with logic, wit with wit. It is only chil- 
dren and fools that make mouths, call names, 
and throw stones. Don’t doit again. When 
we say again that Methodism is relatively 
unsuccessful in cities, don’t reply that Mr. 
A. B. is a ‘‘hired man” and a “‘ beggar,” 
and that Mr. C. D. is a ‘‘dog”; but just dis- 
prove what we say. You are free to use 
reason, if you have any. If you can’t do 
that, just hold your tongue. What you 
should avoid we will show you from your 
own words once more. <A Methodist lately 
became a Baptist. This is what you said 
about him: ‘‘ Brother Haynes may find 
himself sitting on the sidewalk to drip. 
That is right. Settle him soon and snug; 
for suckers spoil very soon after they are 
taken out of the water.” You may not 
be old enough to see it yet; but such 
language as that is coarse, vulgar, and 
scurrilous. Think, child, how would you 
like it if somebody should say that you 
—calling the name of the editor of The 
Advocate—are a tramp, a civet, or a weak- 
fish, and that you will surely go to Hell. 
Compare, as an example of the proper cour- 
tesy, the letter of Professor Toy, written 
last week, when a minister left the Baptist 
Church. ‘‘I commend him,” he says, ‘‘to 
his new circle of brethren, and pray God’s 
blessing on him and his work.” That is the 
gentlemanly way; and you will learn it, we 
hope, as you grow older. To this end read 
any one of the other Advocates—say The 
Northwestern—and commit to memory this 
short and needed lecture. If you should 
care afterward to add to your education the 
perusal of some primer of Ethics, it would 
be of considerable benefit to your readers, 
who are generally sensible men, who are 
not all of them thick-and-thin eulogists of 
everything that carries their denominational 
name, and who want other nutriment be- 
sides mush and gush and dirt. Do not seek 
for the old, honored, and once influential 
Christian Advocate the notoriety of being 
fearfully and wonderfully and scurrilously 
edited. 

Remember the lesson, If THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, The Evangelist, The Examiner, or any 
other religious newspaper should ever, in 
the future, make statements, print figures, 


or do any other act which displeases you, 


don’t get into a passion, call hard names, 
or otherwise dodge the “‘ question before 
the house,” for that is not Christian or 
Christian journalism. 
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No decisive engagement has yet taken place 
petween the Russians and the Turks, and, in- 
deed, nove could have been reasonably ex. 
pected within a fortnight after the declaration 
of war on the part of Russia. The prelimina- 
ry skirmishes near Kartum and the investment 
of Kars have been favorable for the Rus- 
sians; but the great battle that may possibly 
take place cannot be easily predicted. The 
chances are that the war will be of brief dura- 
tion; forif it should be apparent that Russia 
will gain an easy victory, England will be like- 
ly to compel the Sultan to accede to the terms 
which the Czar might dictate, for England 
cannot afford to allow auy great advantage to 
be gained by Russia. The letter of Mr. Carlyle, 
published in The Times of Saturday, although 
epeaking only his personal feelings, undoubted- 
ly echoed the sentiment of a large body of 
thinking Britons, who are appalled at the pros- 
pect of England’s undertaking another war in 
defense of the Sultan. -Mr. Carlyle speaks of 
prevailing rumors of what the ‘miraculous 
premier’? intends doing, in spite of the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, and of his 
knowledge that some offensive measure 
will be undertaken to compel the Czar to 
declare war. Mr. Carlyle, with all his extrava- 
gance, is too sensible a man, we should think, 
to venture the declaration that his apprehen- 
sions of danger are based upon “‘accurate know]l- 
edge’’ of what is likely to happen, unless his 
information was positive and trustworthy. 
He thinks that ‘‘ all Europe ’’ will be involved 
in the war, but his fears probably belie his 
knowledge. Looking at the situation from a 
perfectly disinterested point of observation, 
we must say that nothing has yet occurred to 
make it probable that ‘the powers” will be 
involved in the war. If left alone, Russia and 
Turkey will not be able to prolong the contest, 
because Turkey will be compelled to submit to 
destiny and abandon the provinces in Europe 
which the Moslem power has ruled with dia- 
bolical cruelty so long. As Mr. Carlyle says, 
the Turk must be ‘ drilled into a peaceable at- 
tempt at learning to be himself governed.” 





Tue President has decided not to call an ex- 
tra session of Congress until the 15th of next 
October. The practical result of this decision 
in respect to the members of Congress will be 
to make the extra and the regular sessions con- 
tinuous, without any intermission; and this 
will certainly be a convenience to them. There 
would have been no occasion for an extra ses- 
sion at all if the last Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives had not persistently refused to 
pass an appropriation bill for the support of 
the army, except upon conditions with which 
the Senate very properly declined to comply. 
The appropriation for this purpose terminates 
on the Ist of next July; and after this no 
money can be disbursed from the Treasury for 
the army, since it would be without authority 
of law. At the Cabinet meeting last week it 
was decided that the Government could, under 
existing statutes, make purchases of supplies 
for subsisting and clothing the army, subject 
to appropriations for the payment thereof to 
be made by Congress when convened, and that 
in this way the machinery could be kept going 
until the time of the extra session. The offi- 
cers and soldiers will have to wait and trust 
the Government till the requisite funds are 
voted by Congress. This, as a constitutional 
matter, is sailing very close to the wind; yet 
we assume that the Cabinet and the President 
know what they are about. The postponement 
of the extra session is eminently desirable for 
the business of the country. The general sense 
of the people is that the President has acted 
wisely in not calling Congress together in the 
month of June. Nothing but an absolute 
necessity would have made it expedient. 


THE President has appointed Judge King, of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, as collector at 
the port of New Orieans, in place of Mr. Casey, 
who has figured so conspicuously in Louisiana 
politics for the last few years. Judge King is 
a bative Southern Republican, trusted by the 
Republicans of Louisiana, and bis appointment 
indicates that the President does not propose 
to import appointees from the Northern States 
to fill Federal offices at the South. There are 
men enough of the right stamp on the ground, 
and the selection should be confined to them, 
even should it be necessary to choose respect- 
able and trustworthy Democrats. They will be 
likely to serve the Government and the people, 
to the credit of the one and the satisfaction of 
the other. The appointment of Judge Kiny, 
if accepted, as we understand to bea fact, will, 
moreover, create a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana; and the filling of this 
vacancy will probably settle the question as to 
the rival Supreme Courts of the state, which is 
now the only remaining dual feature of the 
state government. It is quite possible that the 
President may have had an eye to this result in 
making the appointment. Now that the con- 


‘rather, ultra-Calvinistic ; but itis a matter not 


the sooner the whole legal machinery of Louis- 
iana gets into an orderly condition the better 
for all parties and all interests. 


Tue New Brunswick Presbytery, by a unan 
imous vote, has suspended the Rev. John 
Miller from the office of the Christian ministry 
on the ground of heresy. He was before a 
presbytery better instructed than any other in 
what Presbyterians ought to believe, and, as it 
was confessed that his belief contradicted the 
Confession of Faith, the Presbytery, holding to 
the Confession, had but one course before it. 
And yet his heresies, if very definite, were very 
harmless. He held, first, that between death 
and the resurrection the consciousness of the 
soul is suspended. Suppose that it is. What 
of it? Is that a matter affecting Christian life 
or character or fitness to call men to repent- 
ance? It is a point purely speculative, affect- 
ing neither probation nor retribution, and is 
one on which opinion ought to be free. 
Mr. Miller also taught that, while Christ 
is God and sinless, his human nature 
took part in the corruption which comes 
through Adam, and that his own death 
atoned for its weakness, as it does for 
that of all other men. This may be a curious 
theory, but it is purely metaphysical and does 
not affect Christ’s actual holiness nor his aton- 
ing work. It is anti-Calvinistic, plainly—or, 


treated of in the Scriptures and not worth turn- 
ing aman out of the ministry for. His most 
important heresy is his denial of an essential 
Trinity, and the substivution for it of, for sub- 
stance, a modal Trinity. He believes that the 
Father is God, that the Son is God, that the 
Holy Spirit is God ; the same in substance, but 
also the samein person. It is for this offense, 
chiefly, that he was suspended. We do not 
complain, and perhaps we should not complain 
if a hundred other mivisters were suspended 
for their offenses against the Standards of the 
Church ; but we confess that, while everything 
appears to us of great importance which affects 
life and character, which leads to repentance, 
faith, and love, and while we hold that Chriss 
tianity would be emptied of its substance by a 
denial of the deity of Christ, we can see no use 
in speculating about the interior nature of the 
hidden constitution of God. 


«-.»Lhe past few months have brought us a 
surprisingly large number of subscribers from 
among the ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. We have never had so many 
readers in that church as now. We have given 
some friendly attention to Methodist matters 
of late, and shall continue todo so. There is 
no church for which we have a deeper respect 
or which is doing more good. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT Offers a specially good field for discussion 
of topics of interest to Methodists ; but which 
some sorts of official journalism would ex- 
clude from public discussion. 


...-General Kilpatrick has been delivering in 
Boston a lecture on ‘‘ The Irish Soldier in the 
Late War,’’ in which, as was proper, he eulo- 
gized the bravery of theIrish regiments. Still, 
it should not be claimed that either the Irish or 
the native Americans are exceptionally brave, 
as compared with each other. Both are brave 
and both are subject to relapses of cowardice. 
That was a New York Irish regiment which 
left the field of Bull Run after the firing had 
begun, and marched back safe and sound to 
Washington, because their ninety days had ex- 
pired. 


....As sad as it was just was the act of the 
session of the Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn in suspending from church- 
fellowship ex-Mayor Lambert, one of the found- 
ers, elders, and benefactors of tne church, for 
the offense of misappl ying trust funds. It is no 
wonder that Dr. Cuyler said that the reading of 
the report of the session on the*tase was the 
most painful duty of his ministerial life. Mr. 
Lambert acknowledged the wrong and inter- 
posed no syllable of exculpation. 


~»- Mr. Macy, who recently died in this city, 
left an estate of $1,000,000, to be divided between 
his wife and daughter, with an annuity of 
$1,000 per year to his son, assigning as the rea- 
son for thus dealing with the son the fact that 
he was an habitual idler and had an uncontrol- 
lable passion for strong drink. A thousand 
dollars a year is quite enough for such a man. 
More would be no favor. 


...-The Southern Presbyterian Publication 
Committee is in trouble, owing to the embezzle- 
ment of $22,000 of its funds by its secretary. 
He has been missing for a week, and the Pres- 
bytery has deposed him from the ministry and 
suspended him from communion with the 
church. We suggest that the Southern Church 
shall consider whether it cannot do without a 
publication board. 

-.-There used to be a Methodist ‘‘ Oneida 
Conference.’’ ‘‘ What hallowed associations 
and emotions,’’ says the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate, ‘‘ are awakened by the mention of that 
name!” And yet to us the bame of “‘ Oneida” 
always awakers associations other than “ hal- 





test between Nicholls and Packard is ended, 
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ry Company (limited), which the state still en- 
dures, 

-«-.The recent verdict of the jury in the 
Emma Mine suit is equivalent to an acquittal 
of General Schenck, so far as any imputation 
of fraud isconcerned. General Schenck, when 
holding the high office of minister to Great 
Britain, was very imprudent and unwise in hav- 
ing anything to do with the Emma Mine busi- 
ness; and when this is said enough is said. 


....The Republican state officers in South 
Carolina have concluded to relinquish the 
struggle for the retention of their offices. 
This clears the deck and leaves Governor 
Hampton and his executive associates to have 
things their own way. Of course, South Car- 
olina will hereafter be a Democratic state, with 
a Republican majority of population. 

....-The Paine Memorial Hall, in Boston, was 
opened two years ago, and is now reported as 
advertised for sale on foreclosure of a mortgage 
and for unpaid taxes. We were about to draw 
a moral on the subject as to the success of in} 
fidelity, when it occurred to us that two costly 
churches in New York and Brooklyn have lately 
actually passed under the hammer. 

....Hon, H. M. Spofford, the new United 
States senator from Louisiana, was a native of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., and a graduate of 
Amberst in 1840, where he was afterward tutor. 
..-. Original sin comes entirely from Adam’s 
sin, and not at all from Eve’s, says The Free- 
man’s Journal. The Catholic Church never 
would give women their equal rights. 
....Whether Dean Stanley believes in mira- 
cles is not quite clear. That he cares very little 
about them is evident. 

..«. The Christian Register (Unitarian), of Bos- 
tov, thinks that the revival there has done more 
good than harm. 

....Dr. C. H. Fowler, editor of The Christian 
Advocate, used to teach ethics in the Northwest- 
ern University. 

..--In the ’Aoryp ti¢ ’AvatoAge the late Com- 
modore Vanderbilt is called “6 Bacdeve tov 
owdnpodpéuwv,”” 

....Dr. Muhlenberg outgrew the morbid sen: 
timent of his youthful bymn, ‘‘I would not 


live alway.”’ 
EE EerssSy 


THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV, GEO. R. LEAVITT. 





A GENIAL friend, whom some of his warm 
admirers call ‘‘ the golden-mouthed,” asked 
me, not Jong since, in course of a conver- 
sation upon the Tabernacle work: ‘‘ Do you 
apply a sermon personally to your congre- 
gation? Do you say to them: ‘ Yow are the 
persons intended under this head. And 
you, others, under my second head’?” My 
reply is immaterial. But it is my impres- 
sion that my friend’s question is stirring 
in the hearts of a good many preach- 
ers, who have aimed to be faithful minis- 
ters of the Word, albeit unduly anxious to 
be ‘‘ golden-mouthed,” with results which 
are giving to sermons in New England this 
spring unusual plainness and pungency. 
Mr. Moody and his co-laborers can say, with 
Paul to the Corinthians: ‘‘We use great 
plainness of speech.” In one of the last 
services at the Tabernacle a leading mer- 
chant of the city was present and sat close 
beside the platform. Mr. Sawyer spoke at 
that service. It was the day of the great 
temperance convention. In course of 
his remarks he turned to this mer- 
chant, and, calling him by name, said: 
“* Mr. is my friend. Iam glad to see 
him here. “But I want to see him a 
Christian. His heart is all right as far as 
regards kindness and honor and all that.. I 
esteem and love him. But he wants a new 
heart. He wants Jesus Christ for his 
Saviour. Let us pray that my friend”—and 
here he named him once more—*‘ may be 
converted. I believe God will answer our 
prayer.” My feeling was the prevailing 
one, I guess: ‘‘ That is too bad. How can 
you be sounwise? You have offended him. 
He will never come here again.” So Mr. 
Moody himself thought.: But Mr. Sawyer, 
on being questioned, replied: ‘‘I prayed 
over this for 24 hours. I knew he. was. to 
be here. He promised me he would come. 
I know what I said, | know the man better 
than youdo. Wait and see how it comes 
out.” It isa singular fact that the merchant 
was present again in the afternoon, sitting 
in the same place; that on Sunday he was 
there, with bis family; that in course of the 
following week he subscribed a large sum for 
the Tabernacle fund; and that Mr. Moody 
himself seemed to be converted to Mr. Saw- 








lowed.” It always suggests the Oneida Hariot- 


yer’s view, when, on being asked at the Sum- 


encouragement that he would return tothe 
city and preach a few times more, he said, 
in his vehement way: ‘‘I shall come back; 
but L-want to do some personal work. I 
want to see my friend here”—naming the 
merchant already referred to, who was sit- 
ting near him—‘‘ a converted man.” This 
is an instance wholly exceptional, I need 
not state. The inference from it may 
rather be the extraordinary readiness of 
men to receive personal appeals than the 
wisdom of theevangelists. But thisistrue, 
that we have been taught a lesson of the 
wisdom of directness in preaching, of close, 
searching, practical. applications, which, 
with the accompanying development of fervid 
spiritual lige, is greatly increasing tbe 
power of preaching. I only express an 
opinion which I have heard from many 
pastors and lay Christians. An extraordi- 
nary change has taken place within three 
months jn our prevailing modes of present- 
ing truth, We have been shown that 
worldly men will bear extremely plain and 
searching truth, if they are convicted that 
the preacher is a man of God. Phillips 
Brooks says that such men will abundantly 
support such a preacher. My observation 
leaves me less clear on this point. But on 
the other the lesson now received is inval- 
uable. 

A godly life tells in laymen, as well as in 
ministers. It is just as valuable for their 
work as for ours. I have heard of a man 
who had had a remarkable experience. 
People would visit his house to hear him 
tell it. One evening a woman called for 
this purpose. The hour was late, but the 
wife of the old soldier of the cross was 
anxious to have her hear the wonderful 
narrative; so she roused him and got him 
out of bed. He did not complain. He 
came down, he told the story; but as he 
finished he added this reflection: ‘“‘Iv’s a 
wonderful story and it’s true; but, after 
all, it’s the life that tells.’ The conversion 
of Mr. Claflin, of the firm of Claflin & Lar- 
rabee, is in point. It has drawn consider- 
able notice. Mr. C. was a prominent par- 
ishioner in the congregation of Dr. Miner. 
When he rose in the Summer-street meet- 
ing and gave the account of his conversion 
it was a complete surprise to nearly every 
person present. In brief, this was his story: 
Mr. H. M. Moore, the indefatigable lay 
worker, called at his store, and, when an 
opportunity offered, presented to him the 
subject of religion. He interested him. 
Perceiving his success, he followed it up. 
He proposed they should kneel and pray. 
“‘T don’t know what to say,” Mr. C. blunt- 
ly objected. Like the philosoper of Con- 
cord, he wasn’t “handy” at prayer. His 
friend simply said: ‘‘ Pray like a little 
child.” ‘‘I prayed,” he went on, ‘‘and my 
load left me. I found peace. I had known 
Moore 20 years. We have been together 
on the street. I have watched him. I 
knew he was a true Christian and that he 
wouldn’t mislead me. I wanted what he 
had. I believe I have got it.” What a 
testimony! A Christian merchant has a 
grand opportunity to show what religion is. 
Some one has remarked that if there should 
be any general work among the merchants, 
extending also to a restoration of back- 
sliders, there would be a material increase 
of revenue at the custom-house.~ It is 
sad to think, after all due recognition of the 
noble examples of spotless honor among 
the Christian merchants of Boston, how 
much of truth there is in this suggestion. 

The conversion of men like hMir. Claflin 
is trying to the unevangelical ministry. 
Perhaps few of the churches to which 
these minister have escaped serious in- 
roads by the revival. It is not so strange 
that the early policy of friendly notice 
should have given way to criticism, and 
that the spirit ‘of criticism should have 
gradually grown so bitter and uncompro- 
mising. It was a shrewd move of the 
Suffolk North Conference of Unitarians to 
arrange for the delivery of a series of doc- 
trinal discourses just at this critical junc- 
ture, the’ first of whichwas preached last 
Sunday evening, by James Freeman Clarke 
But, if Christians are vigilant, no serious 
harm will be done. 

If those unfriendly to the work are act- 
ive, now that Mr. Moody has retired, so 
too are those in the city and its suburbs 
who have so nobly worked with -him and 





met-street meeting if he would not give some 


sustained him. = In a very large number of 
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churches special services were commenced 
at once on Monday evening. Particularly 
this was the case in the city churches, 
which until now had been unable to enter 
upon such efforts. The supply of evangel- 
istic helpers, lay and clerical, is so fully 
taken up for these meetings that it is diffi- 
cult to secure even a speaker to ad- 
dress a Sabbath-school. It was the desire 
of Mr. Moody, it is the desire of the 
pastors and workers to center the work 
in the churches and attract into them 
the converts. Of course, it is expect- 
ed that the revival will still go on. We 
expect for the month of May the most 
fruitful period of the entire season. It is 
my impression, from conversation with 
pastors and others, that the work was al- 
ready well planted in many churches before 
the closing of the Tabernacle. For weeks 
before converts and people not Christians 
would attend many of our churches, in 
preference to going to a Tabernacle service, 
even when Mr. Moody was to preach. 
My anticipations concerning the working of 
the Tabernacle meetings have not been 
met. I confess that I had fears. I expect- 
ed that they would, to a serious degree, dis- 
organize our congregations. I was wholly 
in error. In nearly every way that work 
has helped the churches. One enthusiastic 
pastor went so tar as to say recently that 
one member of his church is now worth as 
much to the church as fifty were on the 
ist of January. One labor remains as a 
test of the work—viz., the gathering in of 
the converts. This would be much sim- 
plified if the converts could be received at 
once to the churches. Some churches favor 
this course and will receive a large number 
the coming Sabbath; but many agree with 
Mr. Moody that it is dangerous to be in 
haste. ‘‘Get them in,” hesays, ‘‘as soon 
as you are satisfied that they are converted. 
But you want converts, Churches are 
tempted to be ambitious. They like to re 
ceive great numbers. Remember that it is 
a hundred times easier to get members in 
than to get them out. When I was in 
Chicago, I was ambitious to have a big 
church. I got one. Then I was ambitious 
to have asmall one.” Many churches re- 
gard this as excellent sense and will be 
guided by it. After a week’s rest, Mr. 
Moody is expected to return and collect the 
converts and take the preliminary steps 
looking to their admission to communion 
in July. With the co-operation of pastors, 
he hopes to discover approximately the re- 
sults of the work in the city and its 
suburbs. 

When this work has been done, I will 
write you again of the progress of the 
revival. It will be months, however, be- 
fore the results can be even approximately 
known. After Mr, Moody left London 
Mr. Spurgeon publicly pronounced the 
work a failure. But within the year evi- 
dences of its substantial value so convinced 
him of his error that he as publicly re 
tracted it. I may have been oversanguine 
in parts of this correspondence; yet I be- 
lieve that time will more than justify the 
most enthusiastic passages. 

Boston, Thursday, May 34d, 1877. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true 








Svuca names as Dr. O. W. Holmes, Wash- 
ington Irving, and Ex-President Van Buren 
have borne testimony to the efficacy of 
Wuitcoms’s AsTHMA REMEDy, which is 
for sale by Druggists. 


For purity, strength, and true flavor Dr. 
Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are un- 
equaled. They never fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comforffible. 

InoncLaDs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


Tne Supreme Court of the State of New 
York has decided that J. C. Ayer & Co., of 
Lowell, have the sole right to usethe words 
CuERRY PEecTORAL for a medicine, and has 
issued an injunction against F. V. Rushton, 
of New York City, for selling Rushton’s 
Cherry Pectoral, or Cherry Pectoral Loz- 
enges, or any other use of the name to de- 
ceive the public. This decision of the high 
court includes all dealers who sell any 
similar article.— Port Jefferson (L.I.) Leader. 

— EE 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


Goons of all kinds are cheap; perhaps 
never cheaper in the history of this coun- 
try. A good calico dress can be bought at 
retail for 50 cents, and a better dress, with 
a selection from a dozen different materials, 
at from $1 to $2. No reasonable being can 
complain at such figures. Furniture is 
also cheap—so cheap that a good-sized 
brown-stone front can be furnished through- 
out fora few hundred dollars; and as to 
carpets, they are so astonishingly cheap 
that there is no excuse whatever for walk- 
ing on bare floors or on shabby, threadbare 
carpets. You can buy an excellent carpet 
in cotton and wool, with either modest or 
brilliant colors, at from 40 to 50 cents per 
yard. Better goods—but they look no 
better—cost from 75 cerits to $1. Messrs, 
Crossley & Co., 320 and 322 Broadway, 
have now an immense stock of all the new 
and popular low-priced styles. They have 
also good Canton mattings as low as 20 
cents per yard. Look at their advertise- 
ment, in another column, and then write 
them, making known your wants, with full 
particulars. They are filling orders from 
every section of the country and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. The house is safe and 
reliable. 


ONE-PRICE SHOE STORE. 


No house in the shoe trade appears to be 
doing a larger business this spring than that 
of Wm. Neeley, 348 Bowery—for the fol- 
lowing reasons. He always buys for cash, 
and also, being proprietor of a large whole- 
sale house, 16 Warren Street, he is able to 
supply his retail store to better advantage. 

Another source of confidence to his 
customers is that plain figures are marked 
upon all his goods, and it is take them or 
leave them at those prices. Every one is 
treated alike, and hence the big trade he 
has built up during his nearly twenty years 
of business at this old stand. All his goods 
are serviceably and fashionably made, and 
people generally return to purchase again, 
which is the most convincing proof of the 
lasting quality of his stock. 

He also keeps a large assortment of E. 
C. Burt’s finest shoes. We would recom- 
mend those who cannot come in person to 
send their orders direct to him for shoes, 
with the assurance that they will be per- 
fectly satisfied; or, if preferred, send to 
some friend in the city to select and make 
the purchase. We believe you can buy 
better in New York than of your own 
dealers in the country. 
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CHEAP SHOES. 


New York 1s the acknowledged center 
for the best bargains in every line, and,with 
the nominal charges for transportation, 
people out of town are enabled to buy 
goods at far less prices than those offered 
by their own dealers. Here, for instance, 
is the large shoe house of Messrs, F. E. 
Kilpatrick & Co., 316 Bowery, whose price- 
list is published in our columns this week. 
They offer to send goods, C. O. D., to any 
part of the country, with the privilege of 
examining them before purchasing. It 
seems impossible for country dealers to 
compete with this firm’s prices and give the 
class of goods they do. 

(Re 


OLE BULL IN BROOKLYN. 


Tus wonderful performer on the violin 
makes his last appearance in Brooklyn on 
Thursday evening of this week, the 10th 
inst. Those who want to becharmed with 
the best of music from the greatest living 
master of this marvelous instrument should 
not fail to be present. It is said and be- 
lieved that this distinguished performer 
will never appear again in public in this 
country, after the present week. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





Tuis branch of manufacturing enterprise 
has, in comparatively few years, grown to 
an extent in this country that it now out- 
strips the oldest nations of the world in 
the production of this class of goods. 

As we have recently visited a leading 
manufactory of these wares, we give our 


readers some account of our observations 
there. In the beautiful village of Walling- 
ford, Conn., on the line of railroad leading 
from New York to Boston, 12 miles north 
of New Haven, is to be seen in full opera- 
tion and crowded with busy life the 
extensive works of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co., manufacturers of Electro Silver- 
plated Wares, embracing every article 
known to dealers and families, for table and 
ornamental use, in this kind of ware. 
These goods are produced here in the 
greatest profusion. 

We were shown specimens of the most 
exquisite and dazzling beauty, that would 
grace the table, sideboard, and toilet of 
the proudest nabob or monarch of earth. 
We took the occasion to go through the 
works, and saw the various processes in 
operation by which the blocks of metal 
as they ceme fresh from the mines 
are converted into every conceivable 
article for use and ornament to which this 
class of goods are applied, so that the 
tables of the humblest housekeeper may 
now present with these wares a beauty in 
appearance not surpassed by the wealthy 
of former days. A striking feature in this 
business is that it was begun in this coun- 
try only a little more than thirty years ago 
and has grown to its present propor- 
tions within that time, now surpassing 
any other country in the variety and 
extent to which this class of goods is made, 
At the head of Simpson, Hall, Miller & 
Co. is the pioneer of the electro silver- 
plated wares in this country, Samuel Simp- 
son, Esq., being the first to engage in the 
manufacture of these goods to any respect- 
able extent on this continent; and to his 
great experience and skill as a manufac- 
turer is the high reputation of the wares of 
this Company mainly to be attributed. It 
is a matter of pride to every friend of 
American enterprise and skill that, while 
thirty years ago nearly every article of 
electro-plated ware was brought from 
Europe, now this class of goods are all 
supplied at home; and not only so, but the 
entire Canadian market and other countries 
of the world are drawing their supplies 
from here. It is interesting to notice the 
transformation of the dull gray hissing 
mass of molten metal in the cauldron into 
the splendid array of articles of great 
beauty ready for shipment in the ware- 
rooms. The articles made at these works 
are numbered by thousands, and vary in 
size from a water-cooler holding a barrel to 
a napkin-ring small enough for a Lilliput. 
It will pay any one wanting these goods to 
visit these works, or their salesroom in this 
city, 676 Broadway. 
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A WORD TO DYSPEPTICS. 


THERE is a story, no doubt familiar to 
our readers, of the man who, suffering 
from a severe attack of rheumatism, was 
confidently recommended by every sym- 
pathizing friend who called upon him to 
take the remedy which was known to have 
effected the permanent cure of some de- 
parted ancestor; and who, finally becom- 
ing so annoyed at the different recipes that 
were forced upon him, posted the follow- 
ing notice in plain sight: ‘I’ve got the 
rheumatism, and I don’t care a rip what 
cured your grandmother.” We know this is 
the feeling with people who have tried one 
remedy after another, only to find that in 
many cases they only aggravate the com- 
plaint, instead of bettering it. And, knowing 
this, we do not care to ‘‘add another straw 
to the camel’s back”; but rather to lighten 
the load, by recommending a good medicine 
for dyspepsia. It is known as ‘‘ Hoyt’s 
Dyspepsia Cure,” and the patient will find 
it at once pleasant to take and free from 
anything injurious. It is efficacious and is 
constantly adding to the list cures of a very 
stubborn character. Any druggist will sell 
it to you; or send to the proprietor, Starr 
Hambler, 36 Vesey Street, New York.! gag 
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CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





Now is. the time to buy cheap dregs 
goods. Messrs. Rodgers and Orr Brothers 
announce in anotber column a special sale 
of these goods, at enormously low prices, 
Our readers—no matter where they reside 
—can have the benefit of this sale by send. 
ing for samples at once. Write by first 


mail, and ask for such goods as you desire, 
naming colors, prices, etc., and your letter 
will have prompt attention. You are not 
obliged to buy the goods unless you like 
them, and everything in quality and style ig 
entirely satisfactory. If you prefer it, the 
goods will be sent on approbation; and if 
they do not agree with the sample previous. 
ly sent they may be rejected. If ready. 
made suits are wanted, they will be prompt. 
ly furnished at the very lowest prices. If 
you are in doubt as to colors, quality, etc., 
state about what you want and what you are 
willing to pay and then leave the selection 
to them. Money sent direct to Messrs, 
Rodgers & Orr Bros. will go into safe hands 
and all orders will have their personal at- 
tention. 

P. 8.—We have seen goods slaughtered 
before at low figures, but we think we 
never saw ribbons sold so cheap as 7 cents 
per yard for Nos. 7 to 22 inclusive. Here 
is a line of fresh goods which are being 
retailed at from one-half (for narrow widths) 
to one tenth (for the widest) their real value, 
Just think of it, a magnificent, wide (No. 
22) sash ribbon, well worth—in ordinary 
times—75 cents per yard, is now selling, at 
this store, in any color, at only 7 cents per 
yard. We have inspected the goods per- 
sonally, and know what we say. And yet 
Rodgers & Orr Brothers did not steal 
them. They bought them. They are 
honorable, vigilant merchants, always 
watching for bargains to attract trade. 
Read what they say (as well as what we say) 
about these ribbons. See their advertise- 
ment, and then send your orders immedi- 
ately, or the goods may be sold. 

—————— rr ——___ 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS. 


One of the largest and most popular 
wholesale and retail furniture establish- 
ments in New York is that of Messrs. 
Bruner & Moore, at 41 and 48 West 14th 
Street, Their stock always embraces every 
variety and style of goods adapted to the 
parlor, library, hall, bedroom, kitchen, 
laundry, etc. Theyinvite special attention 
to their immense display of fine goods, now 
on exhibition, consisting of all the novel- 
ties in styles sought for by the very best 
trade. They are prepared to execute 
promptly all orders for a complete outfit for 
dwelling-houses, steamboats, banking and 
other offices, and all in the best style. This 
firm is well known as one of the best and 
most reliable in the city. It is patronized 
by our first citizens who want honestly- 
made goods at reasonable prices. Those 
who want good furniture should, if pos- 
sible, visit the splendid warerooms of 
Bruner & Moore. If that is impossible on 
the part of those who reside in distant 
places, a letter addressed to the firm, stating 
what is wanted, will have the best personal 
attention of one of the partners of the house. 

———E 


BROOKLYN CARPET STORE. 


THE half a million of peoplein Brooklyn 
are now favored with merchants who aim 
to keep a good stock of goods and to sell 
them at low prices. Among the well-known 
firms in that city is Messrs. Nye & Titus, 
whose immense establishment—605, 607, 
609, 611 Fulton Street—is filled with Car- 
petings of the newest and best styles. 
Their stock also embraces oil-cloths, mat- 
tings, window shades, lace curtains, cor- 
nices, stair-rods, etc. Those in search of 
the best-made goods in all the latest de- 
signs and in all qualities should visit this 
popular warehouse, which is an honor to 


Brooklyn. 
oS 


‘H. O'NEILL & CO. 


THE announcement of H. O’Neill & Co., 
the well-known dry goods merchants on 
Sixth Avenue, will attract deserved atten- 
tion this week. The great bargains in 
straw goods should draw crowds of ladies, 
as the prices are invariably low. 
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A WOMAN'S INGENUITY._WHAT 
IT DD. 





We have been shown some elegant 
‘*Photographic Fern-leaf Mottoes,” which 
are a work of real art and beauty. These 
mottoes are designed in fern leaves, and so 
perfectly photographed the delicate struc- 
ture and shading of the ferns are distinctly 
seen as they form the letter or the emblem 


in the motto. The mottoes are all either 
Scripture texts or Scripture truths, and are 
well adapted from their artistic features 
and Christian sentiments to adorn the walls 
of a home, schoolroom, or hall, and to in- 
spire the beholder to higher thoughts and 
nobler deeds. The negatives are made of 
green ferns, and in some letters there are 
seven varieties of ferns used. The mottoes 
were the happy thought of a lady who is 
now laboring as a missionary. Executing 
the idea at first for her own amusement, 
and finding them popular among friends 
and acquaintances, she decided to enter 
more extensively into the manufacture of 
them, in order to enable her to carry outa 
long-cherished desire to provide herself 
with an outfit as a foreign missionary 
Although bright financial prospects were 
before her, from her beautiful invention, she 
did not turn aside from the mission work; 
but, leaving her business in other hands and 
taking of its profits to carry the Gospel to 
the perishing, she is now laboring as a 
oreign missionary at Bogota, S. A. Not- 
withstanding she is so far distant, she is 
doing a grand home mission work by fur- 
nishing pleasant and profitable employment 
to many persons acting as her agents. She 
is further desirous of procuring agents for 
the sale of these mottoes in every city, town, 
and county; and in these trying times no 
better opportunity could be offered to per- 
sons who desire both to do good and to 
assist themselves. Agents are allowed forty 
(40) per cent., and have made as high as five 
(5) dollars a day. Mrs. M. C. Browne is her 
general agent, and will gladly answer all 
letters asking for further information con- 
cerning these mottoes, terms of sale, etc. 

The work is one which we can heartily 
commend, with the hope that it will be in- 
augurated in every community. 

These mottoes can be obtained at Room 20 
Church Block, southeast corner Clark and 
Washington streets, Chicago, [il., Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 3 to 5 Pp. m. 





EUREKA DIGGER. 


Art the Philadelphia Exhibition one of 
the many things we saw was a Post and 
Tree-hole Digger—one of the most novel 
things in its line ever invented, and exceed- 
ingly useful to farmers, nurserymen, and 
any one who has trees to set out, posts to 
erect, or any kind of work to do where a 
hole is required to be dug in one-fifth 
the time consumed in the ordinary way. 
We watched its operation at the Centennial, 
and actually in the short space of five min- 
utes it made a hole at least four feet deep,and 
that, too, in very hard soil. The one great 
advantage it has in digging a post-hole is 
that the hole need only be made a trifle 
larger than the post, thus causing the latter 
to set more firmly in the ground than when 
so much earth is loosened in the ordinary 
way. 

While exhibiting this tool at the Centen- 
nial, the proprietors sold thousands of them, 
to go throughout the country, and to Can- 
ada, West Indies, South America, England, 
France, Germany, and Australia; and, as 
every tool is warranted and guaranteed to 
do the work required of it, we cannot see 
what is fairer tothe purchaser. It has our 
full endorsement, for we knew whereof we 
speak, having tried it. In this week’s paper 
the advertisement can be found in which 
the Digger is illustrated in full operation. 





PAINTING AND POTATO BUGS. 


Aut of our readers who are about Paint- 
ing or raising Potatoes for the war are en- 
titled to have the book ‘‘How Every One 
can Paint and Decorate their Houses,” and 
use Paris Green to eradicate Potato Bugs. 
Sent free, by addressing INGERSOLL READY 
Mrxep Paint Works, 263 Front Street, 
N. Y. We advise you not to miss sending 
for it. 


_Sunday-school, just published by 8. Brain- 
‘ard’s Sons. 


songs of the late P. P. Bliss; which have 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


“HEAVENWARD.” 


Turs is the beautiful name of Mr. James 
R. Murray’s new collection of songs for the 





The hundreds°of thousands 
who have used the same author’s “ Pure 
Diamonds” and ‘‘ Joyful Songs ” will need 
no urging to procure ‘“‘ Heavenward.” This 
is the only new Sunday-school -music-book 
containing the best and most popular sacred 


made his name famous among Sunday- 
school workers throughout the land. Be- 
sides Mr. Bliss’s songs, ‘‘ Heavenward ” 
contains new contributions from most of 
the leading writers of the day. While 
nearly everything in ‘‘Heavenward” is 
new, having been prepared expressly for it, 
a few standard ‘favorites, which are always 
wanted and will never wear out, have been 
inserted—among them ‘‘Hold the Fort,” 
‘¢ What Shall the Harvest Be?” ‘“‘ Sweet By 
and By,” ‘‘ Your Mission,” ‘‘ Unseen City,” 
‘* Shining Shore,” etc. A desirable feature 
of the book is the Responsive Service, to 
which we call the attention of Sunday- 
school superintendents. ‘‘ Heavenward ” is 
now for sale by most book and music deal- 
ers throughout the United States and Cana- 
da and bids fair to reach a larger sale than 
any other book of the kind ever before 
published. It is issued in elegant style, 
printed on fine tinted paper, contains one 
hundred and sixty pages, and is sold, bound 
in boards, at thirty-five cents, or thirty dol- 
lars per hundred. 





DR. HENRY T. HELMBOLD 


issues a card, in which he says: i 


‘* After a period of six years of business 
inactivity, caused by persecutions for the 
purpose of depriving me of my valuable 
business, my name and trademark of world- 
wide reputation, the result of over twenty 
years’ exertion, I appear again in the busi- 
ness arena. Only forty-four years of age, 
vigorous and healthy, and as ambitious as 
of yore, I am confident that success will 
crown my efforts. I have associated with 
me my two old and trusted managers, the 
Messrs. Kearneys; and, in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, I have made a com- 
plete change in the wrappers and labels of 
my remedies, which will be manufactured 
in future under my immediate supervision. 
These wrappers will be printed in carmine 
ink. All others are spurious and any per- 
son using my name shall be held amenable 
to the law. I ask my friends, the press of 
the United States, to assist me in my under- 
taking. With your co-operation, my victo- 
ry is a foregone conclusion, 

‘“‘Henry T. HELMBOLD.” 


oe 


REV. T. P. CHILDS. 





Our readers will notice the page adver- 
tisement in reference to a CATARRH CURB. 
Mr. Childs was for many years a great suf- 
ferer from this disease, and at times de- 
spaired of his life. By study and experi- 
ment he discovered a system of cure of this 
disease, which has baffled the skill of 
physicians for many years. Suffice it to 
say that his method is recommended by every 
practitioner to whose notice it has beeny 
brought. Mr. Childs’s reputation and 
character secure him the confidence of his 
patrons, who are assured that they are not 
dealing with a man that has a patent tosell, 
but a simple remedy. Read the advertise- 
ment carefully and examine the certificates. 
—AHerald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 


a 


ELLIOT PATENT TUNING-SLIDE. 





Tue Ev.iot Patent Tuntnc-Suiipz, of 
which THe Roegrs Upricat Prano Com- 
PANY have the exclusive right, gives to 
their instruments superiority above any 
other upright piano in the market. 

They never get out of tune after the 
stretch is once out of the strings. It will, 
indeed, be a desideratum to musicians and 
amateurs that this long-sought excellence 
has now been illustrated and made avail- 
able in the Rogers Upright Piano. 

The public are invited to examine these 
instruments, at the warerooms of the Com- 
pany, 608 Globe Theater Building, Wash- 


. be convinced what we say is true. 


—— en ee eee ee — 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Chect . 











REFRIGERATORS. 


HOUSEKEEPERS who want a good Re- 
frigerator should examine the Zero, man- 
ufactured by A. M. Lesley, 226 West 28d 
Street. Read the following strong endorse- 
ment: 





‘*One of the greatest modern improve- 
ments in domestic economy is the use of 
ice for preserving food. But there has been 
much difficulty in getting suitable con- 
trivances for making this precious sub- 
stance in the highest degree available. An 
ice-box is, of course, a simple thing;,but a 
structure that should keep the airdry and 
cold, that should preserve the viands sweet 
in separate compartments, that should be 
convenient of access and economical of ice, 
it seems to have been not an easy matter to 
produce. An examination of your Zero 
Refrigerator satisfied me that it was made 
upon correct principles and would secure 
these important objects; and, having pur- 
chased one and made trial of it, I find my 
experience practically confirmed. It is not 
only an_excellent article, that has. given 
great satisfaction; but it is made:superior 
to any other of which I have had observa- 
tion or experience. 

“Prof. E. L. YouMAns, 
“* Author of the ‘Hand-book of Household 
Science’ and. Editor of the ‘Popular 
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INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTEC- 

TION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 

CHICAGO. 

Ir offers life insurance at actual cost,-on 
the term plan, dispensing with the cash re- 
sefve System, as useless and dangerous. It 
charges a small definite sum annually for 
expenses, and allows its policyholders to 
pay the cost of their insurance in monthly 
installments as the money is needed to pa 
death losses, and its policies are never di- 
minished by self-insurance. deposits by the 
insured. The Protection is thoroughly 
solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of Illinois for the 
security of policyholders. It guarantees 
insurance for the full amount of its poli- 
cies, and furnishes it at about one-half the 
prices charged by the best mutual compa- 
nies operating on the reserve plan. While 
itis every man’s duty toinsure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is ‘also his 
duty to obtain it at the lowest possible 
price consistent with security. He does 
not want to deprive his family of present 
comforts for the sake of paying more 
money to an insurance company than is 
needed to pay for his insurance. There- 
fore, secure reliabie protection for your 
family by taking a policy in the Protection 
Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, 
get what you pay for, keep your reserves 
in your pocket. 








Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder 
makes lighter, sweeter, and healthier bread, 
biscuits, cakes, etc., than any other. 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them ParkER’s GINGER 
Tonic. ‘It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

ee Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y 


InporTANT.— W hen: visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 








More than one-half the diseases of the 


impure Breadstuffs; and, as. Saleratus and 
Soda are the essential properties for using, 
it becomes doubly necessary to be watch- 
ful. Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus 
is the only perfectly healthy article to be 
relied upon. Try one paper, and you will 
Never 
use Soda, if you can procure this article. 
Goto your grocer and get a paper. Depot 
112 Liberty Street, New York. 


TraveLers find an easily prepared and 
most, satisfactory bever in the Vanilla 
Chocolate prepared by Walter Baker & Co. 
A single trial will establish its popularity. 
a ag in family stores everywhere sup- 
ply it 


a ___ 

ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily ‘applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 





ington Street, Boston, Mass, 


vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


human system are caused from the use of . 
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ENOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Tus is a nation of enlightened freemen. 
Education is the corner-stone and founda- 
tion of our Government. The people are 
free to think and act for themselves, and 
that they may act wisely it is necessary 
that they be well informed. Every indi- 
vidual gain increases public gain. Upon 
the health of the people is based the pros- 
perity of a nation. By it every value is in- 
creased, every joy enhanced, Health is 
essential to the accomplishment of every 
purpose; while sickness thwarts the best 
intentions and loftiest aims. Unto us are 
committed important health trusts, which 
we hold not merely in our own behalf, but 
for the benefit of others. In order that we 
may be able to discharge the obligation of 
our trusteeship, and thus prove worthy of 
our generous commission, it is necessary 
that we study the art of preserving health 
and prolonging life. It is of paramount 
importance to every person not only to un- 
derstand the means for the preservation of 
health, but also to know what remedies 
should be employed for the alleviation of 
the common ailments of life. Not that we 
would advise every man under all circum- 
stances to attempt to be his own physician; 
but we entreat him to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of bis system and the laws that 
govern it, that he may be prepared to take 
care of himself properly, and thereby pre- 
vent sickness and prolong life. In no text- 
book will the people find the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene, or the science of 
ife and the art of preserving health, more 
scientifically discussed or more plainly 
taught than in “The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, 
M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. Itis a Yolume of 
over nine hundred large pages, illustrated 
by over two hundred and eighty-two en- 
gravings and colored plates, is elegantly 
bound in cloth and gilt, and is sent, post- 
paid, to any address by the author, xt the 
low price of one dollar and fifty cents a 
copy. Nearly one hundred thousand copies 
have already been sold, and the present edi- 
tion, which is revised and enlarged and 
more especially adapted to the wants of the 
family, is selling very rapidly. It treats of 
all the common diseases and theirremedies, 
as well as of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
human temperaments, and many other top- 
ics of great interest to all people, and is 
truly what its author styles it, ‘‘ Medicine 
Simplified.” 


GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 
Tue ‘Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 
tirely free from any injurious substances, 
can be used equally by day-light, gas-light, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuine pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








THE Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
Boia, before the public and never failed. 

ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 





When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 


INDEPENDENT.” 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor mee 
Eietr Dye ten ears, with benefit to 
injury to his health—proof ther ft is the only true am 
rfect L pemae Teliable, ere No 
roy ent; no the 
fal Black on Brot en: Bold" nd, Ba spplted. ai 
or =, an beg app as 
Wig F. FoeTY 8D 


A TCHELOR’t 
Y. Sold by ail — 


BALD HEADS 


aed pas covered ea eee jece exactly fitted to the Bald 
Sacto sume og th work so ingeniously con- 
triv el ne hair > {esuing from the 
skin, the fa ing Poraetly of the a shade and 
exture as y ~ owe aair. i ng arfee pn! 
cannot be e@ only at Batc HELOR’ 
celebrated via Factory. No. 16 d.st.. New York. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN | MANUFACTURE. 


SPECIALTIES IN L LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Dress Kid Batton Boots, $:2,3:2.50,?3. 
3350'Sa, 2 Fin - «Oca Kid Batton Beots, 
Handsome. vErench Kid Button Boots $3.50. 


Misses’ ‘School Sho 
Buteee oz or Lace, $1.50, 
Obier 




















Neat ane Darable, 
1.75, and 35, 
n’s Button or Lace, “~ $1.50, 


33 0 Gait re, $1.58 5, 32. 
noes ‘Congr ec $3.°43.50.'33, 
Oe Be as a Orders 


= will Tuecveps Teen mptand careful attention. a 
c. 0. D., aan pa. e of examining. 
*fend | for furth Particulars to 
F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 
316 Bowery, near Bleecker &t.. 
New York City. 
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POND'S EXTRACT 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 








“Hear, for I will speak ef excellent 

things.” 

PONDS EXTHACT—The creat Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. fas been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflammation, reduces swellings, 8: ops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 


idly. 

LADIES find.it their best friend. It assuages 

the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 

.. Ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. 1t promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame 
mations ai) ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ubimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING fromany cause. For thisitisa 
specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
When all other remedies failel to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 
where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism are all alike relieved an 
often permanently cured. ‘ 

PHYs ICEANS of ali schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zeli recommend it in their practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 
kinds, Q ainsy, Sore Throa’,inflamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrheea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), « hile 
blains, } y aee = Feet, ae ted aie 
sect osquitoce etc.. Cha 
Hana wees and indeed all manner ot 
skin diseases, 

TOILET US*. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
ness and Smarting: halsCuts, Erup- 
tions, and Pimmptes. lt revives wriqorates 
and refreshes. while wonderfuily improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FAKMERS—Pond’s Fxtract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
withoutit. It is used hy all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. I' has no cqua! for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stifness, 
Scratches, Swellings Cuts, Laccrations, Liced- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit is ins aluable 
inevery farm-yard as wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Ponds Extract has becn im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each hottie. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properiy. Kefase 
all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospi'als ofthis country and Europe. ” 

BISTORY and Uses ot Pond's Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


HARDING MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply All-Linen 
Bosoms. The best-fitting Shirts in Americi1. We 
sell 6 for $7.50; to measure, 6 for $8.50. 4-ply 
I.inen Cuffs, 6 pairs for 31.50. 4-ply Liner Collars, 
for 7 cts. Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, “ very 
fine,” 6 for $1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts, 6 for $6 
are the best that can be made. 
We will make a discount for the Month 
April of 5 per cent. 
on allorders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm, bent, from center of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 


467 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


“sU LPHOUBET OIL OF ROSES.” 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. It is soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive injustice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. \ oz., 50 cts, ; 
2 oz., $3. Solidified and sent by mail free, on receipt 

- FLAVILLE, BROTHER & CO., Proprie- 


Mass. 

B.—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 
What shall [ sleep on? This 
question will be answered _by com- 

P speniontivs with Box 148, Hartford, 
‘onn. 


LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Is the greatest Blood remedy of the age. 
Tetter, Scrofula, Ulcers, Boils, Piraples, and al! 
Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 

Pure Blood is the guarantee of health. Read: 
la.”—J. BE. Brooks, 




















RB. E, SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 
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$10 and upward. 


The Mock Trial. 


Price $20. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had on application, 
Or will be mailed by enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROCERS, 


1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th St. 


{® Please state where the advertisement was 
seen. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


2 Price List furnished on application. 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West (4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite ‘‘Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 
PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE sTOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every tacility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FORNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 





H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 





Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make a radical change 


The Genu- 
iney from my original weipe, is 


in my labels and wrappers. 


printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 





WONDERFUL SUCCESS — 


OF 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 


Magical Beautifier. 


ITS FAME (S RAPIDLY SPREAD- 
ING OVER THE COUNTRY. 


See the Avalanche of Testi- 
monials Selected from 
Thousands tn its Praise. 


A French Lady Writes: 


MONS. GOURAUD :—’Tis but an act of justice that 
I should spontaneously give you my unqualified test- 
imonial of the united efficacy, innocence, and frag- 
rance of your preparation for purifying and cleans- 
ing the skin. By its use every pimple and freckle 
have vanished from my face. You should, mon ami, 
as it is so sovereign and charming a remedy for scat- 
tering all blemishes from our faces, call it le delice 
des dames. En wn mot, je suis enchante de le cosmetique 
et jen vous remercie de tout mon ceeur. 

EMILLE DESMOULINS, Madison Avenue 





The Following from the Eminent 
Tragedienne, 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 


PARK THEATER, Brooklyn. 
DR. GOURAUD :—Will you send six bottles of your 
“Oriental Cream ” to theabove address, not forget- 
ting to be reasonable in price? Yours truly, 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. 


From the Countess De Bierski, 
A LEADING SOCIETY LADY. 


ROCHESTER, February 18th, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraud: 


DEAR SIR :—Please send me two more bottles of 
your charming “* Oriental Cream,” by American Ex- 
press, and oblige Yours, respectfully, 

COUNTESS DE BIERSKI. 


From Miss Fannie Stockton, 
the Prima Donna of the Opera Honse. 


BUFFALO, December, 1866. 
Dr. T. F.GOURAUD:—I do not wish to put any- 
thing else in contact with my face, so delighted am I 
with this matchless cosmetic. Please send me ten 


bottles. 
FANNIE STOCKTON. 


An Echo from London 


8 MONTPELIER SQUARE, LONDON,S W., t 
ENGLANB, September 25th, 1871. 

Srr:—Will you kindly inform me whether you 
have an agent in England wherel could procure 
your “ Oriental Cream” for the complexion? If not, 
would youtell me what would be the smallest number 
of bottles you could send from New York; what 
would bethe sum total, carriage free, of such a par- 
cel; and, lastly, how could I forward you the re- 
quired amount? I think you would have a very great 
sale here. Yours, truly, 


E. BERRIE. 
Dr. GOURAUD, New York. 





A Voice from London, England. 


24 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, ? 
LONDON, W. C., Nov. 13th, 1871. § 


Les Journal des Modes: 

SIR :—The fame of your “ Oriental” having reached 
me, I enclose you the value in stamps and thank you 
to forward quickly. Will you be good enough to sup- 
ply with the price per gross, cash, with my name as 
agent on each bottle? Waiting your reply, I am 
faithfully yours, SAMUEL MILLER. 

Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD. 


From the Gem of the West. 


A lady friend, with the finest complexion we ever 
saw, told us that “after reading the advertisement 
of Dr. Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream’ in our publication, 
a year ago, she purchased it, and now she would not 
be without it for all the gold in Chicago.” She fur- 
ther said that “hundreds of friends have tried to dis- 
cover what she had used ; but she had refused to in- 
form them,as she had prized it as asecret.” We 
have determined to makethe matter public. Letour 
readers try it. Found at Dr. Felix Gouraud’s, 48 
Bond Street, New York. and all druggists’, 





ENDORSEMENT OF 


Goureud’s “Oriental Cream” 
by the Distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 


A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. Sayre, dis- 
coursing on the use of cosmetics, he remarked to the 
lady: “ You are already aware, madame, that Iam op- 
posed to the use of cosmetics ; but, as you ladies will use 
them, Ir mend Gouraud’s ‘ Oriental’ as the least 
harmful of all skin preparations.” 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.’ 


Depot 48 Bond Street, New York. For Sale 
by Druggists. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFSITS. 


Agents in Montreal, Canada: Evans, Mercer & Co. 
Lyman, Bro. & Ca., Toronto. 





NINETY DAYS 


Fire Record of 


HERRING’S 
SAFES. 


These Safes have been subjected to the following 
fires, preserving thie property of their owners, to 
whom we refer. 





FIRE AT.WATCHEMOKET, R. I. 


(January 2d, 1877). 


Alexander Munro, 


FIRE AT LANCASTER, PA., 
(January 10th, 1877). 


Agent Singer Man’f’g Co. 


FIRE AT ° CRANTON, PA. 
(January 13th, 1877). 


Hand & Post. 
The Moosic Powder Co. 
A. Chamberlain. 

FIRE AT KINGSTON, N. Y., 


January 14th, 1877). 
John O'Connor. 


FIRE AT WAVERLY, N. Y., 


(February, Ith, 1877). 


A. Hildebrand. 
FIRE AT NORTH ATTLEBORO’ 


ss . , 
(February 18th, 1877). 


D. B. Cornet. 


FIRE AT FISHKILL LANDINCG,N. Y., 
(February 26th, i877). 


C. J. Stotesbury. 


FIRE ON BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(March 6th, 1877). 


Robbins & Appleton. 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. 
Jacot, Gerard & Co. 

Pearce, Kursh & Co. 

Taylor & Brother. 

Thomas G. Brown. 


FIRE AT NEWBERRY, S. C., 
(March 8th, 1877). 


John O. Peoples. 


FIRE AT CLINTON, N. C., 
(March 27th, 1877). 


Felix Reichman. 
A. S.C. Powell, 


FIRE AT MONROEVILLE, O., 
(April 1st, 1877). 


James Green. 


THE CHAMPION SAFE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 
THE BEST STRICTLY PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


. in the market is the 


RED SEAL BRAND 
of the 


St. Louis Lead and Oil Company, 


OF s8T. LOUIS, MO. 
CARPENTER, WOODWARD& MORTON, 


General Eastern Agents, 


MILK STREET, BOSTON. 











First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses. etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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See Those Spring Suits. $8 to $30. 


NWos. 398, 400 and 402 Bowery. 
GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING AT LOWEST PRICES. 





TRAPHAGEN 





& COMPANY 








LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


‘CARPET HOUSE in Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 FULTON STREET. Directly Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 
NYE & TITUS 
ttention given ort 004 Island 2 5. Orders wn Mail Solicited. 


OR CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 


= fal A 
ersve"LINOLEU M 





FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---CUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE LNDEPENDENT. 








GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate | 


ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices | 
to suit the hard times, } 


| 
Spring Suits, at from #10 00 to #35 00. | 
Spring Pants, at from #200 to $10 00. 
Spring Overcoats, at from 3S 00 to $25 00. 


A splendid assorument of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Diagonals, etc , etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


{2 Our facilities are such that we can supply our 


| eustomers at prices beyond competition. {2 Give 


us a call. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samples and Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 


country. 


TO CLERG YMEN.—Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 


their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 





THE “EUREKA TREE AND POST-HOLE DIGGER.” 


The Best everinvented. Digs a hole any size or shapein Stony, Clay, or Genes Soil. Can also be worked 


under water, to clean Wells and take out quicksand. 


ery toolis warranted. Sent by express to any part 


of the Country on receipt oe 85.00. Reiiable Agents ver” in every Count Send for Circular. 


UREKA DIGGER C@., 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 





SAVE $20.00. 








Buy the World Renowned 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer 
Watch, and as Elegantly Finished as a first~- 
class Piano. it received the Highest Awards at 


the Vienna and Centennial Expositions. 


We do 


not seil Second Hand or Rebuilt Machines, or 


compete in price with 
close business, 
QUALITY and PRICE. 


Dealers selling out to 


but we defy competition in 


WE CIVE A WAR- 


RANTY with EACH MACHINE, guaranteeing 
to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 5 years. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; 


189 Canal St., New 


Orleans, La., and 129 & 131 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 





DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New York? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEBE THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment oc 


ELECTRO SILYER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


R. GCLEDHILL, 


IMPORTER OF 
OLD ENGLISH 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


894 BROADWAY. 
Fresco and Plain Painting, | . 








Workmen sent to all parts of the United States. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


‘“*NERVO-SPINAL-CURE.” 


A cet Ne — for all Nervous, Spinal, and Brain Dis- 
medicine. Full instructions sent free 

saan no ohare e till cured. Address, with stamp, 
{TT BOBINSON,,Sara toga, N.Y. 


1876. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
AND HAVE IN STOCK 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF THE 
LATEST STYLES 


OF 


CARRIAGES 


that we can sell at lower 
prices than same quality of 
work has been sold for in 
seventeen years. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Tworhorse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


Correspondence Solicited and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


1825. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, - - 


Wm. G. Cnquata, Sec. ” JOuw Dav eR BUX. Pres 


ieeiail 
—— 
7 


1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE.CQO., 


or PHILAUSLEHIA. 


- $400,000.00 
- 1,655.717.20 


OHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Se 








KIMBALL BROS., 
112 and 114 SUDBURY ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSURANCE. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSOCES, OVET.........0..ccceeeescceees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly ... ............ 2,000,000 











The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. , 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKSS, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLRB, Vice-President 





J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s 








Unien state 


L.iIE"*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DSCOUN TED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 


magne - + PRESIDENT. 


ENRY W. BALDWIN, 
Super eaten Middle Departmen’ 
Drexel ilding. Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 


( ONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











Cash Capital.........-.:. ooeareeeteores $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund. ......:.+00++++ 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 930,107 84 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 337,977 23 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D 
A.M.KIRB 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barrier, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1876 to dist December, Isi6. $4 929, 19% 66 
Premiums on nam not marked off lst 


GUS Y MEids |) | a aqaecereccescna.cscece 2,972,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor nang Fire disconnected wita 

Marine 
Premiums inarked off from me es 

S76, to 3lst December, 1876. . $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period ..... “$1, $1,865,198 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. .. 1.0 038,41 410 3 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks «$11,968,700 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,979,300 00 
Real 1 Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Interest and sundry — — claims due 


the Company, estimated at__........... 402,300 1 
fae gy Notes and Bills Sabootvabic: «+» 1,912,504 38 
CY ee 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets.............. $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or thetr legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and- canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D, JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
H. H. MOORE, Ol. ce LEMOYNE 
LEWIS CURTIS, T B. MINTURN, 
Peay RUSSELL, CHAR. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L' —e W. LANE, 
pAyID LAS B’T L. STUART, 
N W. BORNTIAMJAME SG. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, FRED EK CHANCERY 
wo. a8 ERICH, 


= CHAS. ; 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT. 
WILLIAM E. a DODGE, GRaY, 
ROYAL PHELPS. 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
ND WILLIAM BRYCE 


C. A. HAND. 

JOHN D HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H.WE6B’__ PETER V. KiNG. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


are Now Exhibiting a NEW and SPECIALLY AT- 
TRACTIVE Selection of 


Raw Silk and “Noel” Tapestries, 


together with their usual Large and Choice Assort- 
ment of 


Upholstery Fabrics 


AND 


Drapery Materials 


IN GENERAL. 


N. B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and 
GOLD-BORDERED SHADES made and put up 
with dispatch. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CARPET 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Go., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


have just made LARGE REDUCTIONS in the prices 
of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


and are now Offering at prices much below those of 
many years past. 


A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock. 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and New Fancy Styles. 


Uiicloths and Linoleum. 


Persian Carpets and Rugs, 
Etc., Ete. 
CONTINUED SALE OF 


LADIES’ GENUINE 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE 


GENTLEMEN'S : HOSE, 


less than 50 Cents on the Dollar. 
THE mans STOCK OF 


Children’s, Ladies’, and Men's 
FANCY STYLES 


IN HOSE AND HALF HOSE 


evef exhibited. 
Together with an UNSURPASSED assortment of 
every description of 


UNDERWEAR 


of the most POPULAR MAKES, 


Amold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 











Financial, 
TAXATION OF FOREIGN BOND- 
HOLDERS. 


JUDGE BLATCHFORD, of the United States 
District Court of this city, some weeks 
since rendered a decision in which he takes 
the ground that the United States has no 
right to Jevy a tax upon the interest of 
bonds issued by corporations located in 
this country, but owned by non-resident 
aliens. The Erie Railroad Company hav- 
ing issued and sold £1,000,000 of sterling 
bonds, the principal and coupons being 
payable in London and the most of the 
bonds being owned by European capitalists, 
the Government of the United States in 
1872 undertook to compel the company to 
pay a tax upon the interest coupons of 
these bonds. A suit was brought before 
Judge Blatchford to enforce such payment. 

The position taken by Judge Blatchford 
in regard to this claim is the following: 
1. That the foreign holder of bonds issued 
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by corporations in this country is not sub- 
ject to the taxing power of the United 
States. 2. That a tax imposed on the in- 
terest coupons of these bonds is in effect a 
tax upon the income of their owner arising 
therefrom. ‘The corporations issuing the 
bonds and paying the tax are merely the 
agents employed by the Government for 
the purpose of collecting the tax, while the 
owner of the bonds is really the party who 
is taxed and who pays the tax, though not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 8. That when interest is payable 
by a corporation to a bondholder who is 
not liable to taxation by the Government 
on such interest, then the corporation issu- 
ing the bonds is not liable to pay the tax, 
though it be located within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The pith of the decision is that the taxing 
power of the Government cannot act upon 
the persons of non-resident aliens, or upon 
their property when that property is not in 
this country. Interest coupons are proper- 
ty in the hands of their owners; and if 
these owners be non-resident aliens, as was 
the fact in the case upon which Judge 
Blatchford passed judgment, then the 
property, like the owners, is not within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. These 
coupons are not the property of the corpo- 
rations issuing the bonds, but rather evi- 
dences of debt due to the foreign bond- 
holder; and to tax the corporations on these 
debts and authorize them to withhold an 
equal amount from the bondholder is sim- 
ply to tax the property of the latter, and 
for this there is no constitutional warrant 
in the taxing power. The coupons follow 
the domicile of their owners, wherever that 
may be. They have and can have no other 
locality; and, hence, they are there taxa- 
ble by the proper authority, but not else- 
where. This principle was laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of The State Tax on Foreign-held 
Bonds (15 Wallace, p. 300). 

The decision of Judge Blatchford, as we 
understand, will go to the Supreme Court 
for final review; and, in view of several 
decisions rendered by that court, there can 
hardly be a doubt whether it will be con- 
firmed. 





MUNICIPAL DEBTS. 


THE Public gives a statement of the in- 
debtedness of 129 cities in this country 
owing more than $200,000 each, with the 
date of the latest report in each case. The 
statement closes as follows: 


«Tt seems safe to say that the interest on 
municipal debts, though noi fully paid, in- 
volves a tax of about $60,000,000 yearly. 
This large sum must be paid in addition to 
the cost of municipal government, which 
was over $114,000,000 in 1870 and has 
largely increased since that time. It is 
probably much within the truth to say that 
municipal governments and debts cost us 
$200,000,000 yearly, and in addition we pay 


about $145,000,000 for state and county | 


purposes, while the revenue of the United 
States Government is $284,000,000. About 
$629,000,000 yearly we pay in taxes, besides 
about $30,000,000 for postal service, and 
unknown sums in fees to various federal, 
state, and local officials. And, after pay- 
ing more than $15 per capita for govern- 
ment of various sorts, besides untold mil- 
lions in fees, we still find municipal debts 
increasing at the rate of more than $2 per 
capita yearly. In 1870 the assessed valua- 
tion of all the poowery in the country was 
about $14,000,000,000. Taxation for vari- 
ous forms of government exceed 4.7 per 
centum yearly on that valuation; and, 
moreover, the increase of municipal debts 
is about .7 per centum yearly. We either 
pay in taxes or run into debt at the rate of 
5.4 per centum yearly onthe assessed value 
of all property, and still we wonder that we 
do not prosper.” 


The debt-contracting policy since the war 
has been but little short of a mania. It has 
rolled up a huge burden, to oppress the tax- 
payer for years to come. The Public esti- 
mates the present municipal indebtedness 
of this country at $1,004,000,000. It is 
surely time to stop and take measures for 
settling up the account. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue best thing for Wall Street, as well as 
for the business community in general, that 
has recently happened, is the proclamation 
for an extra session of Congress in October, 
instead of calling one in June. 
have been better still if the President could 





have found a reasonable excuse for not call-- 


It would. 





ing any extra session at all, for when Con- 
gress gets together and begins the work of 
‘“inkering the tariff and the finances, as it 
will be sure to do, a feeling of dread and 
uncertainty seizes upon the minds of busi- 
ness men and produces a condition of 
paralysis which lasts until the worst is 
known and an adjournment takes place. A 
more hopeful feeling is already noticeable 
among all classes of traders, and something 
like stability has been established in the 
values of active stocks and securities, 

The course of speculation in Wall Street 
has taken an upward turn, and the indica- 
tions are all favorable to a better market for 
dividend-paying securities than could have 
been hoped a week ago. Some of the 
more notable ‘‘bear” operators have 
changed their tactics, and are now ‘‘long” 
in stocks which a short time ago they were 
doing their best to depreciate. The failure 
of E. N. Robinson & Co. has proved more 
disastrous than was expected, The firm 
can do no better, we understand, than 
make an offer of 50 per cent. to their cred- 
itors; but that fora ‘‘ bear” failure is doing 
very well. 

The Bank Statement for Saturday was a 
very favorable one, showing an increase in 
the surplus reserve of $3,847,350. The 
total of the surplus above the required 
25 per cent. is now $16,821,550—about 
double what it was last year for the corre- 
sponding week. 

The following are the items of the State- 
ment for the week ending May 5th, as com- 


pared with those of the week previous: 
Totals. Changes. 
RAMOS cee sossvatccses eae $258,013,900 Inc. $2,280,100 
Specie... .cccccccccccccccccses 23,119,100 Inc. 2,584,600 
Legal-tender......0..000 os 50,441,700 Inc. 1,576,700 
Deposits .......cccsscee os +» 226,957,000 Inc. 4,055,800 
Circulation.........ecsescere 15,995,900 Dec. 200 


With so large an amount of money lying 
idle in our bank vaults and the rates on 
call loans down to the lowest points they 
have ever touched, it is not unreasonable to 
expect a good demand, with higher prices, 
for safe investment securities. Theavidity 
with which a 7 per cent. stock is sought 
after was pretty well shown in the guaran- 
teed stock of tae Morris and Essex advanc- 
ing 22 per cent. within a few days. A fort- 
night ago it sold down to 56, and has since 
sold up to 78, closing on Saturday at 77. 
The reduction of the dividend on Pennsy}- 
vania Railroad stock from 8 to 6 per cent. 
had less effect upon the market value of 
shares than the first reduction of dividends 
from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. There are 
suspicions that a similar reduction of 
dividends may be made in New York Cen- 
tral stock; but there are no facts to sustain 
such a suspicion. If the quarterly divi- 
dend on Central should be reduced from 2 
to 14, it would still be a very cheap invest- 
ment at 95. 

The report of the Lake Shore Railroad 
Company has given a firmer tone to the 
whole market and has bad the effect of in- 
spiring fresh confidence in all the Western 
roads. Very heavy purchases of Lake 
Shore are known to have been recently 
made for the leading directors of the com- 
pany. 

Prices on the Stock Exchange have not 
been subjected to any violent fluctuations 
during the week. The tendency has been 
steadily toward higher points and the mar- 
ket closed firm. The following were the 
changes during the week and at the close, 
as compared with the close of the week pre- 
vious.. There wasarisein N. Y. Central 
of 23; Harlem, 44; Lake Shore, 3; Mich- 
igan Central, 28; C., C., C., and I., 2; 
D., L., and Western, 2; Morris and 
Essex, 5; Albany and Susquehanna, 1; 
Ilinois Central, 14%; Rock Island, 3; 
Northwestern, 14; Northwestern, pre- 
ferred, 4; St. Paul, 4; St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 4; Pittsburgh, 1; Fort Wayne, 2; 
Panama, 10; St. Joseph, 4; St. Joseph, pre- 
ferred, 14; Union Pacific, 214; Pacific 
Mail, 3; Quicksilver, preferred, 4; Adams 
Express, 31446; American, 114; United 
States, 34: Wells-Fargo, 1; and a decline 
of 4 each in Western Union and Erie, 
14 in Del. and Hudson, and % in A. and 
P. Telegraph. 

The progress of the Russian-Turkish War 
has had no marked influence on the gold 
market; but it has greatly stimulated the 
exports of breadstuffs and provisions. The 
Bank of England advanced the rate of dis- 
count 8 per cent. last week; but‘ without 
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creating any change here. The rates for 
gold ranged during the week between 
106 9-16 and 107}, closing at 107 1-16. 

The large reinvestments of money paid 
for interest on Government bonds has nat- 
urally caused an advance in these securi- 
ties, and the market is from 14 to 1 per cent, 
higher for 6s and 5 percents. Instate bonds 
there is not much change, but prices are 
steady; andin Louisiana there is an advance 
to 7734, being an improvement of 3 per 
cent. Railroad bonds of good character are 
firm, with an advance of 44 per cent. in 
Hannibal and St. Jo. 

The general condition of the markets are 
decidedly improving, although in domestic 
dry goods the outlook is not so encouraging 
as it was earlier in the season. There is ag 
much business doing as could have been 
expected, but with a slender prospect of a 
profitable result. The encouraging fact in 
the domestic dry goods trade is the stead- 
ily-increasing quantities of exports of our 
textile fabrics to Europe, Africa, India, 
and South America. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 5TH, 1877. 


American Exchange............ 102 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ Ass’n. 80 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... — 
Central National..........c0.e0 101 
NOE acres oi lincici oka Secceece 1200 







Continental. ee 
Corn Excbange....... 
BORE TANCE 6 sccicuce. see 


German American............... — 
MERNMO LEI, Soja fea ciaisiea ciiaisicioarcalercias _ 

Importers’ and Traders.......... — 190 
Leather Manufacturers’......... 150 — 
PRD RROD siccaneweeceew sess sos 138 — 
Mechanics’.......... a SeNirwee 06 135 _ 
NCEE ONGC. oic's ccras since soca see _ 


Merchants’ Exchange........... — 91 
DESIG POlitgNns vi..4sscocseccccccces _ 
DEMME bith ative ts sree werewouieteut — 100 


Shoe and Leather............... 118 1 


68 
60 
MI sa Seca t occ Snaeee caaace os 98 
25 
Tenth National...........s.ce06 _ 70 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
_ x — Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an onds. 








LAW AND COLLECTION AGENCY, 


53 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Established in 1870 by JOHN W. FRANCIS. Col- 

lections ae meee in all the states. Claims for 


Subscription vertising a specialty. Refers by 
permission to THE INDEPENDENT. 
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REASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF a. OF THE ‘CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 


NOTICES. — is hereby given to all persons 
who may he ve claims against the First ational 
Bank of Winchester, lllinois, that the same must be 
peepee to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Ourrency. 


[) PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mo a Coupon mds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
Seed one-third of the actual value. In oversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through p ever 
did or ever will get an acreof land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and pofaronces, 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY Dickinson, Manager 
243 3 ‘Broadway. New York. 








The Bridge that has Carried you "CENT Over 
A SOLID TEN PER 
= old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
known all over New Boviena and the Mindle 
States as the Agensy Lage | Interest Cont 


paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou- 
ponsof pS enema Bonds has enlarged ite fleld and 
changed its name to “THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 


ENTRAL TLLEWOTe —y~s AGENCY.” There is 20 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will f0Kk ¥) ieansan address for Circulat 

~p ow Be rid , Missouri, 
Jacksonvilie. Dlinots 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital .....-. re 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Cross Assets, 

Jan. Ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 


and | 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Very little change in the condition of the 
dry goods market can be reported this week. 
Business is as active as could be expected 
at this season; but the chief cause of com- 
plaint is the impossibility of making any 
profit on sales. With a steadily falling 
market, this must, of course, be the case; 
and to avoid a loss is about as much as can 
be hoped for at present by the jobbers, 
whose great concern is to keep their cus- 
tomers, and make up in next season’s busi- 
ness what they have missed or lost in the 
present one. A change will certainly come 
py and by, when the firms that survive will 
be taking advantage of the turn in the tide 
that leads on to fortune. 

Tbe most important event of the past 
week is the resumption of work by the 
Wamsutta Mills, after the long strike in 
New Bedford. A good many print mills 
have been stopped or are working on short 
time. The curtailment in the production of 
prints is nearly equal to 1,200 cases a week. 

The exports of domestic cottons are till 
on an increasing scale; but they are hardly 
up to the expectations of the manufactur- 
ers. The entire shipment since the first of 


January have been 34,510 packages, an ex- | 


cess of 3,500 packages as compared with 
the exports of 1876 in the same period. 

Prices of cotton goods are temptingly 
low; but they don’t tempt speculators, and 
the business done is only to the extent of 
the regular demand for consumption. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out essential change; but there is a steady 
demand and prices are fairly maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are dull 
and the recent marking down of prices has 
not had the expected effect of increasing 
sales. The resumption of work in the 
Wamsutta Mills is not calculated to 
strengthen prices. There are now 2,500 
looms at work in these mills, and 300 more 
waiting for hands, which will not long be 
kept idle. 

Printing cloths are still held at 4c. for 
64s, extra quality; but the market is not 
strong. 

There is an irregular demand for prints; 
but some considerable sales have been 
made of light fancies and shirtings. Prices 
do not show any tendency to higher points, 
although the curtailment of production 
which has been effected must have an influ- 
ence upon the market before long. How 
long it will be before the lessening product 
of the mills will begin to affect prices we 
cannot pretend to know. 

Ginghams of favorite makes are in fair 
demand and prices in some instances are a 
shade better. 

Wide printed dress goods, lawns, and 
organdies are in fair demand, as the season 
is favorable to fabrics of this class. Per- 
cales and cretonnes are in rather active de- 
mand, and the new styles, which are very 
tasteful and attractive, are readily taken. 

In colored cottons there is but little doing 
beyond sales necessary to keep up assort- 
ments to meet a regular demand. Prices 
are without essential change. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there is no alteration to call for spe- 
cial remarks. The market is quiet and 
prices are likely to remain at their present 
level, unless some unlooked-for event should 
occur to unsettle the general markets. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand for figured alpacas; but there is 
special activity in buntings, which have 
acquired an exceptional popularity for sum- 
mer dresses. They are very freely taken 
and are offered in a great variety of tints— 
black, mole, brown, drab, blue, green, and 
yellow. They are cheap and fashionable, 
but they are not likely to continue so after 
the present season. But, as we are a flag- 
flying people, bunting will always be a 
merchantable commodity. 

Woolen goods are in more active de- 
mand, but the market is unsteady. The 
offerings of attractive goods by the manu- 
facturers are in great variety and of general 
excellence, but the clothiers are not buying 
80 largely as they might be. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand and beavers of both low and medium 
grades, plain and rough-faced, are selling to 
a fair extent at steady prices. 
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Doeskins are in improved demand for the 
favorite makes, at steady prices; but the 
sales are not on a large scale. 

Worsted coatings continue to- maintain 
their popularity, and the sales this season 
of the better siyles have been unusually 
heavy. They are specially adapted to 
American tastes and are rapidly superseding 
foreign cloths, Orders for certain makes 
have been given largely in excess of pro- 
duction, and some of the mills are kept 
running night and day to meet the demand 
for these favorite fabrics. 

Fancy cassimeres are in good demand, 
with improving activity in the more desir- 
able styles of fall goods. The recent im- 
provements in the manufacture of cassi- 
meres and the extremely low prices at 
which they are now selling could hardly 
fail to impart an impetus to the business, 
which will last. The demand for all-wool 
suitings of favorite styles continues active 
at steady prices. 

Foreign goods are still dull and the 
principal sales are effected in the auction- 
rooms. The falling off in the importations 
of European fabrics, which some regard as 
an indication of shrinkage in commerce, is 
simply the result of an increase in our do- 
mestic manufactures. It will be a long 
while before we shall be able to compete 
with European looms in the production of 
the finer fabrics required by the wealtby 
part of our people; but it will not be long 
before the importation of staple woolens 
and cotton goods will cease altogether. 

The imports of British textile fabrics into 
the United States for the three months end- 
ing March 31st, 1877, and for the same 
period in 1876, as compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics, are as follows: 





1876, 1877. 
Cotten—Piece goods, yards..,,.....23,893,200 19,606,500 
Haberdashery, £........... eooveeess 116,481 88,829 
Linen—Piece goods, yards..........30,560,500 29,841,600 
Silk—Broadstuffs, yards. ........... 90,189 119,472 
Ribbons, £......... «- evcceeees 2 496 1,579 
other articles of, £... 21,378 18,168 
and other material, £......... 14,484 8,913 
Woolen cloths, yards. .. ..,,..++.+ - 726,800 483,900 
Worsted stuffs, yards............+-+-17,719,300 11,446,200 
Carpets, yards..... Biacdseradcoana 6 -- 518,600 203,100 





SILKS, 
Black, Colored, and Fancy, 


the PRODUCTS 0 
M CELEBRATED tte OF EUROPE. 

FRESH Goons. LATEST STYL 
NEWEST COLORINGS, and 


American Silks, 
OUR OWN MAN Carr 


NSURPASSED for 
DURABILITY, BRILLIANCY 
PURE QUALILY ‘of SILK USED, at 


REDUCED PRICES. 


AT Stewart &C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9thand 10th STREETS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
NEW DRESS 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


TO-DAY 
STRIPE SILKS 59c., 


65c., and 75c. per yard. 
IMPORTED LYONS SILK, 


22INCHES WIDE. FULL LINE OF COLORS. 
SLATES, BROWNS, GRAYS, GREENS, BLUES, 


ALSO BLACKS. 


$1.20 PER YARD. 


THESE SILKS ARE TO-DAY SELLING BV ERY- 
WHERE AT $1.50 AND $1.75, AND HAVE BEEN 
SOLD AT $2.25. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


20 INCHES WIDE, COLORS AND BLACKS, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YARD. 


LINES OF BLACKS AT 63c., 69c., 75c., 80c., 85¢., up. 








t# OUR STOCK OF SILKS ALL PURCHASED 
SINCE THE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,311} GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T, 


H. O'NEILL & 00., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th ashecd 


GREAT BARGAINS 
traw. Goods. 


FLOWERS. 


Largest stock in the city of French Montures, from 
$1.00 to $2.75; worth $2.50 to $5.00. 


FEATHERS. 


A large assortment very low in price. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Mode, Twill, and Dress Silks in all the new shades, 


RIBBONS. 


(2 SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
1,000 dozen Sashes, from tic. to 85c. Worth $2.50 to 


$3.50. 
SATIN RIBBONS. 
No. 12, 16c.,20c. A fine quality of Gros Grain, No. 
9, ie. ec. No. 12. 22c., 
ee pees. all colors, all-silk, 7-inch, 65c. and 


Sinch. The. nd 90c. 
Black, allcsilk, 7 i-inch, 50c. sascha yard. 


GLOVES. 


Special bargains in Kid Gloves this week. The 
beautiful and celebrated Glove, the *‘ JAVOTTE,” 
our own importation, in 2. 3, x. ae and 6 buttons. The 
“GANT DE SUEDE,” “SAXON BEAUTY,” in all 
the new shades, from 95 fae to 2. Every pair 
warranted. 








Ties and Silk Handkerchiefs of every style. 


LAGES A SPECIALTY. 


VEIL 
Kol F rRLINGS, 
cue UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
LACE GOODS. EMBROIDERIES, Etc. 
Special attention given to Made-up Lace Goods. 








Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits and Dolmans. 
Closing’ out our entire stock of Do!}mans ata great 


fice. 
“Neatly ‘trimmed Dolmans at $1.2 
fine Doimans, trimmed a fringe, reduced 
from $10 to $6.90. 
,000 Dolmans imported and our own manufacture. 
in 20 different styles, at $14 aes — for $25 and $30. 
Spring Stuff Suits marked dow prices rang pas 
50 to $10. $10 to 36, #18 to $28, 


gg $2.50 to $6, 
Largest ara id the city. 
0 Stripe oe Fad 13. 50 tO $24.50. 


to $500. 
cambrie Suits, npent bargains, $2.50, $7, $10, $15. and 


"Great" inducements to dealers out of the city 
we can sell ents per cent. cheaper than any other 
house in the city. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Underwear. 


Chemise, neatly made, 25 cents, 37 cents, 45 cents; 
full size, trimmed, 61 cents to 75 cents; fine Cambric, 
“epee | with lace-edge oe 90 cents to $1.50. 

raw e: cents, 40 cents, 65 cents; 
trimmed © with eumecléary edge, 48 cents. Gowns, % 
cents and upward. 


iarge assortment of Children’s Linen and Pique 


‘Bustles. Paniers, and Corsets. Fine French-woven 
Corsets, 75 cents to $1.50; Bone, 98 cents. 


FANCY COODS. 


‘ob lot of Silk and Worsted Fringes, at 35 cents; of 
all shades. All-Wool Fringes, 40 cents to 45 cents. Silk 
Fringes, 47 cents to $6. 


HOSIERY. 


366 dozen Lae yd + -aeere Hose, silk block, for 35 
cents; worth 50 c 
235 dozen for ry conta; worth 60 cents 
Gents’ Gauze Merino Vests, at 25 cents each. 
Bente’ Shirts in Wamsutta Muslin, Fine Bosom, s1 
eqeb. CY six for 
yt gp t Shirts from 85 cents to 95 cents. 
All kinds of Dress Trimming made to order. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We offered on MONDAY a full assortment of 
neatly trimmed 


MILAN HATS AT $370 $4. 


50 CHIP BONNETS 


in all the lavost ran and trimmed in the most 
recherché des aes 


H. O'NEILL & Co., 


321 to 829 6TH AVENUE, CORNER 20TH STREET.” 


Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3. $3.50, $4 a 

Mites: and Children’s Button Boots, 82 nt dees, 
Boys’ Fine Calf Button and Congress Boots chea’ 
Gentlemen’s Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 rw 


“inne finest and best work in the city at lower prices 
than any Other house in the trade 
“7 EMPLOY ON ONLY et SKILLED WORK- 
neBASURED WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Handsome and Easy Fit Guaranteed. 
BROOK S’ Patent Cork sole Boots and 











oes. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
1196 BRUADWAY., corner 29th Street. 


Unitep States Corset Co. 
Of New York. 

HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 

for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 

Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 

dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 

measure, 50 cents for a Charm_—65 cents for 

Beauty—15 cents for A A—$1 for Fifth 

Avente—or 50 cents for Children’s 

Woven Waist, and we will send them 








post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 








KEYES, 
Nos. 349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, 


BETWEEN 2TH AND 27TH STREETS. 


We desire to call the attention of our patrons and 
= p=" to some special inducements we offer this 


DRESS GOODS 


FROM LAST WEEK’S AUCTION. 


A large lot of plain Sumatra Cloth, ae all the spring 
shades, at 12% cents; well worth 20 c 
One lot of fancy Checks, 9 cents: am 15 cents. 
One Rot of onnaned All-wool Cashmeres 45 cents 
wo ce 


‘ very fine ‘designs in Matelassé Goods, from 15 cents 
oO $l per ya 
he cheapedt Black Cashmere in the City, only $1 


KID GLOVES. 


A large lot of two-button Kid Gloves, in all sizes 
and shades, 


ONLY 45 CENTS. 


These Gloves have never heretofore been sold less 


‘than 8 cents, and have veen purchased at a low 


price, to close a consignment. 


PARASOLS. 
GREAT BARGAINS FROM AUCTION. 


One lot fine boiled silk, with handsome pearl han- 
dles, only 70 cents: wor th $i. 
One lot fine silk at $1.05; very cheap at $1.50. 
e lot 22-inch boiled’ silk, with fancy handles, 
12 23: worth $1.75. 
Al the finer grades proportionally cheap. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Hosiery, Ladies’ Underwear, Ties, Fichus, Skirts, 
Corsets, Handkerchiefs Shirts, Shawls, Sacques, 
2 Suits, Dress Goods, Silks, Cloths, Linens, 
Prints, Lawns, ot a Oilcloths, Mats, Quilts, 
Shades, and Curtains. 


CARPETS 
in ed pant Ang pattern, from 18 cents a yard. Good Ingrain 


““Ordors by mail will receive the best attention. 
Samples of goods sent tw all parts of the country. 


KEYES, 


Nos. 349 and 351 EIGHTH AVENUE. 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros.., 


(83, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


Special Sale of Dress Goods, Silks, and Suits. Ex- 
traordinary inducements this week. 


BLACK SILKS. 


500 pieces Gros Grains, paw 70c.; reduced from $1.12, 
100 peooee still better and very rich. 8¢.; former 
price 
15 pieces apie ane sublime quality, %c., $1, $1.25 
worth ny Fo . per yard moie. 
Colored Silks at S5c.; about 





the cost of importation. 
Extra quality of Millinery Trimming Silks only 50c, 


per yard 
DRESS CooDs. 
25 cases popular Dress Goods, from 10c. to 25c. per 
100; pieces Gold Medal Dress Goods, in nou mate- 
lassé effects, at 25c. to 50c.; formerly 5c. and 65c. 


131 pieces. of double-fold Cashmere, all the new 
shades, only 50c.; former price $1. 


ss .; former price 85c.—a great reduction. 

e will ones two cases of new effects in fine Dress 
a this week, just arrived from Paris, at 50c. 
per yard. 


1,500 pieces of Ribbons, 
Nos. 7. 9, 12, 16, 20, and 22, 
in all shades, a 


French Chip Hats, best imported, all new shapes 
only $125. Sold elsewhere at $2.50. 
American Chip Hats, only 10c. Former price 75c. 
Flowers and Feathers at Lxtremely low prices. 
UNDERWEAR. 
50 dozen of Ladies’ Chemises, tucked and embrold- 
= very fine quality, well made, only 52c.; former 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Ladies’ Suits, well made and stylish, only $3 25. 
50 Ee Suits, at $4.96; former price 
150 magnificently trimmed Suits, in all the latest 
tnporred styles, ac $8 to $12 ; abous the cost of ma- 


SILK SUITS, $26, $38, $42; 


the best Lyons Silks; the best value ever offered in 
this city. Exact copies of the latest imported styles. 


CLOAKS AND DOLMANS. 
Cloaks from $5 to $29. 
Dolmans trom $1.95 to $26. 


A REMARKABLE REDUCTION, 
LACES CHEAP. 
HOSIERY REDUCED. 
BEST AMERICAN CALICOES, 5c. 


As we advertise only when fully prepared to offer 
special inducements, our friends and customers are 
invited to this grand display of latest novelties at 
such low prices and secufe decided bargains. A call 
of inspection solicited. Goods sent C. 0. D. toall 
of the United States-and Canada. Samples 
} ares ‘Orders solicited—filled promptiy and care- 
ully. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., between 19th and 20th Streets. 


Miller & Grant 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
Rich and Elegant Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Ss Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Seguin Pearl Buttons. 








879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


we waoces Black Cashmere, 40 inches wide, all wool, ~ 
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RAILWAY SHRINKAGE. 


THE Public last week gave some figures 
in regard to the shrinkage in the value of 
railroad securities that indicate enormous 
losses to investors. Six coal roads, the par 
valtte of whose stock amounts to $141,618,- 
672; show a loss in the market value of the 
stock for the year ended March 31st, 1877, 
amounting to $93,586,308. Five tributary 
roads, the par value of whose stock is $136,- 
760,004, show a loss in the same period of 
$46,426,559. Four trunk roads, the par 
value of whose stock is $263,977,979, show 
a loss in the same period of $76,972,920. 
Thirteen Western roads, the par value of 
whose stock is $284,136,225, show a loss in 
the same period of $46,985,914. 

Here are twenty-eight roads, the par 
value of whose stock amounts to $826,492,- 
880; and during the year ended March 
dist, 1877, the aggregate shrinkage in the 
market value of this stock involves a loss to 
its holders amounting to $263,971,701. The 
loss by shrinkage in the market value of the 
same stock for the three weeks ended April 
21st adds $46,901,923, making a total 
shrinkage of $310,873,624 in one year and 
three weeks. 

This, looked at in the financial sense, is 
simply terrible. The havoc among stock- 
holders is awful. If all this loss had fallen 
upon mere speculators, who live by betting 
on prices, sell what they have not, and buy 
what they do not expect to take and pay 
for, the matter would be less serious. Such, 
however, is not the fact. A very consider- 
able portion of the loss goes to the account 
of those who are not mere gamblers in 
stocks and who bought for the purpose of 
a good and safe investment. The facts 
show them to have been wonderfully mis- 
taken. They now see it, to their sorrow. 

What is the direct and immediate cause 
of this enormous shrinkage in the market 
value of railroad securities? It certainly 
is not due to any destruction of railroad 
property. The property itself is what it 
was ayearago. Nor is it due toa corre- 
spondingly large decrease of business, 
since no such fact exists. The main rea- 
son consists in a system of falsehoods and 
deceptions as to the real financial condition 
of the companies, practiced by the direct- 
ors and managers of these roads, many of 
whom are themselves speculators in their 
own stocks, enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders. Railway map- 
agement and speculation in railway stocks 
have become very intimately allied. The 
director plays into the hands of the specu- 
lator; and, the same person being both, he 
plays into his own hands and plunders the 
public by a system of deception. It is not 
surprising that honest investors, with the 
lessons taught by stern facts before them, 
should have become very shy of railway 
securities. They are afraid of the specula- 
tive director, and well they may be. They 
have no access to the énner truth, and, hence, 
deem it prudent to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

If the stockholders of railroad companies 
would vote every director out of office who 
is a speculator in railway stocks, they would 
do themselves a good service and an equal 
service to the general public. This may 
not be practicable in all cases, yet it is 
worth trying. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
Public Debt Statement for the 1st of the 
present month: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 











Bonds at 6 per Cent............ceeceeeeees $914,754,100 00 
BGRGR OSS POF OEDE..... cco cccnscercseosess 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 4 per cent, .,.......+... erceece 70,000,000 00 
Total principal... .cccccccccscsessesd $1,688,020,750 00 
Total interest...........sceceeeeeee +» 82,770,805 83 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent...,.... 14,000,000 00 
TREE is seer oncksciesenrseanevs -weedennnn 140,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity 
eT St, Sere bello coco db abs ese $15,621,380 26 
Interest.......... a © ae 2S. 173,108 66 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $361,559,481 50 
Certificates of deposit... ..........ceeeeeee 40,465,000 00 
Fractional currency..........+. p kegboooge « 22,186,575 52 
Coin certificates... ..........ccccccccssessees 49,712,700 00 





‘Total principal........... q 
Total unclaimed interest... 
Total Debt. 
PrinCipal......cccssecccecsessecescdeess ces 92:191,565,887 28 
Interest....... tensncsesvecccegeacenccsseges — 33;092,616 52 


| FIVE KINDS OF PAPER CURRENCY. 


Cash in the Treasury. 

COIN... ca desecccccssedercedeacdesreserces cove $105,439,740 82 
Currency... 8,395,145 78 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 





seeee Petre ee Sete eee esces 


Less Cash jn the Treasury. 
ETS BR Bie ese neg sen encnsaggpscecisccans 2,074,674,126 63 
EY SOR, BINT as. co. ccccesguaeesecsissusecevece 2,070,358,617 20 20 


Decrease of debt during the month..... ~ $4,315,509 43 43 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 29,080,527 79 
Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding.,.............ss0008 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid,...... 1,292,470 24 
Interest paid by the United States...... 34,018,923 78 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

MALS, CLO). Goce. soces+ Mo pivsbodoes eeee «8, 131,735 41 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

DORR 566) 555 02k oc ocd wer de deccededcsiicesee 25,887,188 37 


The reduction of the debt during the 
month of April amounts to $4,815,509.43, 
and for the ten months just ended to $29,- 
080,527.79. The coin balance in the Treas 
uryincludes $14,828,250 received for the 
sale of bonds, and held to redeem five- 
twenty bonds called, but not presented for 
redemption during the month. This 
amount being deducted, the balance is 
about $90,000,000. About $50,000,000 of 
this amount is held for the redemption of 
coin certificates, reducing it to $40,000,000. 
The accrued interest amounts to $33,000,- 
000, making a further reduction to $7,000,- 
000. Deduct from this three millions held 
in silver coin, and the actual gold balance 
against whieh there is: no liability comes 
down to about $4,000,000. This is not a 
very flattering show for the resumption of 
specie payment, 

The currency balance is $8,395,145, of 
which about $6,000,000 is held as a special 
fund for the redemption of fractional cur- 
reney, leaving but $2,395,145 in the Treas- 
ury available to meet the daily currency 


obligations of the Government. This is 
certainly a pretty small margin. 

The payments from the Treasury by 
warrants during the month of April were 


as follows: 

On account of civil and miscellaneous. ...$5,493.082 54 

} baal Pee crceccccesecleesncogsecesevcoeccsccse one aes 71 

wre AE (indians and pensions) ..60220.000.. _B6i8 “927 11 ll 
DORA. .ncccees.cccoccnoceccsvongocscscesotan $9,760,775 43 43 








Our paper currency at the present time 
is exceediagly mixed and diverse in its 
character, consisting of no less than five 
different kinds authorized by law. These 
kinds are as follows: 1. The gold certifi- 
cates issued by the Secretary of thé Treas- 
ury, representing individual deposits of 
gold in the Treasury and payable on de- 
mand. 2. The gold notes issued by three 
banks in California, payable on demand in 
gold. 3. The legal-tender notes of the 
United States, now irredeemable, yet paya- 
ble w&en the Government shall choose to 
pay them. 4. National bank-notes, re- 
deemable in legal-tender notes. 5, Frac- 
tional currency, exchangeable for legal- 
tender notes. 

All these forms of currency circulate as 
money and practically perform its func- 
ions. This manifestly is not a normal 
condition of the currency. With the ex 
ception of the first two forms, compara- 
tively small in amount, the whole of it is irre- 
deemable in the standard money of the 
world, and, hence, circulates at a discount, 
as compared with gold. The only differ- 
ence between national bank-notes and legal- 
tenders is the one that law makes. Practi- 
cally they are the equivalents of each 
other, being equally guaranteed by the 
Government. 

Two things are needed to restore our 
currency to the normal state. The first 
is its redeemability by gold at the 
option of the holder, to be gained only by 
the resumption of specie payment. The 
second is the payment and withdrawal of 


legal-tender notes, and the substitution 
therefor of national bank- notes, payable on 
demand in specie. This and this only 
will bring the country back to a settled and 
stable standard of value. We should then 
have one legal tender, and not two, in 
which to compute and express the value of 
commodities, 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, May 7th, 1876. 

PRINTS. 
Albion ...........+- GLg)Mallory ..d...eee0- 7 
AllANS.... «v0,0290 900°, 0Ke pee mag | 64 
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TOs. ..scssssscccesesesesseseseesees¥2s204/608,008 80 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SOFT AND ELASTIC KID. 


The Most Perfect Shape, 
ALL THE LATEST SPRING SHADES, 


2-BUTTON, $1.20. 
3-BUTTON, $1.35. 


These GLOVES are manufactured for our trade 
exclusively. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED, 


Ladies having once tried these GLOVES invari- 
ably give them the preference over all others. 


Orders by mail receive special] attention. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Publishers of EnRicHs “* FASHION QUARTERLY,” 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE FASH. 
ION BOOK NOW PUBLISHED. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 50c. PER YEAR. 


JAMES McCREERY &60., 


BROADWAY AND Itith ST., 
OFFERED ON MONDAY, MAY 1th, 


Special Bargains in Lace Goods, 


consisting of 
POINT GAUZE and VALENCIENNES LACE 
8CARFsS, 





HANDKERCHIEFS, 
and BARBES, 
BLACK FRENCH LACEs, 
THREAD and GUIPURE LACES, 
BLACK THREAD BARBES, 

GUIPURE NETS, Ete., Ete. 
DOTTED NETS, Etc., Ete. 

Also 


A SPLENDID STOCK of HAMBURG EDGINGs, 
INSERTIONS, and BANDS. 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ LINEN CAMBRIC HAND- 
CHIEEKS, HEMMED, HEMSTITCHED, 

and COLORED BORDERS, 

and GENTS’ INITIAL HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, Etc., Etc. 


SILK ILLUSION, 


LADIES’ 


Special Attention is called to our stock of made-up 
LACE GOODS, which we are offering at very 
low prices. OUR PARASOL and SUN UMBRELLA 
DEPARTMENT is now complete with all the latest 
STYLES of the SEASON. 


AT JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF PLAIN, PLAID, AND 
STRIPED 


CRENADINES, 
BLACK SILKS, 


and Silk-Warp Henriettas, 


CASHMERES, etc., 


from the pdst week’s auctions, 


at a Creat Sacrifice. 


ENGLISH GRAPES. 


REMNANTS, 2 TO 4 YARDS, OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY, at 50c. on the DOLLAR. 
Suits, Bonnets, Sacks, and Dolmans. 

COMPLETE MOURNING OUTFITS TO ORDER 
AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


N. B.—ELEGANT BONNETS FROM $6. 


Jackson's Mourning Store, 


W177 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART'S. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIn RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
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14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 





ONLY / 


(MAGIC PLAITER 4 
“DRESS TRIMMINGS 


SRPLAANR BBOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
(COST OF MACHINE SAVED SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 





Thtccscceccet 


-GNAANSTRATED CIRCULARS see | 
DAN aihel MILTON BRADLEY & CO, SPRINGEIELO| 
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GRAND OPENING 
Ladies’ Costumes, Gloaks, ate, 


SILKS, AND | DRESS GOODS, 


GOODS, NOTIONS, HOUSEKEEP- 








DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 
and PRICE LIST. 


Sent free, on application, to parties residing 


out of Town. 


tay~ ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTEND ™D TO. 


Sixth Avenue, Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 








EVANS, PEAKE & 60,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Shawls and Suits, 
Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Notions, 
Cottonades, § Woolens. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
wenshers and Feather nd Wells, Et Bri- 
dal a and Y giles lo- 
arnitures for Ball and 
Kvening Costumes, 


** Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 


1. LOEWENSTEIN, Pror, 
Rue de Clery, Paris. 





BRAINERD, A ARMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK. MACHINE TWIST, 


PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. + 


469 BROADWAY 30! MARKET ST, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


McCallum, 
Grease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, | © 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Dealersin Bed Comfortables, Blankets, Quilts, Cover- 
lets, Ticking, Mattresses, Feathers, Spring Beds, Bed- 
ding § Supplies. fron Bedsteads, Store and Piano Stools, 
Tabie Linen, ws, rowelians Wine Shades, Oile 
cloths, COCOA an Se CHINA MATT?! etc. 

20 Ca nal St., Sdbcnite | ewig Hotel. 


in Canton Matti ; 


aful 
assortment of White and Ked Check; alsoa teat 














St, 2 New ‘York. 


Pure ea x Hair Mattre 40 cts., per Ib. h 
and through alike. ral eranxed sir Mat, 
tresses 50 cts. per Ib. Drawing Hair 5 60 
cts. per Ib. cP. WILLIA B & Ce... Canal St. 








Bargains in 


CARPETS. 
W. & J, SLOANE 


are offering a large Special Line of 


Best Body Brussels 
IN CHOICE DESIRABLE STYLEs, 


at a Reduction of Twenty _ per Cent. 
from Last Season's Prices. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of 


AXMINSTER 
AUBUSSON 


MEDALLION GARPETS, 


AT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
French and American Moquettes, 


in all the novel and popular styles, at unusually low 
prices. 





They have just received a superb collection of 


REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


of their own direct importation. 





These goods consist of rare novelties and are re- 
markable for their fineness of texture, beauty of 
design, and richness of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, LACE-CURTAINS, etc. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ! 
The Largest Assortment in the City to 
Select from. 


NEW SPRING STYLES! 


mo UETTES, AXMINSTERS, and VELVET 
ty Hb in new designs and rich colorings, 


BODY. USsELS, in great variety, from $1.50 


ya 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at prices defying all 
competition. Over 300 patterns to select from, 
for Parlors, Halls, and Stairs, with Borders to 


match. 

INGRA INS.—Rare Bargains. A manufacturer's 
stock, purchased at a great sacrifice, will be dis- 
posed of at at poy ee ope prices. A 
201 0 ranging from r yard upward. 

MATTINGS — White Red Check and Fancy. Just 
received a cargo, ‘rom 20c_ per yard and upward. 

TORK ISH CAKPET#, Rugs, an . Just re- 
ceived, a large consignment teen from Smyrna; 
all sizes, from a small door-mat to large-sized 
carpet, at prices te insure pagir immediate sale. 


from 1 to 8 yards wide a PET: 
LACE-CURTAIN 
kh gy entire range, from a Nottingham at $1 Pon 
, to the finest Real Lace imported Notts tiingh am 
~~ and Cottage Dra, 
tonnes, | A angen 





~ SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


(SS and 185 Sixth Ave., New York. 
1 Door Below 13th Street. 





399 Sixth Ave., near 34th Street, New ¥ gre 
attention of housekeepers is called to my 

oteahe of CAKPETINGS. 

anes) ¥ }- Body be are $1 Pen, a pes yard 

—" stry Brussels 0 

CARPE: Three aly. i Tagrelan tes eral pene 
RE Es eg “wool ingraions 

CARPET: PS—Cotvo ton and Wooi Tagretee ide to 60c. 


ualtiNGe @S—Checked, White, and Fancy, 25c. to 50c. 
T ‘S—al Pel eps ita to 
Orders by mail — sab and ty ise 
EPHEN A. SPENCER. 





oe 

















EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretennes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cleth. 


Also a large ae of MATS and RUGS at 


- G. LATTIMER’S, 201 


FORNITURE wanes ON STORAGE. 


and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 





MISFIT CARPETS, 


English Brussels, Th 
beter: Oilclot t 
2 FULTO ny oe 


Carma eufaty packed ond om 


m, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
fan NEw YORK. 


and sont te amy per tof tho United States free of charge. 


PENDENT 


23 
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CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 


ATTRACTIVE SALE. 


LOW PRICES. 


ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85. 

BODY BRUSSEES, $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90 cents. 
THREE-PLY INGRAIN, #1. 
LOWELL EX. SUPER.., 80 cents. 
GOOD WOOL INGRAIMR, 40 cents. 
OIL-CLOTHS, GREAT VARIETY 
CANTON MATTINGS, from 20 cents. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHOOSE FROM. 
PRICES LOWEST IN THE CITY FOR STANDARD 
GooDs. 


J.& J, W.CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. Pelt se» 
Agriculturist ...............ee00- $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)....... - 27 300 
Harper’s Magazine........ veveeee 360. 400 
Harper’s Weekly.............-++ 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar................+5- 360 400 
Home Journal............ $0 sear - 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath’’)..........0se000-006110 1380 
Ladies’ Journal....... PME Py - 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age....... bh doers 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 800 
Scribner’s Monthly.............. -360 400 
Sunday Magazine... ............ - 230 2% 
The Galaxy snrcqpen.-coseagecnace 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
The Christian..,...........0...-. 80 100 


Presbyterian Quarterly (newsubs.)810 8 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream.............-.5 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young Psople.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Iyst..... 260 300 
t@ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 

UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 

$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 

new or renewal) viz. : 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 

bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 

and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 

Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 

lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 

graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

*‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“ Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Che Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage : free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ 1.50 
13 “ “ “ 0.75 
52 ® after 3 months, 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECELPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 7 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Page& Business Notice 
1 tim: are 90e 


“ee Ree e 
4 times (one month); 4 times (one month) :‘85c. 
13 . ” nee months).H0e 


three months). toe: 18 
six “6 
“ (twelve “ a | Rweive a ).65¢ 


dc. 26 “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ie. 152 “ 

1 GMC, 29 J cdacdatadigabe edad 

4 times (One month)... 

13 oo (three months 
: 8 

& “ (twelve “ 





FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES....,....... Firty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
91; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P-0. Box 2787, New Vork City. 
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Weebly Market Review, 


[For week ending riday, May 4th, 1877.) 
eS + 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—Under stimulat- 
ing telegrams from Rio, holders have further 
advanced their prices Ye. per lb. on ordinary 
and lc. on grades above. There is consider- 
able inquiry; but buyers do not respond freely 
to these higher figures, and transactions from 
first hands are consequently in a measure re- 
stricted. Mild Coffees.—There is considerable 
inqury for West India descriptions; but the 
smail supply of desirable kinds prevents busi- 
ness on other than a very moderate scale. 
Prices are strong. Java.—There has been a 
large business in parcels bere and to arrive and 
prices have been advanced %c.@lec. per Ib., 
with really desirable goods heid still higher. 
We quote: 


Kio, Good, Ordinary to Choice.......19 2316 
oe eee ERK choos cmsncenen 35% 5 
I GAGS «5 w Bi Mc tekhe 0 Npdcced a @28 
De en bons <s enskin eaear ares 29 @30 
Marhtaiboss2. 25.5. 65 8 SS 8 -20 ome 
LAMUBYIOS «ck nv é ted cdecne odedesbn sé 214¢ +g 


TEA.—Although the market remains quiet, 
there was, if anytning, an improved feeling in 
the market at the cio:e, inspired by the strong 
statistical po-itiou, especiaily for Green; and, 
in view of the xtreme dullness that bas pre- 
vailed during the last two months, the trade 
confidently look for a period of greater activi- 
ty, if not of higher prices, befure the usual 
summer reluxation sets in. Green.—The sta- 
tistical position of this tea being a strong one, 
there is no pressure to sell, unless ut full prices; 
neither is there much of a Cesire to purchase. 
Japan.—The market remains steady for average 
lets, with business moderate. Biack.—We 
hear of sales of 1,000 baif-chests Amoy, 900 do. 
Formosa Ovlong, and 550 du. Congou, with 
prices nominally steady. We quote: 


ROD oii ciccopnentennseeses asecec0 seen! ED 
ZOUDE SINOOE. ..ncscecepesnessenners a FO 
English Breakfast.........cscsecees 3 @ 
Uncolored Japan..........c.seceees 30 @ 65 
DIODE. .scconeenements wuss eecceccces 30 @ 7 


SUGARS.—Riw Sugar.—A quiet feeling in 
this staple has been succeeded by an active de- 
maud, refiners purchasing freely, and some 
speculative movement has taken place as weil. 
With free transactions, prices have advanced to 
984@1L0 ceuts jor Fair to Good Retining Cuba, 
at woich figures the market closes very strong. 
Retined bus been in good demand, aad with 
steadily rising prices the market has been rath- 
er excited, closing at an advance. The supply 
is lignt and tue market is oversold to some ex- 


tent. For export there is some inquiry; but 
prices are avove shippers’ views. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 9%@10 
HaRnp.—Cut Loaf... ..0-.ccccccccce 12 @I125 
SE Sh onbndceee Sevcapne 1234@— 
Powdered.......... éckaedtas 1244@— 
Urammlated .. 6 s0cvcaesdsscten 12 123¢ 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocers’...... ll4@ll% 
BEREAS  4gaccsxceessoeseeee 115g,@— 
PRMEN choca cccseeeereessee ll44wily 
YELLOW.—Extra U.....0c0scccccsces 094 (@10% 


) l 
Uther grades, including C... 944@10% 


MOLASSES.—West India is in request ; but 
the limited receipts restrict busiuess. With 
this continued scarcity prices steadily advance 
and boiling grades are quoted strong at the 
close. Grocery qualities aiso harden. New 
Orleans conuuues 10 good demand, with prices 





tendinvgin sellers’ favor. We quute: 

Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 49 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades.......... --.vomiual, 
Porto Kico \new)....... eawn 43 @58 
New Orleans, good to prime. +40 (a2 
New Orleans, cnoice...... ol édoebe 54 (@56 
New Orieans, fancy........seseee++.09 (GU 


F1SH.—No. 1 Massachusetts Shore Mackerel 
are scarce, and business isrestricted in conse- 
quence. Ot No. 2 sales have been made at 
38.50@39, the outside price for choice. Bay 
and Nova Scotia continue neglected. Dry Uod 
are only in moderate request, but prices have 
remaine¢g steady. Of Box Herring sales have 
been made of 5,000 boxes from vessel at 14@15 
ceuts for Scaled and 12@13 for No.1. From 
shore holders ask 16@17 and 14@15 respect- 





ively. Barrel Herring continue dali. We 
quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 475 @5 50 
Grand Bank Cod.............-. 37% @swO 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @5 00 
rickieu Cod, # vbi...... oe 55 @E600 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 ShOre........ee220-ee0e019 OO @21 00 
No. 2 Shore.. seeceseese 850 @lU 00 
No. 1 Bay..... 9056006500 --16 WwW @l7 WO 
No. 3 Bay..cccccccccccccccserel® WW (gl3 WO 
No. B hares, Bi ..cccsassense --- YW @vU U0 
No. 8 Medium... .......0cc.ee - 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0 @W UO 
Herring, Scale, # DOX......... —1 @l17 
Herring, No. 1, # Dox.........— 18 @— 15 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues dull and 
to effect saics holders are compelied te accept 








low prices. Bulk is quietbut firm. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, ® busnel....... — 28 @ 
Liverpool, Ashton’s..........- —— @2580 
Liverpool, other prands....... 110 @1 W 
Yable Salt, in jars, ® doz.....— — @1 0 
In small bags, 40 ina obi.....— 64@ 7% 
In small pockets. 100inabbl.— 3 @ 3% 
GENERAL MARKET, 
ASHES sell only in a. jobbing way. Large 


lots are negiected. We quote Pot 5 and Pearl 
7 cents. The receipts first four months of the 
year have been 2,921 bbis., against 2,174 same 
period in 1876 and 2,678 bbis. same period in 
1875. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is quiet, but 
steady. We quote Short Green Brush 7@8 cts., 
Green Brush 6@7 cts., Medium Green 5@6 cts., 
and Ked and Red-Tipped 344 @4}4, cash. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Fiour.—The market 
for Western and State has ruled dull and 
heavy and prices have favored the buyer to the 
extent of 10@25, cents @ bbi., while many 
grades have been unsalable save at a further 


F concession. It is evident that the advance in 


prices has been too rapid and a readjustment is 
expected. Loge 4 there was more firmness 
and some holders asked an advance; but this 
checked the demand and the market could only 
be called firm at the decline, to which we adjust 
our quotations. City Mill Flour has met with 
more ready sale at 25@50 cents below the ex- 
treme prices demanded a week ago, and the ac- 
cumulation then noticed has been absorbed, the 
market closing strong at a partial recovery. 
Southern Flour has been in limited demand 
and prices have settled down somewhat. The 
market has become more steady and the prices 
quoted once more represent the real yalue of 
the different grades. Rye Flour.—The demand 
has been exceedingly light and prices have de- 
clined, ia_ sympathy with other kinds; but the 
market closed steady yesterday. Corn Meal.— 
The market has been easier for the most part 
and prices fell back 10@12 cents, at whicha 
large business has been done, the market closing 
strong, with the decline nearly or quite recoy- 
ered. We auote: 


00 





” New Process..........-11 W@ 
Southern Flour.......... jcasnenee 7 
Re secaesanoe 6 6 90 


ccc cddesdovedecediisécies BQ 4 
GRAIN.—The market for cereals has been 


comparatively quiet, yet in some articles a fair 
business has been consummated, though at 


SSsssess 


irregular prices. Wheat.—The market has been 
decidedly dull ; and, with adverse cables, ship- 
pers were virtually withdrawn from the market, 
ouly a few parcels being taken for export, and 
these consisted mainly of ungraded Spring at 
lower prices. The late advance of 60 cents per 
bushel ina single month brougbt the market to 
a complete stand, and the improvement being 
so rapid and radical the reaction appeared in- 
evitable. Yesterday the market opened strong 
under the incitement of higher markets West 
and better cables, and a part of the decline was 
recovered. Corn.—The market has ruled rather 
firmer since our last, and with a good demand 
yesterday _— have advanced 1@2 cents per 
bushel. Rye.—The market has become very 
dull and prices are lower and nominal. Oats 
have continued in active demand, and, witha 
firm conviction as to a real scarcity, buyers 
have freely paid prices showing a further ad- 
vance of 3@5 cents per bushel on ail kinds. 
Barley.—The -market has been dull and prices 
are nominal. Beans haye continued fairly 
active and free sales have been made to the 
trade and for the West India market at im- 
proved prices. We quote: 

WHEAT: 


White State.......scsccsecceee 200 @ 2 2 
White Western.............0. - 210 @2 20 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. nominal 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 190 @1 92K 
No. 1 Chicago...........s+e02 | nominal. 
No. 2 oi 

Amber Michigan..... 

LS errr 





71 
Southern Yellow.............. 7 _ 
Western White................ 69 — 
Western Yellow... cccocccces 69 — 
Oats: 
BVMND 654000000 seapegihie pecmion. | ae 73 
Bibi cits cesesedaiscoteus 62 72 
Rejected....... bite actitentc ls 52@ — 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New......cccccccccce 3850 @—— 
Maem NOW ...06cccccscscces 215 @27 
White Kidney, New........... 275 @3 00 
Red Kidney, New...... sueoeue 260 @275 
RGR; PTIMMG. 5.04 cc cdvisipecdeche B:7R @ 3.00 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle the 
week opened with a decline of one-quarter of a 
cent per lb., but with an increased demand the 
decline was fully recovered ; but at the close 
the feeling was again easy. The purchasers 
for the English markets took something over 
2,000 head during the weck, and paid for the 
same 1044@11c. for Cattle to dress 56@57 Ibs. 
The market range was 93{@12\c. for r to 
choice Steers, to dress 56(@58 ibs. Milch Cows 
are in better request, ana, owing to the scarec- 
ity, the views of holders are somewhat higher. 
Tne nominal quotation is $50@70, Caif included. 
State Veal Caives sold fairly at 5@7c. 
Sheep and Lambs there was a fair business, 
but the prices realized were low and unremun- 
erative. Ordinary to prime unshorn State 
Sheep sold at 64@7{c.; common to best 
clipped do., 44g@6c.; and ordinary Spring 
Lambs, 10@lle. No Live Hogs were offered. 
‘The receipts for the week were 10,142 Beef Cat- 
tle, 19 Milch Cows, 3,088 Calves, 17,235 Sheep, 
and 26,001 Dressed Hogs. 


HAY .—During the past few days there has 
been quite an active inquiry tor shipping 
grades; and, though prices are no higher, a 
firm feeling exists. . The better grades are sell- 
ing freely at previous quotations. We quote 
North River Shipping 70@75 cents, Retail qual- 
ities 75>@$1, Clover 65@75 cents, and Sait 60 
ceuts. ihe receipts of Swaw are light, and, 
with a continued active demand, previous 

rices are supported. The quotations are for 

ug Rye 70@80 cents, Short do. 50@60 cents, 
and Oat 60@65 cents, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been a good mar- 
ket for the Hog Product and prices, though 
not radically changed, have favored the seller 
and nearly ail articles show some appreciation. 
Pork.—The demend for all kinds of Pork for 
immediate delivery has been moderate and the 
transactions circumscribed. Prices have fluc- 
tuated, but were rather higher at the close. 
| New Mess Pork has been active and prices have 

favored the seller to the extent of 30c. per 
bbl. The market has been influenced by the 
telegrams fromthe West, where the market has 
ruled firmer. Bacon.—The market has ruled 
| exceedingly quiet, but no change of moment 
has taken piace in prices. Cut Meats have 
been in moderate demand, without noteworthy 
ebange in prices. _Lard.—The market for Lard 
has ruled steady, under a good speculative de- 
| mand, and ‘prices are about the same both for 
ete on the spot and forward delivery. . Beef.— 
e 








demand has been light, but the ni market has * P 
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ruled strong and sales have been made at im- 

proved prices. Beef Hams are inactive and 

nominal at $18@22 per bbl. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...............13 00 _ 

Extra Mess....0...seesecseee-14 00 14 50 

Prime Mess, tierce............21.00 00 

Packet, Dbl.......0+.-s++000+-16 00 — 

— Extra india Mess, tierce. .26 00 00 
‘ORE: 





Larp: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., # 100 Ibs.10 10 @10 20” 
City prime......css.ceseceseee 9 873¢@10 00 


Reuined.....ccecccscececeeceeslO 50 @10 75 
Hams: 

CS CEE D Sp: ES 
Smoked: ..ccicseccsccvcccdscces oo MIDI 
SHOULDERS: 

PICKIORS. . « bhi c 000. odobd gn conden ccde CK@ 6 
Dry Galteds & #..06 80h wee dtccewee 6 
Bacon, Dry Salted.............ss00. TE@ 8% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 

Domestic Rags: 

bide ge (SA Te ee 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 33% 
OR y QOrOreSr. cori ci cc ckesccdectcee’ B® FE 
PAPER STOCK: 


Imperfection... .......seccccecces 8% 
Not Went Rintings ee ae 54g 


Book Stock (S0lid).........sceeceeee 3 
Common Papers......ececeeeeeseeee L 1% 
WOOL.—Although the volume of trade for 
the past few days shows somewhat of an im- 
provement, the market cannot be called other- 
wise than quiet. The disposition is manifested 
to purchase only what quantities are actually 
required, and itis impossible to induce manu- 
facturers to overstep this line of policy. Do- 
mestic.—Sales of Fleece moderate and market 
steady. Stocks light. Pulled in better re- 
quest, but no improvement in prices. Foreign. 
—Shipments of Russian coarse from the Black 
Sea cannot now be made, and, in consequence, 
holders of all coarse Wools are grea 
strengthened in their expectations of an ad- 


vance. We quote: 
American XXX..........000202.—48 

¢ p>. RP eee Sr) 

“4 Pisswosseciesse ee) 
A, Combing. ....2.2.505. 5% ee 1h 2 
ES Bere. —18 24 
Superfine Pulled....... Pr] 
Valparaiao, Unwashed...........—19 22 
Texas, fine...... eee —23 
Texas, coarse —17 





as. 

Cal. 8p'g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 14 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—For State New Butter the de- 
mand has been good and thesupply of good to 
fine grades moderate. Receipts have worked 
out clean from day to as ey a very white 
and inferior qualities. ces have ruled firm 
and slightly iu sellers’ favor. Old Butter not 
strictly fine in quality is very dull at any figure 
above 11@12. estern strictly new tubs are 
scarce and wanted. Western Old is not of a 
quality to sell above ile. for the best lines, 
though some lots are held higher. We quote: 
NEw BUTTER: 

State, half-firkin tubs...............16 @22 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime.....16 @21 


Siete, PAUR....<aepastocngesingiaccccslD Gee 
Western, Creamery..........+20+ oeeelD @25 
Western, Dairy, tubs...........0..+14 18 


Western, Factory, tubs..............12 7 
OLD BUTTER: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs.......10 @l15 
Statc, half-firkin tubs...............10 @l17 







State, Welsh tubs.......... vocceveselO @I16 
State, poor.....ceee- 

Western, firkins....... eseaewnene @12 
Western Factory.......0...eceeee00010 @I2 | 


CHEESE.—The supply bas been inadequate 
to ape wants. Competition has been act- 
ive. ine grades have been most wanted ; but 
low grades have gone quickly, in the scarcity, at 
rates above their relative value. The Liver- 
pool quotation is 70s. Freights by steam to 
Liverpool about 40s. Gold, 106%. Commer- 
cial 60-day bills on London, $4.8514@$4.853{ 
gold, per £. We quote: 

NEw CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy......... sueus 141¢@143% 
State, Factory, fair to prime........114@14% 
State, Factory, poor to fair....... --- 6 @8 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....11 @l4 


EGGS.—The market dropped off 4@lc. fol- 
lowing our last issue. On Thursday there was 
a recovery, however. To day there are no sell- 
ers of choice marks below Our out:ide quota- 
tious, but the demand is unusually slack. Re- 
ceipts have generally run quite moderate, and 
at the close adyices:of shipments are pretty 
light from all-sections. We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels............00. 14 @15 
State and Penn............ seb tects 13 @l4 
Western and Canadian.............. 124%@13% 


FRUITS.—The market for Appes is very 
quiet and the stock arriving is generally of poor 
quality. Selected lots of choice Baldwin and 
Kusset have been sold at outside quotations. 
Inferior Fruit dull and irregular. Cranberries 
continue extremely dull and nominal. We 
quote: 

APPLES : " 
Western N. Y., selected winter..;. 2 75@ 8 50 
Western N. Y., mixed lots.. ee 5 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 7@1 75 


DRIED FRUITS.—For Sliced Apples we have 
had a better fpaaicy from the home trade, partl 
from the West. ices show an improvement. 
Choice new Peeled Peaches are scarce and 
firmer. Low and.old verydull... We. 






quote; oe ; 

State, 1876. sterece oe owen te 4 nh 
Aree Western, 1876, prime. sem a ' 
Apples, Sou: , 1871 


thera, my 

Apples, Southern, 1876, to good... 4 4h. 
es. HCO. . sees sey ogee 1D 
> ot i? eae 9. 10° 
uD ; ‘quarters......... 8 9 be 





HOPS.—Shippers are doing very little and 
the demand from brewers continues moderate, 
Choice grades are scarce and firm. Mediu 
and lower qualities are plenty and very dull. 
Cross tare State, fair to prim 11 @18 

po i prime..... 
Crop of 1876, Eastern.............006 @is 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 8 @14 


POTATOES.—Choice Peachblow are rela- 
tively scarce and firm. Other varieties about 
steady. Trade has been rather more active 
during the past few days. Delaware Sweet 
are very scarce and higher. We quote: 
Bermuda, per bbl...........0+000+080 eas 50 
Peachblow, per bbl............+..++ 3 62@3 87 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 50@3 75 
Peerless, prime............+.++ eeeee 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@5 25 


POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—The demand has 
been very good avd the supply less than was 
expected. Prices have advanced 1 cent for 
Fowls and Turkeys. Ducks are steady. Geese 
higher. Spring Chickens generally sell at 
$1@$1.50, but a few extra lots have gone high- 
er. We quote: 


Fowls, per Ib...... 5.g4 24: spec. DO 

DES avscwnnsaces err -- 10@ 12 
Roosters ‘* ........ dbvohic ca sn ey 5 142 
i re er - b@ 1 
Dackayper-galtss . cc. dts 0. 0 sawed 1 25 
Geese, ° Sb eb dale Ue chee co the 2 


DressED.—The demand is good for all kinds 
and the supply is light. Outside quotations 
can readily be obtained for desirable lots. We 
quote: 


TUMOIG i. sccccccveccccscccscesse 13 @ @ 
CRIGKOMB .ccscccvssqsctuew $<dsae 12 @ 2 
PE ncnccatdasteucsssessecussee 8 @ 16 
Ds cs ceesedpeneereneenenede - 15 20 
Geese........06- Cwreeemcscoomag ae @ 19 


SEEDS.—The season for Grass Seeds is now 
about over and our quotations are rather nom- 
inal at 14@l15c. for Western and State Clover 
and $1.90@1.95 for Timothy. Flax is quiet at 
$1.60@1.70. We quote: 

Clover, Western,1876,prime,perlb. 14 @ 14% 
“ State, per Ib............. 4K@ 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 i) 95 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........2 25 v6) 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........1 60 @l 70 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





q 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formula)......... Cdbonbeeweew ° 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
TOPMIUIA) 6 660004006 eae x cacine 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
POU esc ane wneakandes e 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
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DOTTIE DIMPLE'S WISH. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


Lazy little Dottie Dimple, with a bowl of 
bread and milk, 
Sat beside the open window, watching, on 
a cherry-tree, 
Such a plump and portly robin, in a vest of 
crimson silk, 
As he rocked among the branches, singing 
loud and merrily. 





“‘ How I wish J was a robin !” little Dottie Dim- 
ple said, 
“*Tause I know zey don’t do noffin’, only 
fly an’ play an’ sing ; 
An’ I’ve dot to pull ze weeds up in my 
muzzer’s posy-bed. 
If I don’t, she'll say I’m lazy, an’ she’ll 
scold like everysing.”’ 


Through the branches, like an arrow, leaped 

the naughty old gray cat ; 
And the robin’s life was ended ere its lit- 
tle song was said. 
“My! I’m dlad J ain’t a robin,’ Dottie Dim 

ple said, at that. 

“Dess I’ll do an’ pull zem weeds up in my 
muzzer’s posy-bed.” 





MASTER CHARLEY. 


BY MISS KATE FOOTE, 








‘A Boy has a right to some kind of feel- 
ings besides hunger,” as Master Charley 
says, and he has been teasing me for a week 
to write out his. He has got to do the talk- 
ing (I am only the nursery maid), except 
some preliminary words, to give him a 
decent introduction. He is not a bad boy 
at all, he isn’t; and he ought to be able to 
talk. Goodness knows he hears enough of 
it from his father and mother and their 
company. They’ll get to talking about 
Spiritualism or Free Trade or Original Sin, 
whatever they all are; and they'll let that 
boy sit up till one o’clock at night, if I did 
not slip in and get hold of him and put him 
to bed. His father has got sense on most 
Points; but, when he sees me walking 
Charley off, he always says: ‘‘Oh! Nan- 
cy” (that’s me), the boy is learning some- 
thing. Do let him alone.” But I am always 
firm, fer I know how cross he will be in the 
morning if he does not have his regular 
sleep; so I just goes along, and says nothing 
but ‘‘ Yes, sir.” : 

Tye got through with my piece of pie, 
and 1 want to tell my story just as much as 
everybody else does. Father says it is no 
disgrace to haveastory. Father isa judge, 
or & reporter, or something at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and had to be in Philadel- 
phia a long time this summer. He said I 
ought to go too; but I must wait until 
mother went. So I did, and we got to Phil- 
adelphia in the night, and went to the 
Trans-Continental Hotel. And they told me 
the Centennial was across the road; but it 
did not look a bit as I thought it would—I 
suppose because it was night and I was 
more than three-quarters asleep, and I know 
I was four-quarters cross. 

But the next morning I looked over, and 
it was very different. Such lots of flags fly- 
ing—the little ones flipping on the Main 
Building and the big ones over the gates— 
and so many people, and the sun shining on 
the glass roofs! I could not eat a bit of 
breakfast. 

Mother said: ‘‘Charley, why don’t you 
eat? Usually you are all mouth at the table.” 
She thinks I eat a good deal, and I can’t 
help it if I do, or if it is earthly; so I said: 
“IT am all eyes now, and I want to get 
across to the Centennial this minute.” 

Mother did not answer me, because just 
that minute a man that I can’t bear, because 
he is always hanging round, and rolling up 
his eyes, and wearing his hair long, and 
talking about spirits and the ‘sublime es- 
sence ”’—he came up, and was s0 glad to see 
mother, and she invited him to breakfast. 
I tell you he was more mouth than ever I 
was. I don’t believe he had had more than 
toast and water for a week. I pulled 
mother’s overskirt. She is very particular 
not to have me do that, and if I hang on 

well she will give me anything to let go. 

“Let me go now,” I said, ‘‘and I will 
find Papa.” 

He had got up earlier than we and gone 
to his office, because he was very busy and 
could not wait for us. 
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‘* Yes, yes,” said she. ‘‘Go along and let 
go my dress. Your father’s office is right 
opposite the gate there, and you can go 
there and ask him what you are to do.” 

I tell you I did not wait another second.’ 
It was glorious fun to put my fifty cents 
down before the gate-keeper, and { winked 
at himas I went through the turnstile, just 
like a man; and I know he thought I was 
going on twelve, instead of being only eight 
last birth-day. 

There I was inside; but before I went to 
the office I thought I might as well go round 
a little. The doors of the Main Hall were 
close by, soI wentin. I thought I would 
just take a look, and goto father afterward. 
How awful big that Main Building is! I 
could not but just see the other end, and 
there was so many people! I thought I 
would just walk down to the other end and 
look at a few things. It would not take 
but a minute or two. 

But there was ever so much trash that I 
could not see the good of. Close by me 
was a place marked Italy. Now what is the 
use of that furniture in Italy, all carved up 
so fine? A boy could not go near it with- 
out stubbing his toe on some of the knobs; 
and then they would break off, and every- 
body would scold him and say: ‘‘ You areso 
careless!” I wonder what careless means. 
I am sure I take care of my jack-knife, and 
I wore my new boots to bed fora week, when 
I first had them, because I was afraid some- 

thing might happen to them in the night. 
I am sure that is taking care. 

I wish I could furnish a house for myself 
once. I’d have a swing, and a pair of rab- 
bits, and a barrel of peanuts in every 
room. 

Norway and Sweden were very nice, 

they had such a jolly lot of bear-skins and 
reindeer skins. And one skin had the head 
of the bear on it, and I shook my fist at it 
until it winked, because I wished so much 
that I had killed him. There was a man 
playing drive a sledge, with a reindeer 
harnessed to it, just as I have seen them in 
the pictures; and a little way from him was 
a lot of people, dressed in queer clothes, 
standing round some kind of a deer or 
moose, that looked as if it were half dead- 
One was a pretty little girl, about my size, 
with a red cap on. I was just going to ask 
her what they were doing, when I saw she 
was not alive at all, but just a stuffed girl. 
And all the rest were too—her father and 
mother and brothers. I should not think it 
was very nice to skin people and treat them 
as they do the bears in front of the fur stores; 
and I tell you I was glad I did not live in 
that country. I don’t want to be stuffed 
with anything but candy and puddings. 

The Chinese were queer fellows, with eyes 
like some little pigs I used to see in the 

country, and tails hanging off the back of 
there heads. They had some nice boxes and 
things cut out of ivory. I asked one of ’em 
if he thought I could ever whittle as well 
as that with my jack-knife. He look at me 
and said: ‘‘Me no talk Melican that none 
my pigeon.” I should like to know what 
language he spoke. It sounded a little like 
English, but it did not mean anything. 

Then I went into Japan. There wa#not 
much there but a rubbishy lot of bronze, 
with queer dragons turning heels over head 
on the vases. If I could ever see a live 
dragon, I would not care. I should like it. 
I’d get a sword and fight him and have fun. 
But what is the use of making things you 
don’t ever see? They had some pretty 
lanterns, that made me think of Fourth of 
July; and some cabinets, with little boxes, 
that would be first-rate to keep fish-hooks and 
string in; and there was some armor in a case, 
that) I wish my father would get for me. 


‘There was a helmet and shield and spear, 


and the helmet had the worst-looking 
dragon of the whole lot onitstop. I would 
like to put them all on some night, and 
scare the policeman in our street. I guess 
it would wake him up to see me coming 
round the corner at twelve o’clock at night, 
with that dragon, and mea jabbing at his 
legs with my lance. 

Australia had ever so many nice things. 
There was a kangaroo. He looked dreadful 


spring-pole as that hitched to me. The 
birds were nice. I made a man tell me 
which was the laughing jackass, and the 
whip-bird, and the emu, and the bower- 
bird. It builds a bower to play in, and just 
for nothing else, and trims it with rags and 
stones and bones. Birds in Australia must 
be queer; but when I get rich I'll havea 
drove of kangaroos, just to see them hop. 
The nicest things of all was the knives 
and axes and hatchets, ranged in a great 
case, as bright and sharp as razors, and the 
pistols and guns. One pistol-man had his 
name all spelled out in pistols. It took three 
to spell A and four or five for some of the 
other letters. I wish I had been taught to 
read that way. I would have every one of 
the pistols that made a letter loaded, and 
then fire ’em all off as I said the letter. I 
guess a good many boys would like to learn 
to read so. 

There were so many people round I could 
not see all the things; but then some of 
them were not worth looking at. Ever so 
many women stood round a glass case 
where shawls were hung up. I did not 
think they were very pretty, but I heard 
one of the women say: ‘‘ That shawl is 
worth a thousand dollars. Ain’t it a beauty? 
I wish everybody had a camel’s hair 
shawl.” I wanted to ask her if a lock of 
the camel’s hair would not do just as well. 
But Iam bashful, so I didn’t. 

When I was about half-way down the 
middle aisle the big organ over the door at 
the other end began to play. Idid notknow 
thetune, but it sounded good and made me 
feel as if I was in church; only people 
crowded me and stepped on my toes more. 
Then I saw a pulpit of wood, all carved up 
with saints and angels. I suppose the min- 
ister that preached in that was thinking 
about his sermons and whittled out the 
saints’ heads when he was not writing. I 
should think that would be a good amuse- 
ment for ministers. It must be dull work 
writing sermons. It is awful dull work to 
hear ’em. When I am king, I'll have some 
ministers that know how to talk to boys 
and girls, instead of grown folks. 

Then I did not see much more that it 
is any good to talk about; and when I got to 
the lower end I turned round and walk 
back again. When I got to the door where 
I first went in, there was Machinery Hall 


go over there. I should not be but a few 
minutes. : 

Machinery Hall is a good place for boys. 
There is as much noise as Fourth of July, 
and they make candy there. I watched 
them do it, because I meanto keep a pea- 
nut-stand some day and sell candy. I know 
how to make chocolate caramels—I have 
seen my sister do it; but I never could 
guess how they get the sugar on so even to 
the outside of sugar almonds. [ koow now. 
They have a thing like a brass kettle, and 
they hang it up so itis tipped to one side, 
and it is kept hot and turns round and 
round all the time. They put the almond 
kernels into this, and then pour in a lot of 
melted sugar; and it turns round and shakes 
up the almonds, and if one almond gets 
more than his share of sugar it is rubbed 
off him as the kettle turns round. You see 
that shakes ’em up and makes ’em wear 
even. Every few minutes the man would 
pour in more melted sugar, and the almonds 
grew and grew. In another kettle they 
were doing up little fennel seeds in sugar, 
the same way. I bought two handsful of 
these, and a box of the almonds, to take 
home to my little brother. I thought he 
would like them if he knew how they were 
made, All the time I was watching the 
candy-making I heard such a thundering 
noise! I did not know what it was until [ 
walked past the Corliss engine, and then I 
saw it was a waterfall—not quite as big as 
Niagara, I suppose. There was a great 
tank, almost as large as the reservoir, and 


_the waterfall roared into it at one end, and 


round the sides ever so many pipes shot 
water out of them. It all made a jolly 
splashing, and I was going along down, 
looking at it, when of a sudden some- 
body took my hat off and threw it into the 


only a little way off; and I thought I would 


scared, and as if he would jump over my 
head; only I suppose his being dead and 
stuffed with stray had taken the jump all 
out of him. His tail was bigger than I ex- 
pected. I should think he might go over a 
‘ five-rail fence easy. I could, if I had such a 





| water, just where it got hit by the stream 
falling from one of the pipes, so that it 
sunk right off. It was my best hat, and I 
| turned round mad as I could be, ready to 
‘hit the fellow that would do such a mean 
thing. But there was not anybody near me 
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and nobody looked as if they had done any- 
thing so hateful as that. A policeman was 
the nearest to me of anybody, and he saw 
how red I got and how my fist was 
clinched He grinned and said: ‘‘ Take care, 
young one. Hit the right feller with them 
fists. There he is,” and he pointed to 8 
queer-looking machine, with a funnel, that 
was standing close by me. Istared. Idid 
not know what he meant. 

«Just move back one or two steps,” said 
the policeman; ‘‘and when you get in range 
you will see how that blower did it.” 

So I moved back a little; and sure enough 
such a puff of wind came in my face from 
the funnel it blew my breath backward 
down my throat, and made my hair stand 
up, and my cravat-ends danced up and 
down. 

‘That's it,” said he. ‘‘That blower is 
made to blow the air into a mine under the 
earth, and it don’t stop for ceremony. You 
ain’t the first feller that’s had his hat 
blowed off; and you won’t be the last.” 

“ All right,” said I, ‘‘let it blow.” I was 
not going to tell him I had not any other 
hat in Philadelphia. I knew Father would 
buy me another. I looked over into the 
tank; but I never saw my hat again. I think 
it did not rise to the surface three times, as 
folks do when they drown. 

After I had looked at the Krupp gun and 
some other things, I went out the door, and 
saw another great house a little way off, 
with great guns set on the ground outside. 
There is another gocd place for boys, I 
thought; and I said I would go over there 
before I went to find Father. 

That was the Government Building and 
was the nicest of all. I saw how they made 
the brass shells for cartridges, and how they 
cut out the wooden part of a gun by ma- 
chinery; and there were boats, and ropes, 
and animals, and Indians. I know all about 
Indians and I like them. If I was going to 
be made over and improved, as Mother says 
I ought to be, sometimes, I would be a live 
Indian, with a horse and a tomhawk anda 
blanket and leggins. I kpvew the Navajo 
blankets, and the feather things they wear 
on their heads. My uncle told me how nice 
the blankets were and I have seen the 
feather crest on a copper cent. 

The seals and mooses, all stuffed so as to 
look natural, did not scare me abit. I knew 
they could not do much on land, even if they 
was alive. Ihave read in a book that a seal 
can’t go more than a mile a day, walking on 
the ground; and I could beat that on my 
hands and knees. I was looking at a sea- 
lion, and thinking, if he had just come out 
of the water, all wet and slippery, how I 
should like to slide down his back, when I 
heard a man say to a woman that stood by 
him in the crwd: ‘‘ Come, Sarab, it is most 
time to go, if we want to catch a horse-car.” 

Then I asked the man what time it was. 
And he said: ‘‘It is half-past five, my little 
man; and you had better hunt up your 
mother and get your hat.” 

Half-past five! And I had not had any 
dinner, nor found my father, did not: know 
where my mother was, and my legs began 
ache, and | had lost my hat. I was not 
going to cry, because people would not 
think I was more than six years old if I did. 
So I asked the same man where he thought 
my father would be, and told him he was a 
judge or a reporter; anyhow he had to 
write areport. The man said the Judges’ 
Hall was down there, and he pointed to- 
ward some houses, such a long way off; and 
I could not tell exactly which one he meant 
either, there were so many. How I wished 
I could ride there on the little cars; but I 
had not any more money. I had spent it all 
on the candy. 

I went to thé house that I thought was 
the right one; but the man said it was the 
Self-Coiling Shutter Building, and judges 
did not live there. And I went to another, 
and it was a sheet-iron house and shut 
up tighter than the shutters was. The next 
one was the German Building, and another 
one that I thought must certainly be it was 
the Brazilian Commission House. I ask the 
man that lived there where the Judges’ Hall 
was; but he did not speak English. And then 
I walked down into a little valley, where 
there was a brook. I followed it along, and 
pretty soon I saw something among the 
trees, It was not Father, but it was a zeal 
live little bear, chained to atree. He looked 





as lonesome as I was—everything was so still 
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and there was not anybody round, I went 
up to him and patted his head, and then I 
sat down by a tree—it felt so good to sit 
down!—and then I don’t know what did 
happen. 





It is about time for me (Nancy) to cut in, 
besides being in good taste to say a few 
closin’ as well as precedin’ words. 

I was not there, but I have heard Mr. 
Strickland tell about it. 

He says about four o’clock he learned 
from Mrs. Strickland that she did not know 
where the boy was and that he had left her 
early in the morning to find his father. Mr. 
Strickland went to the police office, and 
telegraphed down-town, in case the young 
man had gone out of the grounds into the 
city; and then he hunted them grounds over 
for four mortal hours. But, law sakes! 
Master Charley is that proud and inde- 
pendent, he had never let on to nobody 
that he was lost. Every time he asked for a 
direction, he did it as cool as a cucumber 
and never Jooked anxious a bit. That is just 
like him. I saw his chin once after he had 
been a-fishing and got a fish hook stuck in 
it. Another boy cut it out with a jack-knife. 
But Charley never told anybody but me, 
and I had to plague him most to death first. 

His father was distracted, but his mother 
took it coollyenough. He drove the police 
officers nearly wild, after he’d done every- 
thing he could and there wasn’t nothing 
more. He got the reports from the differ- 
ent offices round the grounds and down- 
town that there wasn’t no child there that 
answered that description; and then he 
went tearin’ round the Park himself. But 
*twas the police officer found him at last, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, laid up 
snug behind a tree in the Landsdoune 
Ravine, and that bear a-lying just as near 
him as it could get, its chain draggin’ so it 
must have hurt awful, and his muzzle nigh 
on to Master Charley’s knee, but not quite, 
for which bless the Lord! It might have eat 
the boy, and he never knew it, he was so 
tired and sound asleep. 
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Selections, 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIE- 
MONT. 


AVENGE, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and 
stones 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep. and in their ancient fold 

Siain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes 








sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant, that from these may grow 
A huodred-fold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fiy the Babylonian woe. 

—ZJ, Milton. 
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HOW TO KEEP OUR BOYS AT HOME. 


AnD now let us talk a little about the 
boys, whose future is so closely interwoven 
with our own happiness and well-being. 
And the first question we must ask is: 
«* What course shall we pursue to interest 
them in the work of farming?” That is the 
chief topic to discuss, because, unless we 
do make it for the interest of the boys to 
remain with us and to pursue the honora- 
ble calling of their fathers and forefathers, 
they will surely seek for pleasanter places 
in the large cities. Often, though, their 
search is unsuccessful, and, after many 
years spent in unprofitable labor, they may 
gladly return to the old farm, whose rocky 
hills and green forests will then seem to 
them like the Garden of Eden. Therefore, 
we shouid endeavor to make the home 
attractive; to give a cheery appearance to 
the sitting-room and the kitchep, and even 
to the boys’ chamber, which so often is loca- 
ted in the attic or upper chamber of the 
woodshed, and contains nothing but the 
bare necessities of a bed-room—a bed, a 
table, one or two chairs, and nails upon the 
door to hold the few garments which are 
their only possessions. 

So let us commence with these chambers 
first. Give up a few of the comforts of the 
rarely-cecupied guest-chamber, if need be, 
and cover the bare boards of the floor with 
some kind of a carpet; or, if that is not ob- 
tainable, braid or knit some bright-colored 
Tugs to spread beside the bed and in front 
of the bureau or washstand. Your sons 
are becoming men now—are 16, 18, or. 20 
years o'd, as the case may be—and demand 
at your hands a more comfortable apart- 
ment than was neéded in their childhood. 
Perhaps they possess a desire for ‘‘ pretty 
things,” as well as your daughters; and it 





is @ proper desire, and should be gratified 
in every possible way. Their bed should 
be made comfortable and the table should 
be covered with a spread. If it is knitted 
by your own hands or embroidered on linen 
by their sister's, so much the better, for it 
shows them that their pleasure and comfort 
are akin to yours and that you take delight 
in making them happy. Brightly-colored 
chintz and cretonne can be procured at 
cheap rates now, and, by their aid, out of 
the homeliest materials, such as old boxes 
and barrels, you can fashion comfortable 
chairs and couches. A planed and neatly- 
fitted square top can also be made and 
nailed over a barrel, and a strong table will 
be the result, which, when covered witha 
cloth, answers every purpose. An inge- 
bious boy, with the aid of bis mother’s and 
sisters’ fingers, can fashion all sorts of pret- 
ty articles, at little expense, which will 
make his chamber attractive and pleasant 
to himself and his friends. 

Then, boys should be encouraged to work 
with a will by presents of a colt, ora calf, or 
a lamb. Even if they possess these three 
yarieties of stock, it will not bean injury to 
them, but a decided advantage, because 
the love of possession is inherent in the hu- 
man breast, and, if it is gratified, often in- 
creases one’s desire to be of use in the fam- 
ily—to do what is to be done with pleasure 
and as if it were play-work, rather than 
labor. Give your boy a cock and a half a 
dozen hens as his own property, and see 
with how much more zeal he will attend to 
the needs of the poultry. Give bim ashare 
of the egg-money, and see how many more 
dozens you will carry to market. The 
chief trouble with our boys is the want of 
possession. They have no direct interest 
in the affairs of the farm, and so they take 
litdle heed to its prosperity. 

Again, it is well to encourage pleasant 
society for them—to join the farmers’ clubs 
and the agricultural societies, and strive 
for the prizes the latter offer. Cultivate 
good manners, as well as good morals; and 
do not ridicule your sons if they like to 
look well-dressed when they go into society, 
but give them the means to do so and tell 
them how nicely they appear. If farmers 
would but pursue this course, the boorish- 
ness and rusticity of their class would be 
greatly diminished, To be sure, there are 
farmers in our midst who are among the 
best-educated and the best-bred men of 
New Englaud, and their sons are being 
trained to grace a rural life; but their num- 
ber is very small and it does not increase 
in due proportions of the whole.—Spring- 
Jield Republican, 





HYACINTHE AT HOME. 


A LITTLE garden separates the house from 
the street, and the street is a new one—the 
Rue des Grands Philosophes. Though the 
philosophers were great, the houses here are 
small, and this one, with its clustering Vir- 
ginia creeper, hasa modest look, The door 
of the premier is opened by a little maid, 
who answers that ‘‘ Madame receives,” and 
as you enter the salon a tall; handsome 
woman holds out her hand to you with a 
peculiarly pleasant welcome. ‘‘ You have 
come to see the Pére Hyacinthe?” she says. 
You answer “Yes,” and as you answer 
you are aware that you scan your hostess 
closely. You cannot help doing so, for 
her position is so unique, and she seems to 
fulfill its requirements. She is now in 
middle life; but she has great energy and 
hopefulness, and her figure and attitudes 
are curiously typical of the change which 
she has introduced into the household of a 
man holding the orders of the Latin Church. 
She looks essentially a woman and a mother. 
In the meantime she has been listening to 
what you have to say of your errand. 
‘The Pére will be glad, oh! so glad to see 
you!” is her answer. ‘‘ Let me tell him 
that you are here,” and she disappears. 
Now the door behind you opens, and it ad- 
mits the Pére Hyacinthe. The light strikes 
on his eyesas he enters. They are weak, so 
hedrops them. They are uear-sighted, and 
he does not, therefore, move straight up to 
you. He stoops and walks still as if his 
loose, inconvenient frock were in his way; 
and from all these trifles you feel a painful 
want of frankness in his manner. But the 
matter is simple, not unctuous and not dis- 
cursive. You allude to the deanery of 
Westminster, where your last meeting took 
place, and instantly the heavy, preoccupied 
face lightens. After ten minutes’ conver- 
sation, the Pére Hyacinthe Loyson says: 
‘* But you have not yet seen ali the house- 
hold of a Catholic priest,” and he suggests 
to ‘‘sa chére Emilie” that she should go for 
their son. The boy is beautiful. He has 
the clustering curls, the great eyes, the 
sweet mouth, and the rapt seriousness of 
the cherub in the Madonna de) San Sisto. 
He is also quiet and obedient, and so sub- 
sides into play near the window while the 
talk goes on.—Loindon World. 








THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


THE college professor, as a rule, is bound 
up in his specialty. He has but one side 
to him, and that is always turned toward 
thecollege. He has no side turned toward 
the world. He teaches within the walls 
what he has learned, and betrays no fructi- 
fication of thought and life in production. 
He gets into his rut, which grows deeper 








and deeper with the passing years, until, at 


last, his head sinks below the surface and 
he loses sight of the world and the world 
of him. Now, -the difference in their in- 
fluence upon a student between such a 
man 4s this and ont who writes sucessfully, 
or preaches successfully, or speaks success- 
fully, or investigates successfully in new 
fields must be, in the nature of things, very 
great. To the professor who has met the 
world’s life in any way, and won a placein 
the world’s thought and regard, and be- 
come an outside power and influence, the 
student turns as naturally for instruction 
and inspiration as a flower turns toward 
the sun. Even a single professor, in an 
academic institution, who shows by at 
tractive production that his learning bas 
really fructified his mind will have more 
influence in determining the college life, 
and that which goes out from it, than all 
the rest of the faculty put together. The 
students know that they are to meet and, 
if possible, to master life. There is not a 
bright one among them who does not know 
that his learning will avail him little if it 
does not give him practical power, so that 
every exhibition of that power among 
those who teach him leads and inspires 
him.—Dr. J. G. HoLuanp, tn “ Seribner’s 
Monthly.” 





HE had come over to see her father, and 
they had been sitting together for some time 
alone, and at length she tenderly asked him why 
he didn’t get married. And he replied, with 
some agitation, that he had always feared that 
if he did some time he might stroll into a@ saw- 
mill and be pusbed against the saw and have 
one of his legs taken off, and have to wear a 
wooden one, and he thought it wouldn’t be fair 
to his wife. And then he added, nervously, 
that he was in a hurry and thought he wouldn’t 
wait any longer. 


BUFFALO 


STANDARD SCALES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BUFFALO SCALE (0, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED FROM ANY 





ONE DESIRING TO PURCHASE SCALES. 


Price-Lists and Circulars sent promptly on ap 
plication. 


SELECT THE BEST ) 
fs > 


<= PURE PAINTS 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
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207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


RUSTIC WORK. 
Seen ee HANGING BASKETs, 
Sig  SETTEES, VASES, 
CHAIRS, LAWN- 
BOXES, STANDS, 
and Rustic Ornaments 
of 
every description. 
Manufactured and for 
sale by the 


RUSTIC M’F’G CO., 
29 Fulton Street, 
° ‘== NEW YORK, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


THe @ BOSS“ 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


mx WILSONP*HE" 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


WORLD, 


ox WILSON AY 


s 2 O. 
For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
jong suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home circle. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent iree. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 


ing Bags, which lovk so old ané rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them. look just as good as new. It 

















of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 
B. F. BROWN & Cow Boston, 








This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. d 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair toits youthful color, 

It removes all eruptioos, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their norma! vigor, preventing baldness 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been found so effectual) 
or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it: “‘lconsider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, 


for the Whiskers. 

This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any other 
undesirable shade, to brown or black, at discretion. 
It is easily applied, being in ene preparation, and 
quickly and effectually produces a permanent color 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashoa, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
> GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 









FOR ~— 
PERFORATED 
PSS 
<r SEATS and CHAIRS 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 


EXPOSITION; 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBIT ED 


Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, ‘nd serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


LEAMON’S DYES COLOR SILKS 
_ -LEAMON’S DYES COLOR WO0ULENS. 
LEAMO*’S DYES COLOR COTTO\S. 
LEA MON’s DYES COLOR ANYTHING, 


Crimson, Violet, Red, Yellow, Purple, Green, 
Maroon, scarlet, Slate, Brown, Black, Siue. 

Each vye colors from one to two pounds of goods, any 
and cheapest colors for Family and Fancy Dyeing. A 
CHILD CAN USE THEM! A book giving full di- 
shade, with certain success, Warranted to be the best 
rections sent free to any address, or with a beautiful 
sample card, snowing how to make thirty-six colors, 
for a 3-cent stamp; a ave ad way core nto 
ceats; or a valuable giftand 2 packages for nts. 
All druggists sell them. Sendto WELLS, BICH~- 
ARDSON & CO.,, Burlington, Vt. 
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SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 

’ Elevated 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. B07 Uae 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms, 


FIRESIDE JEWEL 42 FR Ace 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET fay for 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
ire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warme 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 
Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. . alone 
ANFORD’S MAMMOTH %,34938 
still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y¥. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 








49 East 29th St., New York City. 


If 4 ce nc Eton 
THandan Erec 
sg wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND S HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 an 





chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 
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CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 











MY EXPERIENCE. 
Eighteen years of terrible headache, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, dryness ‘of the 


ness of the lungs, raising ‘bloody mucus, 
and even night-sweats, incapacitating me 
for my professional duties and bringing 
me tothe verge of the grave—-ALL caused 
by and the results of Nasa CATARRH. 
After spending hundreds of dollars and ob- 
taining ‘no. relief; 1° compounded my Ca- 
TARRH SPECIFIC AND CoLp AIR INHALING 
Baum, and wrought upon myself a wonder- 
ful cure. Now Ican speak for hours with 
no difficulty and can breathe freely in any 
atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, I have given my cure to thé public, 
= and have now thousands of patients in all 
parts of the country, and thousands of happy fellow-beings whose sufferings I have re- 
lieved. My cure is certain, thorough, and perfect and is endorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN 
who has examined it, If I can relieve my fellow-beings as I have been relieved of this 
loathsome disease, making the possessor at once disgusting to himself and others, I shall 
be satisfed, and feel that I have done my little toward removing the ills of mankind. 
Rev. T. P. CHixps. 


CATARRH A DANGEROUS DISEASE! 


CATARRH is a dangerous disease; yet it can be cured by the use of my “‘Catarrh Spe- 
cific.” Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. 
It ig an ulceration of the head. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, 
frequent soreness of the throat, dry and heat of the nose, matter running from the 
head down the throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smell, memory im- 
paired, dullness and dizziness of the*head, often in its first stages, but more commonly in 
its advanced stages, attended with pains in chest or left side and under the shoulder- 
blades. Indigestion usually attends Cattarrh. “A hacking cough and colds are very 
common. Some have all these symptoms; others only a part. Very little pain attends 
Catarrh until the Liver and the Lungs are attacked in consequence, of the stream of pol- 
lution running from the head into the stomach. It ends in CoNsUMPTION. 


THE LEGITIMATE CHILD OF CATARRH IS BRONCHITIS. 


Broncaitis is the legitimate child of Cararru. Troches and all palliatives cannot, 
by any possibility, reach the ulcerated fountain in the head, whence the polluted, fester- 
ing, corrosive matter issues. Snuff or dust of any kind always aggravates and never 
cures the Catarrh. For fifteen years I was seldom without Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
in my pocket, and also something to snuff up my nose. All such persons catch cold 
easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrils; the breath sometimes reveals to all 
around the corruption within, while the patient has frequently lost all sense’ of smell: 
The disease advances cautiously, until pain in. the chest, lung,.or bowels startles him. 





He hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver complaint, and is urged by his doctor.to take } 


this or that. Perhaps even Cod Liver Oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The foul 
ulcers in the head cannot be reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. 
The patient becomes nervous, the voice is harsh ahd unnatural. He feels disheartened, 
memory loses her power, judgment her seat, gloomy forebodings hang overhead,, Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands in such circumstances feel that to die would be a relief, and many 
do even cut the thread of life to end their sorrows. There is one other form of Catarrh 
that I must just referto. A hard substance forms in the passages, becomes very pain- 
ful, frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain and difficulty fromthe nose. In 
other cases it will eat through and discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a 
terrible gangrenous sore. One of my patients was:in:this condition: She is now get- 
ting along finely. The sore healed up and the stench and acrid matter are all gone. 

For all afflicted with Catarrh, in all its developments, not even excepting cases where 
the bones of the nose are affected, my Catarrh Specific affords. a safe, sure, and perma 
nent cure. 


Cleanse and Heal.--My Motto. 


CLEANSE AND HEat is my motto, while at the same time one of the six remedies. I 
gend brings the nasty corruption out through the nostrils, and thus prevents it from run- 
ning down the throat and into the stomach. By thus keeping the ulcers clear of matter 
and of applying the proper medicine they soon heal, and heal permanently. Also for 
weak nerves, chronic headache, and neuralgia my Specific is invaluable. 

Thousands are dying in early life with-consumption who can look back a few years, 
perhaps only months, when it was only Catarrh, Neglected when a cure is possible, 
very soon it will transform the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid appear- 
ance, while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night- 
sweats all significantly proclaim it is too late; and thus a neglected Catarrh ends in the 
consumptive’s grave. 


Read and Reflect. 


,_ _ This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted-with: Rev. T, P. Childs-and be- 
lieve him to be reliable and ‘truthful, and that his mode of treating Catarrh is sciéntific 
and effectual in breaking up and curing it; and indeed it seems to. be the.only mode 
likely to effect a complete cure. J, H. Greene, M. D., Troy, O. 
; _ JOSIAH REED, M. D., Troy, O. 
tS Either of the above-named physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 


Be Cautious. 


.. _ Five years ago, when first announced to the world that‘‘Catarre could be cured,” 
It Was the only announcement of the kind then to be found. All or nearly all the phy- 
Siclans 1a the land said it could not be cured. .A; few snuffs could be had at drug stores, 
lab sled ** Catarrh Sauff.” Now what? More than twenty who had advertised their “*bit- 
ters,” aad ‘‘tonics,” and nostrams of all sorts, and claimed for them ‘almost miracitous 
power to cure a long catalogue of disease; slip into that catalogue “‘CaTaira.” Is not 
this aa aftercouzhe?’ Or hive thef ‘really changed their medicines to suit ‘thie. dévélop- 
meat of Nasal Caiarrh, waich has but recently becomé*prévalent? “Be net deceived! 


throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, sore- | 





SPECIAL REMARKS. 


This specific is regarded by the best of judges as being the most complete system for 
the treatment of Nasal Catarrh ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to be any- 
thing lacking in its perfect adaptation to the horrid disease, in all of its loathsome, pain- 
ful, and dangerous developments. It is really two systems harmoniously combined; for, 
in addition to the regular treatment for Catarrh in the nasal passages, it includes a fine 
system for inhaling warm, medicated vapor, and for passing it all along the air-pipes, 
and even along the eustachian tubes, without pain or difficulty. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


If your case is a bad one, affecting the throat and bronchial tubes, producing tick- 
ling, coughing, and an almost constant effort to clear the passages, with tough, vile 
phlegm in the glottis on getting up in the morning, which is hard to eject, and other 
plain systems that the disease is stealing into the lungs, and ought to be attended to 
promptly and thoroughly, then I advise you to get also my treatment for the bronchial 
tubes and lungs, which acts very finely in connection with my Catarrh Specific. 


NO ONE MEDICINE 


ean by any possibility cure Catarrh, when it spreads, as above described, through the 
nasal passages, throat, and bronchial pipes. .Here lies the secret of the unparalleled success 
of my treatment. Some of the six excellent Catarrh medicines which I send, or all com- 
bined, are just sure to follow it into all of its hiding-places, search it out, and destroy it, 
no matter where located. If it has taken root where the medicated water cannot reach 
it, then the medicated vapor surely will. 


The following are taken from thousands of testimonials in my possession: 


Boston Testimony. 


_ William Collier, 68 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass., writes, under date of Feb, 12th, 
1877: ‘‘I would here state that my daughter, has used your Catarrh Remedy about four 
weeks with me'and considers herself well; and I have used it about six weeks and con- 
sider myself: half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know personally 
about your. Catarrh remedy, I bave stated thtse facts to him, ‘thanking God I ever ‘got 
hold of T, P. Childs’s Catarrh Remedy.’” 


The following voluntary notice appeared in the Boston Congregationalist of Jan. 
81st, 1877: 


‘«The publishers of Zhe Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicine, as a rule, and when we received the large two- 
column advertisement that may be seen on another page, we at first declined its insertion; 
but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a 
well-known Congregational pastor not far from Rev. Mr, Childs’, the proprietor of the 


} medicines, that we withdrew our objections. Our readers will do well to read the adver- 
' tisement. carefully and examine the certificates. Mr. Childs has been drawn into, the 
' manufacture of ‘his Catarrh Cure by the callsfrom numbers of friends who desired relief 
' from their infirmities.” 


Judge J. Collett, of Lima, O., writes: ‘‘ You well remember how terribly catarrh had 
taken hold upon me at the time you were at my house, making me offensive to myself 


and to all around, and withal suffering day and night, I beganto use your excellent rem- 


edy about the 26th of August. Now I am cured—head free, air-passages all open, and 


' breathing natural.. I express to you again what I said in a recent letter: ‘A thousand 


thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.’ Ihave laid away the instrument, 


_having no further occasion to use it. Tius in sbout six weeks I have accomplished what 


you thought could be gained in from three to six months.” 


LATE TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. T. P. Curtps—Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you that your medicines have 
acted beyond my most sanguine expectations. Your inhaling instruments and Balms 


have afforded me great comfort. In fact, they have accomplished wonders in my case. 


When I commenced their use I was almost totally deaf. In ten days’ time I cou'd hear 
tolerably well and my hearing is constantly improving. Iam very truly your friend, 
Gray Hrr1;"Texas, Dec. 22,1876. JOHN H. WALLACE, 


| Mr. Gates, of Meadville, Va., says, in a recent’letter: ‘‘I would not take a thousand 
dollars for the benefit, 1 have derived from your Specific.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Concord, Ga., ina letter dated Nov. 4th, 1876, says: ‘‘I have 
never paid out money for anything in all my life that has given me such satisfaction as 
your medicines.” 


A CASE OF CATARRHAL CONSUMPTICN CURED. 


Bro. T. P. Curtps—Dear Friend:—I had been confined to my room seven weeks. 
I was given up by my friends, soon to fill a consumptive’s grave. Had a distressing 
cough and smothering, so that 1 could not lie down without the greatest distress in my 
lungs, _I had lost all sense of smell and hearing and my head was one mass of misery. 
My friends aided mein the use-of your treatment, which I commenced with but faint 
hope, as 1 had been under the Garé of good doctors for nine winters, all‘of whom’ said I 
had‘ the consumption. -’ But I began to amend immediately. The vile phlegm ceased to 
accumulate and the inhaling balm soon relieved my lungs, and I passed the winter quite 
comfortably, and have been. improving all summer, and am now in good health. No 
cough, no stoppage of the air-passages, no spreness of the lungs. I do not take cold 
easily at all. I thank the Lord that I ever ordered your medicine and shall ever pray for 
your success. Truly your friend, RacHEL STEWART. 

Liv Springs, Howarp Co., Iowa. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The undersigned has invented a neat contrivance, by which little children can be 
treated successfully and the nasal passage kept open, and cold not only warded off, but 
broken up when contracted, and thus settled catarrh prevented: 


CONCLUSION. 


Everything known to be good in the treatment of Nasal Catarrh, Throat, Bronchial, 
or Lung Diseases combined in one grand system. Two of the best Inhalants in the 
world and instruments with which to use them in éach full set; so that, with the Catarrh 
Specific, the enemy can be attacked all along the line, morning, noon, and night, and the 
fight. kept up all through the day, with but little, trouble. One.of my Inhaling Balms 
produces a quicker circulation, carries the-blood to the surface, and then it is quite im- 
possible to take cold, . This is fully one-half of the battle. An ounce of prevention is 
worth fifty pounds of cure in this case. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, 
while the roots of the vile di are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in earnest 
and thorough, or'do nothing! | Write at once and say what paper you saw this in, ‘Cir. 
culars, price-lists, and all necessary information canbe had by addressing (with revarn 


stamp). Rev. Tp. CHILDS, Troy; ‘0, 
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Insurance, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING 
FOR THOSE DEPENDENT ON US. 


THE relation of debtors to creditors 
was the subject of a sermon recently 
preached by the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York: 
Few men have had a better ‘chance for ob- 
servation, not only in this country, but in 
Europe, and his remarks upon the duty of 
life insurance should have great weight. 
He said: 

‘* We may learn from this narrative, in 
the third place, the importance of providing 
in some way for those who are dependent 
on us, so that, in the event of our being re- 
moved from earth, they may be saved from 
such misery as this poor widow suffered, 
There was no life insurance in those days, 
by. which this woman might have been en- 
abled through her husband's providence to 
discharge his debts. That is an invention 
of later times; but it is one of the greatest 
blessings, temporally speaking, of this age, 
and I giadly embrace this opportunity to 
commend it to your approval. Some say, 
indeed, that to have recourse to such an ex- 

ient betrays distrust of Providence. 
ut such an objection is ridiculous and 
may be best met by the old story of Mo- 
hammed and his servant: ‘I shall not tie my 
eamel to-night,’ said the servant, ‘ but leave. 
him to Allab. He willkeep him from stray- 
ing.’ ‘No,’ said the prophet; ‘tie up thy 
camel and then leave him to Allah.’ Itisa 
mockery of God to pretend to trust him 
while we use no means; but when we em- 
ploy appropriate means we may confidently 
anticipate his blessing. There is no more 
distrust in God implied in taking out a life 
insurance policy than there is in depositing 
money in the savings banks or in making 
provision for any contingent adversity, and 
if I had never heard the objection urged it 
would have seemed to me too ridiculous for 
any one to offer. Others have said that life 
assurance is an expensive way of securing 
benefit to our families; and if it were a mere 
question of how to save the most money 
there might be some force in the statement, 
But for men in professional life and on 
limited incomes there is a great advantage 
in being able to secure a solid provision for 
ene’s family in case of the happening of 
what may be called that uncertain certain- 
ty—death; while no one who has not him- 
self experienced it can understand the feel- 
ing of relief which it gives to a man, as he 
sits with his children round him and their 
mother by his side, to know that, if he 
should be taken from their head, there is, at 
least, something to start them off upon their 
sorrowful career. I hold it, therefore, to 
be a religious duty for a man who cannot 
save money otherwise to take advantage of 
life insurance. And, if I couid tell you the 
miseries which I have witmessed in the 
homes of those who neglected this provis- 
ion—as mothers and daughters descended 
from what seemeu affluence to abject de- 
endence—and contrast them with the bless- 
ings which have been secured through it to 
otner households, you would need no 
stropger argument to induce you to take 
advantage of it. But, to be of real service, 
the insurance must be reliable; and, as from 
the newspapers of the day I see that many 
insivuations are thrown out on that head, [ 
can only advise you to make thorough 1n- 
vestigation before you take a step so impor- 
tant. I can conceive no villainy more deep 
and diabolical than that of those, if there be 
such, who take for their own luxuries and 
vices the sums (shall I say?) consecrated by 
their clients to the most tender of all pur- 
poses and intended to lighten the weight 
of the heaviest calamity that can come 
upon a household. But all are not such. 
Choose the best, only make-conscience of 
acting on my suggestion, and let there be 
no delay, for death may come at any mo- 
ment. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Life Association of St. Louis has 
been in trouble for some time, and has been 
examined by a committee composed mainly 
of Eastern actuaries. The company was 
found insolvent on the 414 per-cent. valua- 
tion, but solvent by the 6 per cent. stand- 
ard of Missouri. Most of the various states 
have withdrawa their certificates from the 
company and it seems likely to quietly 
pass out of existence. The cause is the 
same old one, high expenses—having been 
an average of $27.36 for each $100 of re- 
ceipts from the first. Of course, that in 
itself is enough tokillanycompany. Then 
the company had insured largely in the 
South and had the usual high rate of mor- 
tality. Commissioner Rhodes, of Massa- 
chusetts, who examined the affairs of the 
company, reports that the company have 
good assets amounting to $4,500,000, in ad- 
dition to about $500,000 which could not 
be allowed by the commissioner. Their 
surplus, according to the Missouri stand. | 





ard of 6 per cent. reserve, as defined by 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the examining committee; is about $430,- 


000. The deficiency alluded to is on the 
basis of a 41¢ per cent. reserve, as required 
by the law of Massachusetts and some 
other states, and also. by a new law of Mis. 
souri itself, 1t will be seen that the policy- 
holders are not likely to suffer. 


—The insurance fraternity will long re- 
gret the death of Mr. George Sherman, 
which occurred at his residence in this city, 
on Tuesday morning of last week. Mr, 
Sherman was a member of the firm of Dun- 
ham & Sherman, general agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and was known 
and respected by all the insurance men of 
New York. His position as the active part- 
ner brought him in contact with most of our 
leading citizens. His kind and courteous 
ways made every man his friend who knew 
him. The leading character of his life was 
¢° be firm, but courteous. He was in all his 
acts the perfect gentleman. He could say 
no, and people knew that he meant it and 
that it was right. He had no superior in 
the business. He knew it thoroughly and 
we know that no man was ever misled by 


his advice. In an intimate acquaintance of 
fifteen years we can say, what can be said of 
few men, we have never seen avything to 
criticise. He was cut down in the prime of 
life, at the age of 38, with a sickness lasting 
but one day. He leaves a vacancy in the 
life insurance world that will be, indeed, 
hard to fill. 


—The fact that Benjamin Noyes’s receipt 
for the assets of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was produced at 
the reference on Monday has created con, 
siderable surprise, inasmuch as Noyes has 
always asserted that he never gave a receipt 
nor received either cash or Government 
bonds. His explanation is looked for with 
eagerness. In the meantime, the Essex 
County (N. J.) grand jury have found a 
true bill of indictment against him for con- 
spiracy to defraud the policyholders. We 
are not goiug to guess as to whether he will 
transfer his residence to Trenton; but have 
no kind of doubt that he begins to appreci- 
ate that New Jersey is not just the state for 
such operations as his—at least, so long as 
Secretary Henry C. Kelsey lives. 


—Mr. John F. Smyth, the superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department of New 
York; Mr. John A. McCall, Jr., the deputy 


superintendent; Insurance Commissioner 
Stedman, of Connecticut; and Commission- 
er Rhodes, of Massachusetts, were all in 
this city Monday, and had a conference at 
the Rossmore Hotel. We hope this means 
business, and that if there are any more 
life companies that need purification they 
will get it. 





INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8. E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877, $6,111,248.93 


-H » President. 
GEGEEE SiMUike Fitstiicstaene. 
aC. S, Actuary. 
HN 8S.WI? SON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J.G. HAMMER, Assistant retary. 


Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COs, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Cemmbtele care qoccheeccccccs.ce cose-s0ved $2,000.000 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAK-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
. ACCO! to size. An extra size for Core 
orations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining 
aults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 











THE Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATOKS, and GUARDIANS, and RECELVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 


kept separate and a 
pany. As additional security, the Company has a 
= teem Trust Capital of $1 000, primarily respon- 
le for their Trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept with- 
out charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 





=—S. A. Caldwell, 
=. John Welsh, 
Alexander Henry, wis H. Merrick, 
_~ Bawa ce 

Geor, . Tyler, hn B. 
= George #. Ty Edward T. Steel. : 








{NCORPORATED 1853. 


GEORGE T. CRAM, President. 


8S. M, DODD, Vice-Pres’t. JAS. NEWMAN, Sec’y. 
W. H. PULSIFER, Treas. C. BRANCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Forty-sixth Financial Exhibit, 


JANUARY Ist, 1877, 
OF THE 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


Insurance Co., 


OF SAINT LOUIS. 








[May 10, 1877. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE C 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
ae Ng er a 
Premiums much less than in other sompantes 
WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 5:2. 

The princi; features of this Company are AB 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL, MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Léfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President, 
retary. 

KO. z BURFORD Actuary 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
INCORPORATED IN 185. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Ges 





Assets, Dec. 31st | REDS 21,77 
Surplus, Dec, 318 1978 4:::: . 96,353 054 $t 
SacrineL Ol Now HWEWUNOEE 4 000 00 
PD te ro 

cember 31st 18 6""% ?. 


-14,4 : b 
Amount Insured choreby’ +». 33,803,463 00 


AVERY J) SMITH. Secretary 
OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY S''REBET, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, January Ist. 1877. 
NE iiidiicisiscnes.oces ++ 080,008 00 


id 1,713 54 
: 180,498 34 








JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





ASSETS. 

BONDS { United States........ $300,000 00 

Missouri State........ 367,500 00 
— $667,500 00 
Cash on hand in Off1C@........... sscceccseees 947 74 
Cash in Bank of Commerce, St. Louis...... 34,545 71 
Premiums in course of Collection..,....... 44,474 08 

Amount of all the Assets of the 
| REA EES RRRIESO REEL AG bom ge $747,467 53 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital,.......eccsrcsorrass par occep a2++e2 $300,000.00 
Reinsurance s, .6...cceccccccteccoscocces | 204,050 19 
WRPRIG TRNI OR ccs iccasoccsvevecsecsccees ccs 33,143 69 
Commissions due Agents .........0-.c0.eea0 6,195 31 
RAIA RO DBO. 0 oas cer tcoveesont acatetde dan 1,233 75 
Net Surplus,...... Goocesccceen-cespeaccs de sebee 202,844 59 
$747,467 58 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


8. M. Dopp, 

C. N. McDowELL, 
Gero, A. MADILL, 
J. W. INGERSOLL, 
W. H. PULSIFER, 
Sam. E. GILBERT, 
Jas. NEWMAN, 


Geo. O. CARPENTER, 
Gro. T. Cram, 
JoHN WARL, 

G. L. Joy, 

Dave Roriox, - 

J. L. STEVENS, 





6 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Dividend Declared, 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojffice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 $13, 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 577,857 50 


BT Escn ce oe. 050 cbseccescncesccccosens $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monweailth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 

24. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT S§T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Nou-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 








THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1877, 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 








B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showi 
< JANUAR 


CASH CAPITAL, - = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - = = 


Net Surplus = - = 
TOTAL ASSETS, - = = 


ng the condition of the Company on the first day of 
J 
7 


1877. 
- "= = = = $3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 


1,002,783 90 
$6, 104,650 82 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


pane ag Bonk winsed egedebooSbpoctstindebhohbsee 
nds an orwgag 
Bank stocks, 
c 
state and City Bonds. 
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ns ances eressest ee tesee® 
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ee eereretesoee seccscecceeees s+ -GO91 04,650 82 





on 1st January, 1877.. 


LIABILITIES. 





[ode tam eeepc ° 
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CO., SEVENTEENTH AN N UAL STATEMENT THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE : OF THE 
», 491,635 : 


Sa EQUITABLE NEW YORK 


o LIFH ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


. 20 Smee von, {LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














OFFICE, 
ued. 
ian, HENRY B. HYDE, President. Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


For the Year ending ee 31st, 1876. | JANUARY Ist, (877. 



























BOIS 11a Aa ocdacsceceabccccse sdcccenteess fe shee $27,677,630 87 
Sa te daa Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 
INCOME. 
Nach ccdldcsstec sew lettkecateda: ca <e4vun coancektn seoee $7,514,131 28 

3 $t Invorest and renta.......ssssssscsee teeteceesoes sacsddvec} pelnabameneneenwetes 1728410 98—-  9,942,541 67 REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
~~ $36,920,172 54 $5,910, 340 @ 
30 gg eneemenrs. Interest received and sccrued...... haceaasiaasaiaeaees $2,164,080 81 

P Caotene Uy Cae ee eee Sd Aen Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876..........scsesees+2 287,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 

Dividends, Surrender bere. m6 Annuities. 

: Dividend on Capital as 









































Situs Sinking Fund ne Kasse eS ie , it , Total - - - =» =« #3'7,984,693 51 
ommiss ons, chase 0 '. Expenses, 
OT ON icin o:-o5s- con dond sien icaeiaeaiioenadpans 5 ih 
salaries baw Epeiés:Postiger ana Beli : DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
NY Advertising, Printing, Building, and other ao 
, Net Cash Assets, December Sist, 1876............ : Losses by death.......00......00ee000 sanadads pens 
ASSETS Dividends and returned premiums 0 on canceled policies.......... -- 2,516,681 16 
a. : 316.237.2644 Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
- Bonds and Mosman - poner XX Commissions, brok 8, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
k Bost d purchaséd ‘ander foreclosure... 5,615,637 88 im ons, erages, agency exp’ » ving 
3 5° es pe ERS ksad Boston. and of the State of New York... 5, a pis S Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, yr hl _ 376,694 33 
ao Loane secured by United states and State aiid Munictpai Bona’ and Stocks Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..........-....0.-- 140,232 32 
9 8S authorized by the laws of the State of New York...........e....0c0-e08 1,951 288 On oth aa ay 65,807 19 253,795 81 
D 00 Commuted CommissSions.... .-. +0. sereeeee seceeececcesee ee 109, other stocks............. becccescones ececccccbengysetccescsctes —s, 
Cash on hand, in Banks ‘and other Depositories, on interest.........-..:. “a 178.54 
+a Balance of Agents’ ACCOUNES...........,-cecsecececececstsecece jd $30,416,719 90 spina " 3 ‘ - 2,730, = 
5 Interest and Rents fm transite Des oad ee beseches Mdssdectcccaneocss#¥ea _ 552 $3 89 20 
POBNUMS MUG ANG 111 CEANGIE. ........cccccccccccccmcbecccteccccccecs saa 0 
NOMEN AEA 656. sca cnceg: cdeneaMeiia~-soesecceeiaeges . . 
ary. Market Value of Ste Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand.. vesewegeeee 140 385 56 118.214 51 ASSETS. sai 
don hand....... edeccceee es ee 1 
“OF Se RR Aa recor trois . $31.734,934 41 | Cash in Trust Company, in banks, an ,427, 
L Total Liabiities inclading Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies......,...-++.. 35;231: 141 0U Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
' Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . . $5,503,793 41 walue $10,311,045 67).........ceceeceecceceeecees Ae ehyathedous 9,730,529 91 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve 201.5) $ Real estate.......... wesiedeoee Wdeat snhental die dccccenadeasacccsaes 2,541,576 46 
s New Business in 1376, 7,898 Policies, ecsuring ssseeseesGeceseeeerrae snerecsacececseeeses ste $3393 350 + 4 Thisincludes real air pumas’ onnes fqaaclodtiie, amount- 
Outstanding Risks... ...----e.ccecceeceeecceerccceteenesseeetecseceees eeereeeees teeeeee ing to 402 82, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
lusi 000 d by the Finance Committee for contingencies, parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
349. i pm Bont rs meme phn iseie’ on aeuleuneae of next annual premium to partici pating pect to realize at least its cost. 
NE. Porshe valuation of the Policies outstanding has been made on the American eeuers Table, the légal | Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
ST ae: acai baie: $8: Va cise, § Actuaries. sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company f 
2 The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York as additional collateral security).................005 ag Lt . 17,354,887 84 F 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- | *Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on : 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: these policies amounts to $3,659,490)...........cccceeeseeccees 781,585 39 : 
» ms The examination has been of the most thorough and searching t character. and the, Superintendent * Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on exiating policies, due ¢ 
s s a: a 
on +h Pays pans yen ag ey eeery nem. both of assets and liaoilities. conscientiously subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877............ tee eeeeeeeseee eeeeeeee 482,695 40 : 
ry and exhaustively scrutinized. ‘To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the | * Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- A 
ion, a. as | een steotiy engaged fo or nvestigation shows the complete sctvency of of we institution, and lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in t 
that if the same energy and ability are moped in its and his time as in the Nabiliti 125.027 15 
M past a career of solid commercial prosperity 1s 4 t.. it. JOHN F. SMYTH re ee 2 Meenas 90 cceqegnec Coccceccccccececcs eecccce x i 
abel Superintendent. MUMAPTORIEMNEES cS canes clckscetes desiedesequecees leh kPa y 36,154 19 : 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an [| 4ccrued interest on ‘cueienieniie to Jan. Ist, 1877........ceee-+++- 300,558 68—$32,780,898 20 ‘ 
the examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- * A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- : 
ES perts and accountants) concludes as follows : nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New d 
“The b - of out lety has poo connees with near a bility ane and po ess vane ie un ae York. . 
sid tog aietedinn te the Society's statement, ema uncommon indus tay and vigor on the ies its inchlet Excess of market value of securities over cost............eee00 es 580,515 76 i 
tine fro) — Be gee pees baewe ns m3! irking, of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in ; 
egy pals —appa ts Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 + + $33,311,413 96 
CHARLES 8 SMITH Bi MOHNIS K. JRSUP 
CORN ELIUS N. BLISS, x Or Mo. RRISON, * Appropriated as follows : 
ee > D. FAPERR, Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and te full Report of the Commit- | Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........eseeeceeeceeees cecee 201,158 21 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed,in pamphlet | Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
form, and may be obtalued by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
United States and Canada. 5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ magacnataeteis «++ 29,634,461 61 
ale The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
The th: hi tigation into the affai: d diti f th itable Life Assu Societ 1 17,504 84 
mnelnsurance Deparamedt of the State of Naw Yurk and py a Commustes of eucpnoiders und Hespresene | S04 above a 4 per cent, reserve on existing policies of that class 517, 


atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- | Reserved for premiums paid in advance............sseeccececseees 17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Directors. 


e = presenting she: meopes of tee sockets. ier isi6, ghe Tipanee fmm gent yd hag 2 nave cutie 816 00 
at year given much attention and labor e consideration o seen y whic e business of the isible surp per cen ES FE oe ee ee 626, 

Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and Divisible surplus at 4 Beeeeeees $2, 

panne es A ees for one ae = ae Society | to De ~ ag the same atthe lowest standard te 500 

consisten eatest efficiency in the administration ted dard 000 
Theu atttrided earplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of diy- Surplas, estima by the N. Y. State Stan at 4%¢ per cent. over, $5 4 


idends to pelle nolders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 











Se ee esa id cnemdadlananentne-oe 




















res, . ved, That eight mandnes tegen doliaze of @e ane eee surplus be withheld from division From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
arising envaeena res real estateand other securities. sy cadiad wo oiaithadiied “an — dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
ssura D, 0) 
a xion im business and fina nee), ‘undergone, the through les own Committees, the insurance Department 0 the | their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
. ate, a om tee, examina . thoro 88 0 scrutin: part- 
\ ments of its affairs, ceeenaeeenied in the history Of Gorpeees tions , . ¥ if the policy holders so elect. 
sak i- Sr foe SPO. D. MORGAN, | Com DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 
PARKER HANDY, Hk. HURLBOUT, ‘fon Fi- oan See 
— ee J. 4. STEWART, jnance. | Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Jan. Ist, 18) 421, 
Board ot Directors: Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45, 
HENRY B. HYDE GEORGE H. STUART. Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........ cccpccdabcdccdddeced cessccevecQhepnaenne OO 
GEORGE D. MORGAN JOHN D, JONES. DY Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877 127,748,473 00 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. CYRUS W. FIELD. ount at ris ane ? Pee e eres sere ccc eseseeeesseesssesesesees 7 9 
f HG MARGUAND OS WILLLAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. e 
00 H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. TRUST STE ES: Hh 
38 TAME AERA ach ale nial Sede : 
30 THOUAR F 2CUN eon im ees toe zone pate bak Nagase, 
32 ROBERT ‘BLISS. HM. C ANDER a ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L, WHITE, i 
Dan ELD LOR B : aioe aes CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., WILLIAM 4, BOOTH, H, B. CLAFLIN, 5 
33 . ene M BALSTED. ue J. F. SEYMOUR, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
IMEON FITCH. JOSE F.NAVARRO. HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, JNO. M, FURMAN, 
t. W. LAMBERT. WHITEWRIGHT, Jn. 
3. F. OLPH, you J. McCOOK. WILLIAM H. BEERS, ; 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON 
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QUEEN BEES. 


Tue London Jotrmal of Horticilniré says: 
‘The introduction of a stfange queén into.a 
strange hive where one already reigns I do not 
believe troubles the latter whatever. I have 








pub M ScBresp aud ida the*fesult as follows > | 


The ret, ‘bee whith discovers the intrader 
seizes her by the leg or'wing 4n4 holds on, aid 
then comes another, and another, until she is 
overed. Still the bees crowd on, holding to 
one another until a solid ball as big as a ban- 
tam’s egg is formed, .with the queen.in the. 
midst. A vigorous hissing is kept up, and-so. 
intent are they on their attack that the ball 
of bees may be taken up into the hand without! 
any fearof stinging. At the Alexandra Bee 
Show I several times caused the formation of 
such a bee ball, which was handéd round 
among the spectators from hand to hand. I 
find the workers rarely sting a, strange queen, 
They will keep her encased until she dies ‘or 
their fury abates, and thenrelease her. I have 
known one confined in this manner for a fort- 
night, when she died. It is certain they must, 
atleast, sometimes, feed the prisoner, for a 
qpeen will .die of starvation in twelve hours.. 
So eager are the bees to encase a new queen 
that, if the latter be held by the wings with the 
thumb and finger, the bees will gather there 
into a ball. I have said workers rarely sting a 
queen; but they do sometimes. 1 have seen 
almost the first bee that perceived her jump 
on her back and sting her in-an instant, when 
she would quickly die. Not ‘always, however, 
for twice have I seen a queen stung, and the 
sting left in her, and yet no fatal result oc- 
curred. 

**Remembering the old tale of how the reign- 
ing queen would seek out an intruder, some 
two or three years ago it occurred to me*what 
an easy way it would be to extract the old 
queen from a skep to substitute a new one if I 
first caged the latter in the hive. I tried it 
several times; but in no instance did I ever 
find the old queen come to my bait. Several 
times, when wishing to preserve a queen fora 
few days,I have caged her in the midst of a 
populous hive, where she obtained food and 
warmth. I never found a reigning queen 
trouble herself, although the cage would be 
sure to be thickly covered with the excited 
workers. Iam also skeptical as to the invari- 
ableness of fighting to death between queens 
which met. If we put two queens under a 
wineglass, and watch the result, we see them 
seize each other, wrestle and fight like two 
gladiators, ard sometimes one receives a sting 
and dies; but more often they separate, and 
again come together for another battle, with 
still a negative result. This is repeated until 
they get tired of fighting and let each other 
alone.” 





FARM GARDENS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Times says: 


“We wish to suggest that the kitchen gar- 
den be located in the field, and be cultivated 
field fashion—plowed as for all other field 
crops, planted in lopg rows, and cultivated by 
horse-power. No fence is necessary. In fact, 
a fence around a garden is a nuisance, occupy- 
ing usclessly good land, impeding the facilities 
for labor, and furnishing a refuge for weeds. 
Besides, the garden should not occupy con- 
tinuously for a series of years the same site. 
It is a great desl better that its location should 
be cbanged occasionally, so as to secure a 
fresh soll. By a judicious use of a variety of 
manures the old garden may be kept pro- 
ductive; but it requires more skill and a 
greater outlay than most farmers are willing 
to bestow upon it to keep a garden up to the 
highest poiut of productiveness for a score of, 
years, The asparagus bed must have a fixed 
habitation, and some of the smaller fruits 
usua'ly cultivated in the garden—such. as 
currents, raspberries, gooseberries, etc.—are 
not easily changed. The asparagus bed we 
should keep on the same spot indefinitely, for 
the shoots; from an old bed we have found, 
under proper cultivation, to be more yigorous 
than from anew one. We are now cropping 
asparagus from the same roots’°which suppiled 
the tables of our progenitors. With an anfival 
top-dressing of compost they continue to yield 
bountifully. The smaller fruits might possibly, 
under the same treatment, continue to thrive 
indefinitely ; but it would be necessary to cut 
out the old, mossy stems and bestow an 
amount of labor upon their cultivation which 
is entirely unnecessary in the care of aspar- 
azus. So far as our observation goes, it is 
more profitable to reuew the roots and occasion- 
ally change the site of the fruits, And as‘ for 
melons and vines of all kinds, potatoes, beets, 
ete., everybody knows that they flourish» best 
on a fresh soil. With no fencearound the 
garden, its site may as easily be changed as the 
site of any field crop. 

“Whatever taste may decide’ abont the. 
flower garden, common sénse demands that 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tlie vegetable garden:should 8 | Vege- 
tables are plain every-day affairs, raised for 
comfort and profit, not for show, and the cul- 
ture of them should be of the simplest and 


most economical kind. ee 


AGGRESSIVE PLANTS. 

Tue London Telegraph sa says: 

« Scienee hgs busted itself lately in “diséover- 
ing many vegetable monsters. It is startling to 
read now and thenabont grext -mouthed 
and most gluttonous flowers, supposed to be 
growing in unexplored lands, which are capa- 
ble of devouring the unwary traveler, if he ap- 
pfoaehes théin foo! Clos<ly, -Of-¢ourse, in the 
best modern text-books of botany, such as 
‘Brown’s Manual,’ these romantic stories are 
hot told, and we are put off with more simple 
accounts of the voracity of plants. The learned 
Dr. Brown, for example, who gives)a careful 
digest of all the most recent information on 
this matter in his work above-mentioned, 
would have us believe that the vegetable king- 
dom produces no more savage plant than 
‘Venus’s flytrap’; but, for all that, lovers of 
the marvelous will persist in clinging to their 
faith in the possible existence of florul man- 
eaters, whose digestions are equal to tougher 
food than flies, Be that’as it may, a Belgian 
botanist, we read, reports from Nicaragua 
thet he has discovered ‘‘a-member of the 
Phytolaceous family’? which is gifted, if not 
with cannibal, at least with most aggressive 
or combative propensities. Those who dare 
to touch it will get a shock ad sharp as that of 
a powerful electric battery, and he must be a 
bold man indeed who yentures to pluck a leaf 
from its branches. In fact, we are asked to 
believe that this wonderful plant possesses a 
power of self-defense Iike that. whieh makes 
the electric eel such a disagreeable creature to 
meddle with. How the announcement will be 
received by the scientific world we cannot say. 
If that which is stranger than fiction be true, 
then nobody need scruple to accept the dis- 
covery of the ingenious Belgian as a matter 
of firmly established fact.- Indeed, it is said 
toat the plant is so full of electric action that 
when the mariner’s compass is put near it a 
deviation of the needle takes place, and that 
when a magnet?¢ indicator is deposited in the 
center of the plant an uncertain, tremulous 
movement is kept up. Considering the value 
of electricity to civilization, might not the 
qualities of this strange member of the vegeta- 
ble world—assuming it to exist—be adapted to 
some useful purpose? Scientific travelers in 
Central America would do well to make further 
iaquiry into the matter.” 





& 





THE AMERICAN QUEEN. 


CATTLE breeders have a habit of naming 
their favorite cows duchesses, but they should 
be called queens. An Ohio paper says: 


** Cotton has had the name of king on account 
of the magnitude of {ts value to the country, 
the crop being worth more than thatof any other 
of ouragricultural productions ; but our dairy 
interest rivals, if it does not surpass, in money 
value, the time-honored monarch of the South. 
Mr. Sherman Tracy, in an address to the West- 
ern Reserve Dairymen’s Association, at Gar- 
rettsville, eaid that in 1875 there were in this 
country about 10,000,000 milch cows, which, at 
$45 per head, represented a capital of 
$450,000,000. In the same year there were 
manufactured 203,659,374 pounds of cheese, 
625,191,219 pounds of butter, and 325,500,599 
gallons of miik were sold. Besides this, an 
enormous quantity of milk was consumed in 
families of which no, account can be taken, 
but evidently four times the quantity noted as 
sold, which would make the total quantity con- 
sumed and sold 1,302,002,396 gallons. This 
would make the probable yearly yield of the 
cow in butter, cheese, etc. as follows: cheese, 
208,669,384 pounds, at 12 cents per pound, $24,- 
440,326; butter, 615,191,219 pounds, at 22 cents 
per pound, $137,542,068; milk, 1,302,002,306 
gallons, at8 cents per gallon, $104,160,191 ; and 
9,000,000 calves, at $1 per head, $9,000,000. 
Total, $275,142,585, as the annual product of 
our dairy interests. The value of the cotton 
crop of 1875 was scarcely more than $200,000,000, 
so that the cow must wear the crown.” 





MULCHING. 


To prevent recently planted trees from suf- 
fering for want of moisture there is no cheaper 
or more effective method than mulching the 
soil around the roots with some coarse, fibrous 
material—such as hay, straw, or coarse manure 
from the barnyard. Sawdust or leaves of any 
kind will answer the purpose; and in regions 
where long droughts are'likely to occur in sum- 
mer the mulching should never be omitted, 
bat considered a part-of the operation of trans- 
,planting the trees. If the ground for the space 
of four or five feet about the stems of. trees is 
‘covered with a mulch as soon as they are set 
out, it will often prevent their dying and insure 





a vigorous growth. The soil under the mulch 





holds mivigture mnch, 1pnger than when ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, and it never 
becomes so hard that the most gentle rains fail 
to penetrate it Or. so hot as to rapidly expel 
moisture. Those who have experienced more 
or less difficulty in making evergreen or decidu- 

ous trees live when transplanted would do well 
to try mulebing, and see if-they donot have 
better luék. ©” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


= 

Ir is the opinion of The Gardener's Chron- 
icle that the practice of thinning out the berries 
of grapes, in order to obtain larger and more 
perfectly-ripened fruit ‘appears to be gaining 
advocates on the Continent. The Hamburger 
Gartenzeitung describes the results. of some ex- 
periménts in this direction with the early black 
July grape. Instead of an almost uneatable 
fruit, which is usually abandoned to sparrows, 
wasps, and children, good-flavored, well- 
ripened large bunches were produced. If such 
an improvement can be effected with an inferior 
variety, it is clear that the practice of thinning 
might profitably be extended to all dense-clus- 
tered varieties, when the object is to gain the 
best quality; ard it is recommended for out- 
door culture, as well as under glass. 


.... Those who know no better prefer white 
asparagus; but green is better. For family use 
the shoots are none the worse for being so large 
that they have sprouted or broken a little at 
the head or top; but for market it must be 
close and firm. Cutting is best done with an 
ordinary butcher-knife, cutting about two 
inches below the surface, and always away 
from the crown, so as not to injure other 
shoots. In favorable weather it must be cut 
every day and sometimes twice a day. Wash 
and stand upright in boxes, if not to be 
bunched at once. 


««..A German journal recommends for the 
preservation of cut flowers almost indefinitely, 
either singly orin bouquets, that they be dipped 
in a solution of pure albumen, and, after allow- 
ing them to become perfectly dry, that the 
operation be repeated several times, each time 
with fresh albumen. The white of an egg is 
nearly pure albumen. 


-.--Horseradish is grown from “sets,’’ or 
pieces of slender roots 4 to 6 inches long. Mar- 
ket gardeners always plant it as a second crop, 
between rows of early cabbages or beets. Put 
in sets half-way between tbe rows and 18 inches 
apart, making holes with a light crowbar 10 
inches deep. Inthe family garden plant it by 
itself, 18 inches each way. 


«.»-A succession of fodder crops should be 
planted in May for dairy cows, horses, calves, 
sheep, and pigs. For all these animals a green 
crop, to be cut when pasture begins to fail, is of 
the greatest value. It must be something that 
will grow quickly, will furnish a heavy cutting 
or two, and be agreeable and nutritious. 


-+-» The Sacramento Record says: 

‘* We were shown on March 11th samples of 
French imperia! lettuce from the garden of the 
genial Louis Bulens, of Roseville, Cal., which 
had headed like a cabbage. Each head would 
fill a water-bucket, was ne and firm, and one 
specimen weighed between four and five 
pounds.’’ 

+... The (Jersey) Eng. Cattle Club has so modi- 
fied its rules that animals imported from the 
island can be entered on evidence of their im- 
portation, without the necessity for the photo- 
graph and certificate which are now requir'd. 
The date of importation, name of import r, 
ete. must be given, of course. 


...-Farm help throughout New England is 
very plenty, and the best hands are only getting 
from $15 to $18 per month, while common men 
get from $12 to $15, and boys from 88 to $10, 
except on a ‘few dairy farms, where slightly 
higher wages are paid. 


..It is about time for young men to go 
East. It is said that afair quality of farming 
land is offered by the State of Maine at,thirty- 
five cents an acre, and this to be paid in labor on 
the roads in the towns where the land purchased 
is located. 

..Perennial weeds must be dug, pulled, or 
cut. Cutting with a knife or spud just below 
the surface will kill mostofthem. The English 
put a few drops of oil of vitriol in the heart of 
each plantain or other large weed. 


....Those who like the wild dandelion will 
find the improved cultivated sorts enough bet- 
ter to pay for growing them, for either greens 
or salad. Sow seeds in May. 


AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultura? ao, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus aod 





Spring Bulbs, ready f lp applis 


oe “15 John Street New ork. 


OUR AUTOMATIC FLY-BRUSH 


five h and sits on nothing. Agents make 
$10 to to $20 A DAY taking ¢ ers for it. For 
terms, p+ and order-book address RENNER & 
HINES, New Midway, Frederick “oon Mi Md. 
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PAINT. 


Use none but that which that which Experi 
has Proved to be the to be the Best. _ 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
was Awarded, the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 
beautiful Am n highly nly plea mee th it. ey ne ae 
SMITH, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


“Your anne nt ine and durable and their 
ready-mixed form renders them doubly economical, 
by enabling the neo a a his own painter.”—Ez. 
aminer and Chronicle, N 


“ Five years of 1 cag your paint. It wears well 
better than any I ever used.” E. E. TOWNE, 
iSup’t Huck Tobacco Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH S8T., Chicago; 
132 EAST RIVER ST., Cleveland. 


is ie Time to 
PLANT 
et EENS 


Fine Strong HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, 
grown especially for our trade, in good-sized pois, 
(twice transplanted), sent by Ext ress, at $3 per doz., 
$20 per 10U—(too large to send by mail). 

(2 We guarantee safe arrival, and when 2 dozen 
or more are ordered prepay chsrges. 

An tied gt HARDY EVERGREENS, sepoctally 
NO AY SPRUCK and ARBOR VITAS (Siberian 
and potto. for Hedges. Address 


W. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y* 
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coottea CATALOGUE 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


D| Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mall.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed ea withont 
plate, free to 


elerHenelensenres 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








GARDEN SHED. 


lL especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 





f\ REFRIGERATOR 
hf with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 


Centennial Award given 
22 Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. %d St., New York. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
"we PHUADEGPARL 












EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 56 pounds. 
Three Sizes for Horse Pow 
These unrivaled Machines compleccly. "iistanced 
all competition in the great six monthg’ trial op the 
{836i Grounds, at Philadelphia, in 


76. In that memorable contest the leading 
Lawn Mowers of the United States awe ‘repre- 
sented; but so marked was the saperinet7 of the 

Phila delphia, i n point of ea management, 
lightness of draft, "non-liability to get out of re < 
durability and excellence of work performed, tbh# 
the highest awards were unanimously Eee" them. 
The amount of work performed b during 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ wear aaa 
yet at itsclose the Machines used were in as g00 
working condition as at the commencement. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
ah stenters and Manatictares, FE 
RAG ATEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
Sos. BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 

Be ne. BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 

mate Satine & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
STRELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester. 

Manson: FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 

ete HAWLEY o Gon’ 307 Water Street, Bridgeport, 
nn. 





keeper in the World. 
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WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


4 THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
i) of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
1" Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
‘qj has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
i the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PRoF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 











Sy%°sge 
Boluble Phosphoric Acid......++.+++++ Bea ad 5.05 | 2 # ag 8 3 
WILMINGTON, DEL‘*'j} Reverted (% ——“Fcecccceces cee? | ae ++ 241 2h Go Ss 
ll Insoluble ** Scand Sete ML $87 En. 
i Total a Wi sen cauveciesasseoestted 11.38 22 208s 
x Nitrogen...../...ceceseees waka dike catin bee id .006-tuleg << 2.68 ga 33 E Em 
‘ & : ——— ee Eguivalent to Ammonia E 4 5 ea 
Potash....... git ea sseahsecasecucekesaceltails des. &E2338% 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 
NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE. 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, ‘" proper propor- 
tions, prepared with Dryer, etc, READY FOR THE BR USH It is THE 
ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. “It works easily 
and any one can apply it. Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 
gallon to a barrel or more. 





SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If your dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


linac GS Barclay Street, New York. 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY’S 


AMETHYST CASKET SENT FREE 


to any address, viny our New IMustrated Catalogue (in book form) 
containing over 500 full size engravings of the latest styles of Jewelry 
and Watches (of our own manufacture), With valuable information 


HOW TO BECOME AGENTS. 









eee k-lin 


AMERICAN JEWELEY COMPANY.— CINCINNA TI, OHIO. 


“We have examined the gouds In the Amethyst Casket of the American Bowie. ie Sempany, and find 
ti Rem to b to bei iney a every way as represenjed.-noU TH = sant AGRICULTURIST, Lou 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 





THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER [NDISPENSABLE. For the$ EBB of the Indtin FRONTIBRa N 
The SHORT and MID-RANGB MARKSMAN) can find aothtng better, It 1s SIMPLE, STRONG. L1G: 


HANDY, ACCURATHS, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Mlustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.,, 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN Conn. 
if you -REFRIGER A PUR, 
A.B. COW: 197 Water St x Y, 
nee : 





COLGATE & 00.8 
HARNESS SOAP. 


A New poner Gotta Up Especia}i 
FOR USE THE ’ sab La 








send stamp toJ. He - BRI STOR Bt er ere. Bot 
Lawn Laven, Reed 0 
THE DINGEE & CONARD e0'S tavlemenin or sinchinery 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for Paid opel 


s 
OR, Welt vr patie. RES per sere 
Water-Cooler and Filter, 
want a da ceeee ‘of Farm oF Garden 
Seeds, . 
FROM 

















ering. | pm mail, Postale. $ tty a ror ete 
eties, your choice,all) d, for $1 ufactu 
19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for og Fur 10 ce0ty ior VITR oe 
additional, one M Aad s Premium bey TFT 
were dollar’swort poet a fend. forour EW x 
from over 300 nest ene rts Wemak Sha poe ' Custom “from 
orts. Wem 
Specialty, and are the largest fi Comite m large assortmen arte 3 
and Cane TRS Dione Coe ie lo aise ait | gee 
mers in 3 : 
"30SE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. “ nog oa paar 20889 
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‘FAIRBANKS’, 


STANDARD SCAL 


MADE with THE OOS 


LATEST = MOST VALUABLE. iM 
ROVEMENTS. 











SCALES 
THE‘WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD?’S FAIR, London, -» =.= »1851 
WORED’s FAIR, New York, = = 1853 

LD’S FAIR, Paris, =» - = 1867 


wo 

WORLD’S FATR, Vienna, - - - 1873 
>WORLD’S . FAIR, Santiago (Chili), aoa 
WORLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 


COFFEE AND. SPICE, 


Agents for MILHE'S PAF ae a 


Ks & Co., 311 Broadway, N. 
FAIRBANKS « £ C0. at Baltimore 8t., Baltinore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & 53 Camp street, New Orleans, 

FAIRBANKS 4 $0.” 216 Main street, Buffalo. es ¥. 


AIRB ‘O., 338 Broadway. a Albeny N. y. 
Hee 
NKS, 


Prk Willems 
EROWN & 00. 2 Milk ai Kongon. 
FAIRBANKS & BWING; Masonic Hall,. Philadel 


R8 SE & CO., Chicago. 
eat ie ESS Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
. » ae 
FAIRBANKS MOKSH & So" Laat e. 
FAIRBANKS & C t. Loui 
FAIRBAN Ks & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 


ANE See ORR ARR te pa A ony eR Sepa NED 








fects of Electro Stitcon upon the HUMAN 8 

Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut‘up in my hand in such amanner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were vety 
troublesome to me in my daily avoeation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cutoff, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, 1 say I was wors- 
ing with Blectro Silicon at the forge, and, of coursa 
— not prevent its coming im contact with my 

s. 


1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 


it with my crooked hand; and, ‘Tunes te my surprise, 1 
founa my crook a fingers seeighten oO and | had 
as much use of them as oval could believe 
my eyes. Lshowed my hand po Be a family 
and a general rejoicing = 

The gnastion now was: hat hed 4 need pte 
wonderful effect? Every act was ate 


ELECTRO CON. My next step was to discover 

some means - which I could combine this wonder: 
ful substance, so that everybody could: use it. 
made diligent search through eve book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon thesubject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecicai book, [founda way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world, has never seen before. I now began to 
= about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
o' 

Thad 3 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
we had a lame knee. caused by the cords yeias con- 

cted by, rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
lecerd = icon Liniment, and toid him to use #% thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three monthe 
he was abie to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shops ag apparently as well as ever. Ithad worked just 
t did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. [ 

gave ? to other of my neighbors and: friends (for 
miles around) who were a from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, 8 Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, witheus any trouble. 
Finding that the Blectro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good tor 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment 

any, Office 76 William St., New York. Le Ay all 

ruggists. 50 cents per cue 





‘©The Best fhing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 





2,500,000 ACRES 

of the best Farming and Agricultura) Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 

11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 

FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


2 Circulars. we Map, giving full information 

sent free. pA dires 8. JOHNSON, 
missioner, ‘Topeka Kansas; or 

L. H. NULTING. 239 Brosdway, New York. 


CHEAP CROPS. 





Above acres were last year supplied with 
chemical fertili: based on analyses of crops, and 
the resilts were such as to the Jom that they are 


profitabie to the farmer, Six of th 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by ProFr. W.-O. anw AzEm, 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGR TURAL 
STATION, and in every case their CO MMERCIAL 
VALUE proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We offer 


c) 
prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
package. They will always be above it. We are the 


y who professedly supplies in a fertilizer 
all the elements tound in ee crop. Directions for 


so sent with eve: Send fer pamphlet 
E OPER, 
Manager Mat jane Ste £2. 
jane . ° 
Please state where you saw cee 








' STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
1 (ee eres Meal, Bone Flour. 
, New Tse | 

mer and nator Nera. 1 vited: to send’ for 


| MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Edi F/ Cooke, Gorieral Agent, 
‘foo BS. Please case ce York, 





A reliable apd trates gusiliaar. for T 
bacco, 8; Mad Root rope and ai einai % 
Peal ingle, ear 


oeky to 


a & EVANS, Manufacturers, 
eld tee SP.. NEW YORK, » 


WASE T ron ene 6 deer 


| URNING nA THs, et etc., by 
Doren HOT WATER... 


‘Cc. Rk. BELTS. 
Ceuter St... New 
LANE & “EOBLEY GS. 


TEN-HORSE FARM | ENGINE. 
$100.00 IN COLD 


t nemnati Industrial 
exhib bors tn ax days’ practical ‘te Conducted. by 


PRL erage Bis ra ‘eg 


Joh: 























BEWAR 
WALERE DL ‘ 
Our Kettle-Rendered Lard ig Pureand free from 
Water. Ask your grocer for N. K. PAERBANK & Co.’s 
Pure Chicago Lard. Depot 36 Whiteball st., N.Y. 
Se. RIsSLEY’sS 5c. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 


6- Om Botties, 25c. Pint Bottles, 50c. 

ves Headache, Toothach: Rarache. Bore 

Wet a, Bleeding Lungs, ofut Menses, 
hites, hma, Reduces Swellings, rains, etc. 

ures ises, Scalds, Re te » Wounds 

Rheumatism, Erysip , Ch Veins, 


Nallevintes SPRAINS and ambien, to 
wh Horses are so :ic le 


CHAS. F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 
WHOLESALE vRUGGIST, 


71 Warren Steet, New Yorks 
For Sale by all Druggista. 


saticvuic SOAP 


for constant use in the family, apnciately pure and 
the most agreeable to use,and has the additional 
advantage of being impregnated with the greatest 
known antiseptic and disinfectant, Salicylic Aciu. 
ITs DAILY USE PREVENTS cooiracsion of contagious 
diseases und the BANEFUL EFFECTS of sewer-gas 








Miasmatic « d malsriai exhal.tions. Itisa specia 
boon tn sChuehCi :i UREN, Whe are constantly ex- 
Roser: a dtoinsi: s. Prevents contraction of skin 


KgePsS TZN EKIN_SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 

VENTS CHAPPING. “undorsed by the medical profes- 

sion. Most economical. 20 cents a cake; 3 cakes for 

60 cents. Sample cake sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
For SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCE 


THE BEVERLY CoO., adiaihta 
Chicago, INN 


DR. G. 8. BROWNE’S 
TAPE-WORM CURE. 


The only known Remedy, being quick (requirin 
but one hour), safe, sure, and pleneant, witheut od 
jury to the patient. 

Recommended by — Physicians. - 
Send for Circulars 


e 





5 KIN a smMirt H, 
LE AGENTS, CAPITOL AVE. DRUG STORE, 
HART FORD, Conn. 











| Fer dserem emer Wok E PL Con Fai 

MENEELY oe 

‘BELL ‘ POUNDERS fe igete 
nufactute & s seus imo Be 


Special B . 
we Dlustrated eirento. sony sen =e 


KEYE ELLE . 
muGRECE PELH FERGIE. 


























hising>0n 





SATS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Constitutional .Tendenciee.—The way in which different individualsare 
@flected by the same causes of disease depends” upon the constitution and 
temperament. Some persons, fcr instance, aré prone to fevers, some to bil- 
ious attacks, and others to nervous affections. In all cases where a peculiar 
susceptibility to any variety of disease exists the toning, regulating, and puri- 
fying operation of 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
will be found the surest safeguard against an attack. Individuals of a bilious 
and constipated babit, or subject to dyspepsia, or whose nerves are easily ox 
cited should frequently resort to this refreshing saline corrective, especi 


[May 10, 1877 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories. Widdletown. Conn, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 





ly in warm weather. Itis no less potent asa preventive than as a remedy. 





F, Ml. HOLMES & CO. 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni. 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
8t.. Roee-~ ~~ i) 

vy M Browh 





THIS I8 THE ORIGINAL 
Hommes RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail. Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
ed in ten days unworn 
Q and — re- 
gh Sunde 


‘ro 434 


+ John 1 Wanamaker 


Fines Clothing 
Merchant ' Tailoring 


HOUSE, 
818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Particular 
People 














RICHARDS’ 
improved Portable Burr Stone 





Ready for Service. Onn for Dress. 


Grist and Feed Mis. 


Wa rEeated to » KdewetelGbibe Greater Capacity, 


i Power, a 


e 34 sy 2 ether orm 
What “they say” of them. 


PRINCETON, ILL., March Mth, 1870. 

25 bushels per hoer with only *é-horse power. 
inch Mill, F. HORTON. 
WASHINGTON, IA., Dec. 14th, 186y, 
Only 4horse power—quality equal to a m3 wane. 


CITY GRAIN ELEV., DAYTON, O., Dec 14th, 1969. 
Your %-inch Mill “beats” on, ‘4-foot stone, on 
either wheat, meal, as ~ fa esr. : Proprietor. 
am 
The Aut« matic Sorimgs— Nails pass vouch eith- 
out injury to the stone. Best mill o L BALY. 
a 


CHAMPAIGN, ILt., cio! 
iter tat per hour ona 30-ineh mill. An“ ld 


Mille: 
ACKETT. Miller for P. Doty & Co. 
manvnths Ms R. ELEV., CHICAGO, Jan. 25th, 1877. 
Weaverage a ton of meal per hour on our 24-inch 
stone. Has run 4 years. Very. anciatactuns. 


& CO. 
STAT NTER, Jor. Moreh i pb. 1870, 
Your B-ineh *Esoope.” Clea” 
%-inch. ‘ship us another 
founds of flour per bushel of wheat on voor 20-inch 


RRY. 
wz Special Catalogues by mail. 23 


RICHARDS IRON WORKS CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








OFFICE, No, 17 NORTH Sth &T., PHILA. 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


RARE AND FANGY WOODS 


for Amateurs. 





nits waosusies te he ge ostad 7s. ooks ot 

egan “ cent stamp for 

mae Piles ils Liscral discount 60 e 
e 


GEO. W. READ & CO., - 
900 LEWIS Fh 7 SLATE 9 SR 








Ge 0 4 Burr MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 
o ide ’ 


140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR, 


(ESTABLISHED 1853.} 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 
SVegco Te TO a = = TIMES. 
sprig oY 


Orders by Mail vate 


GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear 
airy Bing de, in mind that by GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 
PROM L MEASURE, by which more than 20,00Q0rders have been 
es inten See Solf-Messnre, 2 filled, they can order their clothing direct from New York, 
aie) Po yp t, e with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 

ON APPLICATION. 


o> 
BOYS’ SUITS, 
$3 to $20 


fect Fit attainable, and the fullest value for their money. 


RARE BARGAINS OFFERED PRIOR TO REMOVAL 





se TO 161 EIGHTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
' i. Carpets, Ollcioths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 


WILLIAM S. LEICH, 


(Formerly with W. ‘x J’ Sloane), 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, corner Seventeenth Street, 
is offering the latest SPRING PATTERNS at greatly ee prices. Close buyers would do well to call 
and examine, before making their purchases elsewhere 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0,, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE,| 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Meta! Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 
Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 
“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.’’ 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 
claim.” 
“ We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this country, and we be- 
lieve in the World.” ; 


Faire, 1803, Irland 








hi hibited, from World’s to American Instit 
where exhibited, ee ea ute 


me and at Philadelphia Centennia! 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 
and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


__ 47Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 














wiTH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC O8 TWO SIDEs---HARD AND tOFT. 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CON 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





MANUPACTURR 





Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St,, New York,)82 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis; Mos, and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 


North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 
Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


CANNATW W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


SANDALWOOD ns at 





possesses a much greater power in restoring toa en 
healthy state the mucots membrane of the urethra and # Jona fesengeeh 4 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, Jt never produces Lake st., Chicago. 
sickness, is certain, and speedy in ite action. It ts MANUFACTURERS OF 
famt snperseding every Other remedy. Sixty cap- PUMPS, 

Bf ic Rams, Garden 


sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
ean do this; 

Owing to meted success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

+ Dundas Dick & Co.'s Soft Capsules, containing OU of 
sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
6r send to 35 and 3? Woorster St., New York, for one. 


THE INDEPENDENT” PREss, Nos. 31 AND 93 Ross OTRERT 














S\ 4 ee 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SUCARED 


TRADE MARK, 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as In the eut. 


Boston Ornamental fron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
=, I Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 
Iren and Wire Railing, 








Tron Crestings, 
Tron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 


Weather Vanes, 
and 
Builders’ Hardware, 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work.~. 


a Send Stamp for Catalogue, 
BUBIER & COMPANY, 


118 Milk waretts Boston. 


FLORENCE’ OIL STOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
: TW0OSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 
| +Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues, as it generates no smoke 
or noxious gases. 

mm Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible than 

when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

Bal = regulated to any desired’ tem- 
The Cook, with Baker, perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medel awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 

476 W: 476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


‘DECKER 


BROTHERS 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANO Ss. 


MATCHL 
ss UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
END FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUA. 


WEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


V ILLUSTRATED EIGHT- 
ASEAUTIFULEY ee 

Devoted to Natural History and he Deep. of the 
Monsters. Marvels, and Woutees, of te 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, an n=. Om 

— pright newspaper for the fieele ‘olks and the 


home circle. 
rdedto y address for one dollar per annum, 
Liberal Special rates to Laue of five and upward. 
Send for specimen 
Published at the Hew York 4 
BROAD WAY J AND 35t 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITs LEAD, well knowa 

FINES, ang BEST. England as the WHITEST, 
nD 

EAD TAPE X X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


nie B PIsSON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
sike 8 
1, LE D PI PE of of any size or thickness. 

















h STREET, 





/ At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


FRANCIS BROWN, Temnoures, 
LEM MASS. 


iw ire Senter ale ahead of All at — a ores 
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